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To give some account of a revolution, which has ter- 
iioated so gloriously, and is characterized by so many 
striking and interesting events, is the object of this work. 
The author, or compiler, » aware that the time has not 
yet arrived, for composing a complete history of the re- 
volution ; nor is the United States the place for such a 
work to be written. It is intended only as a popular 
sketch or outline of the revolution, presenting in one 
view all that is most valuable and interesting in the nu< 
merous publicatbns on this subject, with much informa- 
tion derived from other sources, and beUeved to be 
authentic. The lively interest which the citizens of the 
United States justly feel in a revolution, having so impor- 
tant an influence on tlie cause of freedom, and on the 
destinies of the new world ; which has brought into ex- 
istence six indeil^aent nations, on the same contment, 
some of them their neighbours, seemed to require a work, 
presenting, in a choap and popular form, a general and 
connected view of these important events. We are not 
aware that any similar work has appeared, although there 
have been numerous valuable publications, affording much 
information, concerning certain portions and periods of 
the revolution. To render a work of this description 
more complete and valuable, it was thought best to con- 
nect with it, a compendium of the history and condition 
of Spanish America, previous to the revolution, and a 
geographical and political view of the present condition 
of the new republics. A knowledge of the geography of 
the country, and in some measure its early history, is re- 
quiate to a correct understanding of the events of the 
revolution. 

In the compilation, we have consulted and made fr6e 
use, as we had occasicm, of most of tho ^proved work** 
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in the English language relating to the subject. Among j 
tlie number, are Robertson's America, the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, Morsels Geography, Outline of the Revo- 
lution, Fune^s Sketch of tlie revolution in the United 
Provinces of Soutti America, Poinsett's Notes on Mexi- 
co, Pazos' Letters on South America, HalPs Travels in 
Colombia, Hall's Journal and History of events in Peru 
and Chile, Bland's and Poinsett's Statistical Reports, 
Niles' Weekly Register, and the North American Re- 
view. The latter part of the history in the several states, 
we have derived from public documents transmitted to 
congress, and from the public journals and periodical 
pubhcations of the day- 

Thcae materials have been examined with the most la- 
borious research \ and whoever considers the intrinsic 
difficulties of the undertaking — the obscurity in which 
every thing, relating to Spanish America, has been in- 
volved — the passions excited by recent e^ cnts, and the 
misrepresentations tbey have occagidned — ^the confusion 
of certain periods' of the revolution, and the fact, that 
most of our information is necessarily derived through a 
different language, will not expect perfect accuracy, or 
criticise with severity, any errors or defects, with which 
the work may justly be chargeable. It will also be re- 
membered, that it is intended merely to present a popular 
view of the subject, making no pretensions to literary 
merit. Such as it is, however, it is offered to the public, 
with the full persuasion, that no American will rise from 
its perusal, without feel'mg a keener detestation of tyrarmy, 
and a more lively sense of the inestimable blessings of 
freedom and peace; the happy firuits of our repul^ican 
institutions, in which he participates, in common with his 
fellow-citizens. 
Novembery 1825. 
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E^REVOLCTION. 



THE discovery of America, forme t new and most 
conspicuous era in the aunaJs of the world ; and probably 
no other event has had greater iiiflut^nce on tlie destinies 
of the hunifin raoe^ Its immediate eflects were, to excite 
aspirit of disco^ry^ of enterpri^^ej and cemmercifd cupidi- 
ty, which not My gave a new direction^ ^ but a new and 
vigorous impul JP to speculative and commercial operations, 
and by extendim the bounds and magnifying the objects 
of navigation, ajiegree of interest and importance was con- 
ferred on that pursuit, which it haul never be/ore possessed. 
To these effects, succeed the planting , of colonies, which 
gradually gave a new aspect tq the commerce of Europe, 
engrafted novel principles into the laws of nations,, and in 
no small degree influenced the politics of almost every state 
in Europe ; as for a long period, most of the contentions 
and wars among the principal powers of the old world, 
arose from conflicting claims and interests in the new. 
New relations were created, between the parent state and 
its colonies, and between the latter and other powers, the 
fast of which, was a source of constant jealousy, and* often 
disturbed the peace of nations. 

That the discovery and colonizing of a new world, several 
times as large as the continent of Europe, would* produce 
an important change in the commercial and political rela- 
tions* of the maritime powers of the continent, must have 
Ibeen foreseen at the time ; but that it should have had an 
important moral influence on the character of mankind, 
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and have been the means of securing their rights, establish- 
ing their liberties, and exalting their destinies, no one coold 
have anticipated. On the contrary, it must have been sup- 
posed, that the establishment ofdistant colonies, dependant 
on the parent state, to be nursed by its care, protected by 
Its arms, and entirely subject to its power, would have 
tended to colonial oppression ; which by its example and 
by strengthening the power of the sovereign, would redact 
upon the parent state, and thus tend to the oppression of 
both. And however it may have been with others, this 
was undoubtedly true of the Spanish Colonies, down to the 
period of the late glorious revolution. But tReir degrada- 
tion and oppression alienated lliein from tlie parent country, 
and prepared their minds to embrace the lirst opportunity 
to throw off the yoke of a distaiit and foreign power, which 
instead of conducting towards them, like an affectionate 
mother, treated them with the jealousy, selfishness, and 
crueltyof an unfeeling St ?p-dame. The English colonists 
in North America, consisting of the perii'cculod at home, 
brought with them, to a considerable extent, the elements 
of freedom ; and many of the colonies obtained charters 
securing the essential rights o^ self-gdifliliment, • and the 
enjoyment of civil liberty ; so that at a v€^y early period, 
many scattering rays of light were shed abroad in this 
western hemisphere, which served as the dawn of that glo- 
rious day of liberty which we now behold in its meridian 
splendour. Although the system of colonial government in 
the two continents, was different, yet the views and policy 
of the parent countries, were essentially the same, and 
tended to the same result. This policy was to keep the 
colonies, not only dependant, but tributary states ; to mo- 
nopolize their commerce, cripple their manufactures, and 
in all respects render them contributary to the wealth and 
aggrandizement of the colonizing state. In both conti- 
nents this policy was more rigorously pursued, as the colo- 
liies became more populous and weaJthy, and in proportion 
as a jealousy and apprehension of their ipdependence in- 
creased. This illiberal policy tended to fL sep^ation, and 
has resulted in the independance and freedom of the greater 
part of both continents. 

Notwiihstanding the vast extent of jthe tyro American 
Continents, their various and happy climate, their magnifi- 
cent rivers and mountains, their unrivalled fertility of soil, 
9nd their capacity of ^QStainjng a peculation ahnost so^ 
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passing conception, the beneficial influence which they 
have had on the cause of civil liberty and the moral char^ 
acter of man, is infinitely more important, than all the other 
advantages which their discovery wiU confer on the world. 
If they had contributed to the enslavement and degrada^on 
of man, it might even be a problem whether this discovery 
ought to be regarded as a blessing or an evil ; as the eastern 
hemisphere, is sufficiently extensive for the wretched 
abodes of slavery. It is the glory and pride of America, 
and equally so now in both continents, that it is the land of 
freedom, and the asylum of the oppressed of all nations : 
that here the mind, as well as the body of man, is free, and 
ranges at large, unrestrained except by those barriers which 
his Maker has established. 

Tow^ds the latter part of the fifteenth century, a spirit 
of discovery appeared in several Europeon nations, but was 
most cotiQ^icuous in Portugal. The fame of several suc- 
cessful vo^iges of discovery, made by the Portuguese, drew 
many enterprising foreigners into their service, and among 
the number, Christopher Colon, or Columbus, a subject of 
the republic of Genoa. At this time, he possessed great 
experience tis a navigator, which he improved by several 
voyages to Madeira, the Canaries, the Azores, and all other 
places which the Portuguese had discovered on the Conti- 
nent of Africa, so that he soon became one of the most 
skillful navigators in Europe. Possessing a mind bold and 
inquiring, and stimulated by the spirit of enterprise and 
discovery which prevailed, Columbus^was ambitious to ex- 
ceed the bounds which had limited the boldest and most 
successful navigators ; and from his geographical knowl-» 
edge, and various facts which he had observed during his 
voyages, he had for some time conceived the idea of find- 
ing a passage by sea to the East Indies, by sailing in a 
westerly direction. The spices and other rich commodi- 
ties from India, which the Venetians had introduced into 
Europe, by the trade which they had monopolized with that 
country, had excited the attention and the envy of their 
neighbors, and rendered it an object of first importance to^ 
discover a more direct route over sea to that country, then 
regarded as a terrestrial paradise. 

Having submitted his plan of a voyage of discovery to his 
native and adopted countries, without success, he next ap- 
plied to Spain. Ferdinand and Isabella, then governed the 
anited kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. After having 
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wpCBt more than eight years in fruitless endeavours, during 
which, he had to contend not only with ignorance and pre* 
judice, but with the pride of false knowledge ; and after 
experiencing the mortification, of a second rejection of his 
proposals, just as he was on the eve of leaving the 
country, the influence of two of his friends with the Queen, 
^ocured him that encouragement which his own knowledge 
4^ the subject and hb long and unwearied exertions had not 
been able to effect. 

^ain is entitled to but little honour, for being the nation 
under whose auspices the new world was discovered, and 
which, for two centuries and a half, contributed, in an 
eminent degree, to her aggrandisement and power. 

On the third day of August, 1492, Columbus, with a 
fleet (for it was so-called) of three small leaky and crazy 
vessels, scarcely fit for a voyage to. the Canary Islands, 
with ninety men on board, sailed from Cadiz on a voyage 
of discovery. On the 12th of October, a little past mid- 
night, the joyful cry of land ! land ! was heard ; the truth 
of which was confirmed by the dawn of light, to the un- 
speakable joy of alL At sun rise the boats were manned 
and armed, and, with colours flying and martial music, they 
^proached the shore, which was lined with a multitude of 
strange people, entirely naked, who, by their attitudes and 
gestures, expressed the surprise and astonishment with 
which they viewed the strange and unknown objects 
before them. Columbus, in a rich dress, with a drawn 
naked sword, was the first who stepped on to the soil of the 
new world, and, being followed by his men, they all kneel- 
ed down and kissed the ground which had so long been ' 
the object of their almost hopeless desire. This was fol- 
lowed by the erection of a crucifix, before which they 
prostrated themselves, and returned thanks to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to so haj^y an issue. The natives, 
although extremely timid, gathered around them, while these 
ceremonies were performing, and gazed with silent admi- 
ration, without being able to comprehend what they wit- 
nessed, and much less to foresee the misery and desolation 
which this visit of a new race of men was to bring on them- 
selves and their posterity. They were filled with amaze- 
ment and awe, and regarded their strange guests as superior 
beings, and very naturally supposed that they were the 
children of the sun, who had deigned to visit the earth. 
The fallacy of this opinion they sooa realized, and had 
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occasion to regard them rather as fiends of darkness, than 
as angels of light, sent on errands of love. 

The land discovered was one of the Bahama Islands, 
and was named, by Columbus, San Scilvador, Aflet 
exploring the island, and discovering several others, Co- 
lumbus set sail for Spain, leaving thirty-eight of his people 
on an island, which he named Hispaniola^ for the protec* 
tion of which a small fort had been erected, in a great 
measure by the industry of the natives, who, with mach 
simplicity, laboured, in conjunction with their invaders, to 
erect the first monument of their slavery. Before the Dis^ 
coverer set sail on his second voyage, it was deemed neces- 
sary to obtain a grant fram the Pope, who, as the head of 
the church and vicegefRit of the Almighty, claimed do- 
minion over all the kingdoms of the earth. Accordingly, 
his holiness, granted, with great form and solemnity, to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and their successors forever, all 
the countries inhabited by infidels, which they had disco- 
vered, or might discover, but did not undertake to bou&d 
or describe them, as he was ignorant, not only of their sit- 
uation, but even of their existence. To prevent, however, 
this grant from interfering with one previously made to the 
Crown of Portugal, he directed that a line should be sup- 
posed to be drawn one hundred leagues to the westward of 
the Azores, from pole to pole, and all the unknown coun- 
tries, east of this line, were given to the Portuguese, and 
those west to the Spaniards. The consideration of this 
grant was the propagation of Christianity among the heathen 
nations in the western regions, whidi Ferdinand engaged 
to do. Accordingly Father Boyle aiid several other friars, 
accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, to instruct 
the natives in Christianity ; and those -whom Columbus 
had carried to Spain, after some pains to instruct them, 
were baptized, Ferdinand himself, the Prmce his son, and 
the chief persons of his court, standing as their godfathers. 
These were the first fruits of missionary exertions among 
the natives of America. The second expedition sailed 
from the Bay of Cadiz on the 25th of September, 1493, and 
by steering a more southerly direction than had been pur- 
sued the previous voyage, the first land discovered was the 
Caribbee, or Leeward Islands. ' Columbus discovered Dd^ 
minica, Porto Rico, Guadaloupe, Antigua, and several 
other islands in the Gulf of Mexico. When he arrived off 
Navidad, which was the name he had given to the port 

1* 
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where he had left a garrison the former voyage, he wa» 

surprised that none of the men appeared, as he expected to 
behold them on the beach, welcoming their countrymen 
with transports of joy. It was soon discovered, that the' 
fort was entirely demolished, and the tattered garments 
and broken arms around it, removed all doubts as to the 
melancholy fate of the first colony, if it deserves that name, 
which had been planted in the new world. The rashness 
and licentiousness of the men, brought upon them their 
own destruction. Alike regardless of their own security 

^and the rights of the natives, they seized upon every thing 
they could find ; the provisions, gold, and women of the 
natives, were their prey. ArouMyi, by such insufferable 
wrongs, and having thrown off tie fear of their invaders, 
by familiar intercourse with them, the natiieea were "deter* 
mined UhtiA themselves ef such licentious intruders. 

Columj^s, instead of re-occupying the same i^t, chose 
a situation more healthy and commodious, on a capacious 
bay, where he traced out the plan of a large town, and, by 
the united labour of all handb, the houses and ramparts 
were in a short time so far advancied as to afford them 
shelter and protection. This, which must be considgri^ 
as the first settlement planted in the new world, the found- 
er named Isabella, in honour of his patroness. In the 
commencement of this, the first settlement in America, 
Columbus had not only to contend with the usual difficul- 
ties attending the planting of a colony at a great distance, 
and in an uncultivated country, but with the mutinous di^* 
position of many of his followers, and the laziness ^ all, 
whiQh was greaUy increased by the enervating influence of 
a hot climate, to which thev had not been accustomed. 
Their provisions were rapidly consuming, and what re- 
mained were coirupted by the heat and moisture of a tro- 

* pical climate ; the natives cultivated but little ground and 
had scarcely sufficient provisions for themselves, conse^ 
quently could not supply the wants of the Spaniards. The 
malignant diseases, which prevail in the torrid zone, espe- 
cially where the country is uncultivated, raffed among 
them with great violence. Murmurs and complaints arose 
gainst Columbus and those who accompanied him in his 
G>rmer voyage ; they were accused of having allured their 
countrymen to attempt a settlement in a barbarous and in- 
|iospitahle land, which they had represented as a terrestrial 
garadi^e, land vfeere they mast inevitably perbh by famiM 
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or by unknown diseases. By his unwearied exertions and 
prudent measures, Columbus succeeded so far in restoring 
concord, as to be able to leave the island in pursuit of fur- 
ther discoveries. During a tedious voyage of five months, 
abounding in every hardship and peril, he made no disco- 
very of importance, except the Island of Jamaica. He left 
the command of the infant colony to his brother, Don Die- 
go, with the assistance of a council of officers ; but no 
sooner had he left the harbour, than the soldiers dispersed 
over the island in small parties, lived upon the natives^ 
wasted their provisions, seized their women, and treated^ 
that inofiensive race with all the insolence of military op- 
{vession. The ^ativeuUently submitted to these opprcS^ 
sions for a considerabl^ime, hoping that their invaders 
would leave their country ; but discovering thail(ey had 
not come to visit the island, but to setde in it, |fcey per- 
ceived that their oppressions would never be tari^jinated 
but by expelling their cruel invaders. Aroused by i com- 
mon danger, and driven almost to desperaticm, all the 
^ caziques, or chiefs of the island, except Guacanahari, who, 
from the first, had been the friend of the Spaniards, united 
ani brought into the field, according to the Spanish ac- 
counts, a force of one hundred thousand men. Their arms 
were clubs, sticks of wood, hardened in the fire, and ar< 
rows pointed with bones or flints. 

Fortunately for the Spaniards, Columbus returned just 
at this crisis, and his presence and the impending danger, 
restored authority and produced union. But two thirds of 
the (Mriginal number had died, and many of those who sur- 
vived were incapable of service, so that two hundred foot 
and twenty horse, were all that could take the field. To 
this force was united one of a novel kind, consisting of 
twenty large bull-dogs, but perhiq)s not the least efficient 
against timid and naked Indians. With great simplicity 
the natives collected in a large plain, instead of attempting 
to draw the Spaniards into the fastnesses and defiles of the 
mountains. Alarmed by the noise zxkd havoc of fire arms, 
the impetuosity of the cavalry, and the furious assaults of 
ferocious dogs, the natives were instandy filled with con- 
sternation, and threw down their arms and fied. Many 
were slain, and a much greater number taken prisoners and 
Teduced to a state of servitude. From this moment, they 
abandoned themselves to despair, and relinquished aU 
fhooi^ts of resisting men whom they regarded as invinci- 
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ble. In a few days the Spaniards marched over the whole 
island, and sulyected it to their government, without fur- 
ther opposition. The natives were treated as a conquered 
people, and a tribute impoa^ed upon aJl persons above the 
age of fourteen years. In the districts where gold was found, 
each person was obliged to pay quarterly as much gold dust 
as filled a hawk's bill, and in other parts of the island, 
twenty-five pounds of cotton were demanded. These 
unjust and rigorous measures CJolumbus was constrained to 
adopt, contrary to his own inclinations and his original 
plan of government, to satisfy the rapacity of the Spanish 
court, and counteract the machinations of his enemies, 
who were constantly intriguing tP destroy him. This 
was the first regular tax imposed on the natives, and was 
the origin of that system of exaction of tribute, or a capi- 
tation tax, from the natives, which Spain, ever after, 
maintained, and which has been so intolerably oppressive 
to them. 

The settlement in Hispaniola was the t>arent, and served 
as the model of all the other Spanish settlements in Amer- 
ica, Columbus having returned to Spain, a more regular 
plan for the colony was adopted, and a large body of settlers 
were sent out, consisting of husbandmen, artizans, with a 
suitable number of women, and workmen skilled in the 
various arts of digging and working mines, and refining the 
precious metals ; and all these emigrants were, for a cer- 
tain number of years, to be supported and paid by the 
Spanish government. With these prudent and judicious 
regulations, Columbus proposed one of a most pernicious 
nature, which was the transportation, to the colony, 9f cer- 
tain convicts, which had usually been sent to the gallies. 
This fatal expedient, inconsiderately proposed, was, with 
as little consideration, adopted, and the prisons of Spain 
were drained to recruit the colony. This absurd and cruel 
measure of emptying their jails into their colonies, as weak 
as it was wicked, was not only continued by Spain, but 
imitated by Great Britain, and in both continents held no 
unimportant station in the catalogue of colonial grievan- 
cies against the mother country. 

In the third voyage made by Columbus, he sailed further 
to the south, and the first land he discovered was the 
Island of Trinidad, on the coast of Guiana, near the mouth 
of the Orinoco. Columbus, having become involved among 
those adverse currents and tempestuous waves, produced 
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by the body of water which this ri?er rolls into the oeean, 
with difficulty escaped through a narrow strait. He how- 
ever very justly concluded, that a river of such vast magni- 
tude could not flow from an island, as it must require a 
country of great extent to supply so large a body of water, 
and consequently felt persuaded that he had at length dis- 
covered the Gontioent which had so long been the supreme 
object of his hqpes and wishes. He directed his course to 
the west, along the coast of the provinces of Paria and Cu- 
mana ; landed at several places, and had some intercourse 
with the inhabitants, who he found resembled those of 
Hispaniola, although possessed of a better understanding 
and more courage. ^ 

When Columbus armed at Hispaniola, he found the 
colony in an unprosperous and distracted state. Afler his 
departure, his brother, in pursuance of his advice, removed 
the colony from Isabella, to a more eligible station, on the 
opposite side of the island, and laid the foundation of the 
present town of St. Domingo, which, for a long period, 
remained the most considerable European settlement iu 
America, and was the seat of the supreme courts in the 
Spanish dominions. A war with the natives broke out, 
and whilst Diego Columbus was employed against them in 
the field, his attention was arrested by a most alarming 
mutiny among the Spaniards^ which threatened the ruin of 
the colony. Columbus, by a Seasonable offer of pardon, 
and other judicious measures, succeeded in allaying the 
spirit of sedition, and induced the malecontents to return 
to their duty. To effect this object, he was, however, 
obliged so far to yield to the demands of the mutineers, as 
to agree to grant to them allotments of land in different 
parts of the island, with the right to the servitude of the 
natives settled on the same, so far as that they were to 
cultivate a certain portion of ground for the use of their 
new masters, which was to be in lieu of the tribute that 
had been imposed on them. This regulation was the germ 
of the system of Repartimientos, or distribution and servi- 
tude of the natives, which has been established throughout 
the Spanish dommions in America. This plan of dgmes- 
tic servitude was founded on the same principles with the 
feudal system, so far as that applied to villens or serfs, 
who performed the most degrading services, were attached 
to the soil and transferable with it ; and it reduced a large 
proportion of the natives in all the Spanish dominions, to 
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the most degrading servitude, and subjected them to tbe 
jnost grievous and intolerable oppressions. It is one of 
the sources from whence have flown Xhe tears of an oppres- 
sed people, in such profusion, as if collected into one chan- 
nel, would almost swell to a flood the vast rivers whicb 
flow through their country. 

In the year fifteen hundred, Alonzo de Ojeda, a gallant 
officer, who had accompanied Columbus in his second voy- 
age, sailed on an expedition to America, with four ships, 
which had been equipped by the merchants of Seville, and 
was accompanied by Americua Vespucius, a gentleman of 
Florence. Having obtained a chart of Columbus' last 
voyage, Ojeda servilely followed^ the sftme tract, and ar- 
rived OB the coast of Paria. He^iled to the west as far 
as the Cape de Vela, and traversed the coast a considera- 
ble extent beyond where Columbus had touched, and re- 
turned by way of Hispaniola to Spain. 

Americus, on his return, wrote an account of the voy- 
age and discoveries, and framed his narrative with so much 
art and address as to secure to himself the credit and glory 
of having first discovered the continent in the New World. 
The novelty of the work, being the first publication con- 
cerning the discoveries which had been made in the West- 
ern World, and the amusing history which he gave of the 
voyage and adventures, gave it a rapid and extensive cir- 
culation, and spread the fame of the author over Europe. 
This bold attempt to assume the merit and glory, which 
belonged to another, by an unaccountable caprice, has been 
suffered to succeed, and by the universal consent of na- 
tions, the name of America, has been 4)estowed on the 
New World. 

During the fourth voyage made by Columbus, he discov- 
ered the Island of Guiana, and the coast of the Continent 
from Cape Gracias a Dies, to a harbour, which from its beau- 
ty and security, he called Porto Bello. He went on shore at 
various places, and penetrated into the country, but search- 
ed m vain for the strait that he had Icmg been attempting 
to discover, which he supposed led into an unknown ocean. 
He was so charmed with the fertility of the country, and 
the specimens of gold found on the natives^ that he deter- 
mined to plant a small colony under the command of his 
brother, in the province of Verague. But the insolence 
and rapacity of his men, provoked the natives, who were a 
more warlike race than those of the Islands, to take tip 
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arms against Uie Spaniards, part of wbcnn were killed, and 
the rest oUiged to seek safety by abandoning the statkHi. 

This was the first repulse ihB Spaniards had received 
Brom the natives, md deprived Colnmbosof the honour of 
{^anting the first colony on the continent of America. 

From the first discovery of the ccmtinent by Golombas, 
ten years elapsed be^e the Spaniards had made a settle- 
ment in any part of it ; but in the year fifteen hundred and 
nine, two e^qpeditions were fitted out for this purpose ; one 
under the command of Ojeda, ^d the other, under Nicu- 
essa ; the former consisted of three vessels and three hun- 
dred men, and ifae lattef of six vessels, and seven hundred 
men, both of wMth weca fitted out by individual enter- 
prise. A grant or patent, was given to Ojeda, of the coun- 
try fi'Qffl Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien^ and to Ni- 
cuessa, firom thence to Cape Gracias a Dios, with the pow- 
er of planting colonies and establishing a government. 

These adventurers were instructed to acquaint the na- 
tives with the primary articles of Christianity, and particu- 
larly to inform them of the supreme jurisdiction of the 
Pope, and of the grant which he/had made of their country 
to the king of Spain ; and then^ to require them to embrace 
Christianity and to acknowledge the authority of the Span- 
ish Sovereign; and in case the natives did not cmnply 
with these requirements, they were told it would be lawfid 
to attack them with fire and sword, exterminate them, 
and reduce their wives and children to servitude, or com- 
pel them to acknowledge the authority of the Church and 
of the Spanish monarch. This very wise and reasonable 
mode of taking possession of the country, was prescribed by 
the most eminent lawyers and divines in Spain. Both of 
these attempts failed, and nearly all engaged in them, with 
two considerable reinforcements firom St. Domingo, perish- 
ed within one year. The aborigines were fierce and war- 
like, and man^ested the most implacable enmity towards 
them ; they used arrows dipped in poison so noxious, that 
almost every wound was followed by death Seventy ctf 
the Spaniards were Jiilled in one engagement. What few 
survived, settled at Santa Maria, on the Gulf of Darien, un- 
der Vasco Balboa, whose extraordinary courage in the 
most trying emergencies, secured to him the confidence of 
his countrymen, and the rank of their leader. This was 
not ^>pnly hcid advonturer who was afterwards distin- 
goiriiied for daring exploits and splendid undertakings, th^ 
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was engaged in this nnfortunate enterprise. Thef cele- 
brated Francisco Pizarro, was one of Ojeda's party, and in 
this school of adrcrsity and hardships, qualified himself for 
the wonderftil achievements which he subsequently per- 
formed. Hernandes Cortes, was at first engaged in this 
enterprise, but being taken sick at/Str Domingo before the 
expedition sailed, he was left behind and his life spared for 
more daring and successful enterprises. 

Balboa made frequent incursions into the country, and 
subdued several of the caziq^es ; and being informed by the 
natives, that at the distance of many suns to the south, there 
was another ocean, where gold was so common, that the 
inhabitants made their common mtensil^ of that metal, he 
concluded that this ocean was the pne for which Coldmbus 
had so long searched in vain, and that it afforded a direct 
communication to the East Indies. With one hundred 
and ninety men, a part of which he had obtained from His- 
paniola, he undertook the bold expedition, of crossing over 
the Isthmus which connects the continents of North and 
South America, without any knowledge of the extent or 
nature of the country, or any guides but natives, on whose 
fidelity he could not safely rely.. 

Balboa set out on this expedition on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1513 ; and after twenty-five days of incredible hard- 
ships, in passing over a country abounding in' mountains, 
rivers and swamps, and filled with hostile tribes, from the 
summit of a mountain, he beheld the Pacific Ocean, 
stretching in endless extent before him. He hurried to- 
wards it, and rushed into the briny waves to his middle, 
with his swOTd and buckler, and in a transport of joy, took 
possession of that vast Ocean in the name of his Sovereign, 
and swore to defend it with his arms against all his ene- 
mies. He named this part of the Southern Ocean, the 
Gulf of St. Michael, which it has ever since retained. 
Balboa, learnt fix>m the natives that pearl oysters abounded 
in the sea he had discovered, and that there was a very 
opulent country, where the inhabitants were more civilized, 
which lay to the south ; but not thinking it prudent to go 
in search of it with the small and exhausted party he had, 
he returned to Santa Maria ; and embraced the first oppor- 
tunity to communicate his discovieries to the Spanish gov- 
ernmenft, and requested a reinforcement of one thousand 
men, to conquer the country he had discovered^ But, dis- 
regarduig Balboa's in^rtant services, the king sent out 
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an expeditiiHi, and appointed Pedrarias Davila, goTernorc^ 
Darien. By his incapacity and misconduct, he nearly des- 
troyed the colony; and from his envy and jealousy of Bal- 
boa, he caused him to be arrested, jtist as he was on the 
eve of setting out on an expedition to the South Sea, and 
after a mock trial, to be executed. This cruel murder of 
the most able and successful adventurer and commander 
the Spaniards had in America, not only passed without 
censure, but the tyrant was continued at the head of the 
colony. Soon after this he obtained permission, and re- 
moved the colony to Panama, on the opposite side of the 
Isthmus. The object of this was to obtain a more health- 
ful situation. The new, location of the colony greatly fa- 
cilitated the subsequent discoveries and conquests in the 
Southern Ocean. 

Ill the year 1515, Juan de Solis, who was deemed one 
of the most skilful navigators in Spain, commanded an 
expedition to America, and sailing along the coast of the 
Southern Continent, on the first day of January the follow- 
ing year, he discovered a river, which he named Rio Jane- 
iro, from the day on which it was discovered. He con- 
tinued along the coast, and discovered a spacious bay, 
which proved to be the mouth of the Rio de Plata, one of 
the great rivers of the Southern Continent. 

He advanced up the bay, and having landed with the 
intention of penetrating into the country, De Solis and sev- 
eral of his men were slain by the natives, their bodies cut 
in pieces, roasted and eaten in sight of the ships. The 
loss of the commander occasioned the return of the expe- 
dition without making any further discoveries. 

Diego Velasquez, in 1511, commanded an expedition 
from Hispaniola, against the Island of Cuba, and with a 
force of three hunmred men, he conquered an Island of 
seven hundred miles in length, and filled with inhabitants ; 
and from his prudent administration it became one of the 
most flourishing of the Spanish settlements. A colony was 
planted in Cumana, by Las Casas, an ecclesiastic, who 
deeply affected with the miserable servitude to which the 
natives were reduced, had long everted himself for the 
amelioration of their unhappy condition. This colony was 
commenced for this laudable purpose ; but the Indians 
having been treated with such injustice and cruelty, and 
being inif|||i highest state of exasperation against the Span- 
iards, in a secret but ferocious manner, attacked the colo-* 

2 
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fiy, cut bffa part of them, and compelled the real to Ay ift 
consternation to the Island of Cubagua. The expulsion 
of this colony, was in the year 1521. An expedition was 
fitted out from Cuba, under Francisco Cordova, and steer- 
ing in a westerly direction, they discovered a peninsula 
projecting from the continent, which he named Yucatani 
which it has ever since retained. 

The natives were m6re civilized and warlike ; they sur- 
prised and attacked the Spaniards with courage, and in 
consequence of their hostile disposition, no attempt was 
made to effect a settlement. Proceeding to the west, and 
Continuing in sight of the coast, they in sixteen days arriv- 
ed at Campeachy. Cordova having landed with his men 
to procure water, the natives rushed upon them in such 
numbers, and with such impetuosity^ that forty-seven of the 
Spaniards were killed, and nearly every man wounded, so 
that it was with difficulty they regained their ships. Not* 
withstanding the disasterous result ofthis expedition^ a 
new one was soon after fitted out firom Cuba, under Juan 
de Grijalva, who proceeding farther west than Cordova, 
sailed along the coast of a fertile and delightful country, 
and with much surprise and admiration witnessed the vil- 
lages ^hich lay scattered along the shore ; they discovered 
stone houses, which at a distance, appeared white and loi^ 
ty ; they even imagined they saw cities with towers and 
pinnacles ; and one of the sailors observing that the coim- 
try resembled Spain, Grijalva gave it the tiame of New 
Spain, which was received with universal applause. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that this extensive and interest- 
ing portion of America, has retained the name ever since, 
or at least to the extinction of the authority of Spain over it. 

Continuing his course to the west, Grijalva touched at 
several places, and at one Island, which he called Ulua, 
*nd from thence proceeded along the coast as far as thfe 
river Panuco, and then returned to Cuba. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Vdlasquez Jits out an expedition to New S^ain—Cortt* 
f^f^inied to command it— sails from /St. Jago de Cuba— 
lands at 8U Juan de Ulua— interview with the two MeX" 
icau officers — the astonishment of the natives — Cortes 
establishes a council of magistrates, and is chosen com^ 
mander in chief-— commences a settlement at Vera Cruz — 
disaffection among the men — Cartes destroys his ships, 
and commences a march into the interior — War with the 
TlascaUms, who aire defeated with great slaughter — 
P&u^k concluded, and the Tlasealans acknowledge them- 
selves tributary to the Spanish monarch — Cortes comr 
mences Ms march towards Mexico — at Chocula he disco^ 
vers a plot for Ms destruction— great slaughter ensues, 
in which six thousand of the natives perish — arrives at 
the city — Montazuma marches out with great pomp to 
me^him—Tht Spaniards enter the city — Description of 
Mexico — The Spaniards alarmed for their safety — they 
seize Montazuma, and conduct him to the Spanish quar^ 
tersrr-Zulpopoea, his son, and six of his principal ojffi^ 
cers tried and condemned to he burnt alive — Montazuma 
acknowledges himself tributary to the King of Castile- 
Cortes deeply anxious for his situation — Valasquezfits 
out an expedition to New Spain — the command given to 
Namaen, with orders to arrest Cortes — Namaen sets a 
price on Cortes^ head — Cortes attacks him in the night, 
and is victorious^^retums to Mexico, and received toith 
transports of joy by his followers — The Mexicans attack 
the Spaniards — great slaughter among them — Death of 
MoTitazuTna — -Cortes determines to leave the city-^-retreats 
in the nigM-^is attacked, and the number of his men re- 
duced one half — they retreat to Tlascala, harassed by 
the Mexicans — collects troops and again sets out for the 
conquest of Mexico — a conspiracy against his life — th^ 
ringleader executed. 

Hitherto tbe Spaniards had done little more than to 
enlarge their discoveries upon the continent of America ; 
from the coast of Florida north, they had touched at diffe- 
rent plftces^ as fax as thirty-five degrees south of the equa* 
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tor ; they had visited most of the islands in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and off the coast of the main land, and had disco- 
vered the great Southern Ocean, which opened extensive 
prospects and unbounded expectations in that quarter. 

But although the settlements at Hispaniola and Cuba, 
had become considerably flourishing and impwtant, and 
afforded great facilities for enterprises on the continent, no 
colony had been maintained there, except the feeble and 
languishing one at Darien, and nothing had been attempt- 
ed towards the conquest of this extensive country which 
had been discovered. The ferocity and courage of the 
natives, with the other obstacles attending such an enter- 
prise, had discouraged the adventurers, who had explored 
the continent, and they returned contented with the dis- 
coveries they had made, and the taking possession of the 
country, without attempting to maintain any foothold in it. 
This was the state of Spanish affairs in America in the 
year 1518, twenty-six^ years after the discovery of the 
country by Columbus. But at this period a new era com- 
menced, and the astonishing genius, and almost incredible 
exertions of one man, conquered a powerful and populous 
nation, which compared with those tribes, with which the 
Spaniards had hitherto been acquainted, were a civilised 
people, understanding the arts of life, and were settled in 
towns, villages, and even large, magnificent and opulent 
cities. 

Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Gri- 
jalva, was na sooner communicated to Valasquez, than 
prompted by ambition, he conceived the plan of fitting out 
a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country ; and so great was his ardour, that without wait- 
ing for the authority of his Sovereign, or the return of Gri- 
jalva, the expedition was prepared and ready to sail about 
the time thfe latter entered the port of St. Jago de Cuba. 
Valasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expected 
would attend the expedition, yet being sensible that he had 
neither the courage or capacity to command it himself, he 
was greatly embarrassed in selecting a person who suited 
his views ; as he wanted a man of sufficient courage, talents 
and experience to cbmmand, but who at the same time, 
would be a passive instrument in his hands. It was with 
no small difficulty a man of this description could be found, 
as those possessing the requisite abilities, had too muc]). 
(spirit to be the creatures of a jealoua and capricious mag- 
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ler. At length two of the secretaries of Valasquez, re- 
commended Fernando Cortes, as a man suitable for his 
purpose ; and, happily for his country, but fatally for him- 
self, he immediately foil in with the proposition. Yalas- 
quez believed that Cortes possessed courage and talents for 
command, united with a bold and adventurous spirit, and 
that hi» humble condition would keep him dependant on 
his will, and prevent his aspiring at independence. Cortes 
was one of the adventurers who came out to Hispaniola in 
the year 1504, when the Island was under the governor- 
ship of Ovando, who was kinsman of his ; from which cir- 
cumstance, he was immediately employed in several lucra- 
tive and honourable stations ; but not being satisfied with 
these, he accompanied Valasquez in his esq^edition to 
Cuba ; and distinguished himself in the conquest of that 
IsJand. Cortes received his commission with the warmest 
gratitude, and erecting his standard before his own house, 
he immediately assumed the ensigns of his new dignity. 

His extraordinary talents and activity were at once 
brought into requisition, and so great and unremitted weie 
his exertions in forwarding the expedition, that he sailed 
from St Jago de Cuba on the eighteenth day of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1518 ; a short time after he received hi» 
commission, Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a small settle- 
ment on the same side of the Island, where he was joined 
by several adventurers, and received a supply of provisions 
and military stores. Valasquez, who had been jealous of 
Cortes before he sailed, was confirmed in his suspicions of 
his fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and 
immediately despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive him 
of his commission. But he had already acquired the con- 
fidence of his officers and men in such a degree as to be 
able to intimidate the chief magistrate of the place, and de- 
part without molestation. From' this place Cortes sailed 
to the Havana, where he obtained more recruits and addi- 
tional supplies. Valasquez irritated and mortified at the 
failure of his first attempt to deprive Cortes of his commi^^ 
sion, despatched a confidential friend to the place with 
peremptory orders to Pedro Barba his Lieutenant Governor 
in that colony, instantly to arrest Cortes, and send him un- 
der a strong guards a prisoner to St. Jago, and to counter- 
mand the saUing of the fleet. Cortes having obtained in- 
|i>rmation of the designs of Valasquez, before his messen- 
ger arrived, immediately took measures to counteract 
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them. He ordered such of his officers ^s he knew to be 
particularly attached to the governor, on some service 
abroad and then acquainted the men of the unreasonable 
jealousy of the governor, and of his intention to deprive 
him of his command, and arrest the progi^ess of the arma- 
ment. The officers and men were equally astonished and 
indignant at the conduct of the governor, and with one 
voice beseeched Cortes not to deprive them of a leader in 
whom they all had such confidence, and offered to shed the 
}ast drop of their bleod to maintain his authority. 

This was the result expected by Cortes, and was highly 
gratifying to his ambition. In reply, he informed his men 
that he would never desert soldiers who hi^ given such 
signal proofs of attachment, and promised instantly to con- 
duct them to that rich country which had been so long the 
object of their hopes and wishes. Every thing was n6w 
ready for their departure. 

The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of an hundred 
tons, three of seventy or eighty, and the residue small 
open barks. There were on lK>ard five hundred and eight 
soldiers, arid one hundred and nine seamen and artificers, 
making in al) six hundred and seventeen men. A part c^ 
^h^ men had fire arms, the rest eross-bows, swords, and 
i^ars. They had only sixteen hcurses and ten small field 
pieces. With this force Cortes was about to commence 
war with a view of conquest, upon a nation whose domin-* 
iops were more extensive than all the kingdoms subject to 
the Spanish cfown, and which was filled with people con-, 
siderably advanced in civilization. Although this expedi* 
tion was undertaken for the purpose of aggression and f<Mr 
plunder and conquest, yet so strange and Mind is religions 
fanaticism, that with Uiese objects were blended the pro- 
pagation of Christianity ; and up^ the Spanish standards, 
a large cross was displayed with this inscription : " Let ux 
foUow the cross for under this sign we shaU amquer .'" 

The expedition touched at the several places which had 
been visited by Grijalva, and continued its course to the 
westward^ntil he arrived at St. Juan de Ulua, where a large 
canoe filled with people, two o£ whom appeared to be per- 
sons of distinction, approached the fleet with signs of 
friendship, and came on board without Miy symptoms of 
fear or distrust. By means of a female Indian, who had 
previously b^en taken on board, and was afterwards knowiv 
by the name of Donnj^ Marina, and who understood the Aa- 
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tec, or Mexican language. Cortes ascertained that the 
two persons of distinction were deputies despatched by the 
two governors of the province, and that they acknowledged 
the authority of a great monarch, whom they called Mon-. 
tazuina, who was sovereign of the whole country ; and 
that they were ^ent to inquire what his object was in visit- 
ing their shores, and to odfer him any assistance he might 
stand in need of, in order to continue his voyage. Cortea 
informed them that he had visited their country with no 
other than the most (riendly intentions, and for an object 
of very great importance to their king and country. The 
next morning without waiting an answer, the Spaniards 
landed ; and the natives, like the man who warmed the 
frozen snake, which being revived, bit his child to death, 
assisted them with great akcrity, little suspecting that they 
were introducing into their peaceful borders, the invaders 
and despoilers of their country. In the course of the day, 
Teutite and Pilpatoe, the two governors of the province, 
entered th%.camp of Cortes, with a numerous retinue, and 
were received with much ceremony and apparent respect. 
Cortes informed them that he came as ambaraador from 
Don Carlos, king of Castile, the most^MMverful monarch of 
the East, and that the object of his embassy was of such 
vast moment, that he could communicate it to no one but 
Montazuma himself and therefore requested that they 
would conduct him into the presence of the Emperor. .The 
Mexican officers were astonished at so e^itraordinary a pro- 
position, and attempted to dissuade Cortes from it ; but he 
insisted upon a compliance with his request, in a peremp^ 
tory and almost authoratative manner. In the meantime, he 
observed some of the natives delineating on white cotton 
cloth, figures of the ships, horses, artillery, soldiers, fire- 
arms and other objects which attracted their attention ; and 
beiog informed that these were to be conveyed to Monta- 
zuma, he wbhed to fill their Emperor with the greatest 
possible awe, of the irresistible power of his strange guests. 
He instantly ordered the troops formed in order of battle,^ 
various martial movements and evolutions were peitormed, 
the horse exhibited a specimen of their agijity and impetu- 
osity, and the field pieces were discharged into the wood, 
which made dreadfiil havoc among the trees. The Mex- 
icans looked on in silent amazement,, until the cannon were 
fired, when some fed, others fell on the ground, and all 
were fiUed with consternation an.d dismay ; and were con- 
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founded at the ^ight of men who seemed to command the 
thunder of heaven, and whose power appeared so nearly to 
resemble that of the Great Spirit. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to Montazu- 
ma, and returned in a few days, although Mexico, where 
he resided, was one hundred and eighty miles from St. Jaan 
de Ulua, where Cortes was. This despatch was in con- 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had not then 
been introduced into Kurope ; courriers were stationed at 
given distances along the principal roads, and being train- 
ed to the business, they conveyed intelligence vvith great 
despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe, were empowered to de- 
liver the answer of their master to Cortes ; but previous to 
which, agreeably to their instructions, and with the mistar 
ken hope of conciliating his favour, they offered to him the 
presents which had been sent by the Emperor. These 
were introduced with great ceremony, by a train of one 
hundred Indians, each loaded with the presents of his 
sovereign : they were deposited on mats so {daced as to 
shew them to the greatest advantage, and consisted of 
the manufactures of the country, such as fine cotton stufis,, 
so splendid as to resemble rich silks ; pictures of animals 
and otiier rational objects, formed of feathers of various 
hues, with such wonderful art and skill, as to rival the 
works of the pencil ; but what most attracted the attention 
of the Spaniards, whose avidity for the precious metals 
knew no bounds, was the manufactures of gold and silver. 
Among the bracelets, collars, rings and trinkets of gold, 
were two large plates of a circular form, one of massive 
gold, representing the sun, the other of silver, an em- 
blem of the moon. These specimens of the riches of thp 
t^ountry, instead of conciliating the favour of the Span- 
iards, and inducing them to quit the country, had the 
effect of oil cast upon flames, with the view to extinguish 
it ; they inflamed their cupidity for gold to such a pitcb,. 
as that they could hardly be restrained in theur ardour to 
become masters of a country affbrding such riches. These 
splendid presents were received by Cortes with great re- 
spect for the monarch whose liberality bestowed them. 
This gave courage to the Mexican officers, who informed 
Cortes, that tliougn Montazuma wished him to accept these 
presents, as a token of his respect, yet he could not con- 
sent to have him approach, with an armed force, nearer to 
his capital, or remain any longer in his dominions. " In- 
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fiHrm joar master/' said Cortes, in a peremptory tone, " that 
I insist on my first demand, and that I cannot return, with- 
oat disgrace, until I have had an interview with the sove- 
leign, whom I was sent to visit in the. name of my king.^ 
Tl^ Mexicans were astonished at this boldness, as they had 
been accustomed to see th^ will of their monarch Obeyed, 
in the most imj^icit manner. They requested time to send 
to the emperor once more, with which request the Spanish 
general complied. The Mexican monarch and his coun- 
sellors were greatly embarrassed and alarmed, and knew 
not what measures to adopt to expel from their country 
such bold and troublesome intruders. Their fears were 
increased by the influence of superstition, there having long 
prevailed a tradition, that their country would be invaded 
and overrun by a^ formidable race of men, who would come 
Srom the regions towards the rising of the sun. Montazu- 
ma and his advisers, dreading the consequences of involv- 
ing their country in war with enemies who seemed to be of 
a higher order of beings, and to command and direct the 
elements, sent to Cortes a mere positive command to 
leave the country, and most preposterously accompanied 
this with a rich present, which -rendered the Spaniards the 
more bent on becoming masters of a country that n)pear- 
ed to be filled with the precious metals. When Teutile 
delivered the ultimatum of his sovereign, together with the 
rich presents, and Cortes again insisted on his demand of 
seeing the emperor, the Mexican abruptly turned and left 
the camp, with looks and gestures which plainly shewed 
that hb astonishment was not greater than his indignation, 
at the boldness and insolence of the Spanish general. This 
terminated all friendly intercourse between the natives and 
the Spaniards, imd hostilities were immediately expected. 
But at thiB crisis the situation of Cortes was rendered more 
alarming, by disaffection among his men, which had been 
produced by the danger of their situation and the exertions 
of some of the officers, who were friendly to Yalasquez. 
Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the malecontents, presented 
a remonstrance to Cortes, demanding, with great boldness, 
to be conducted immediately back to Cuba. Cortes listen- 
ed, with attention, to the remonstrance, and in com- 
pliance with it, immediately gave orders for the fleet to be 
in readiness to sail the next day. This was no sooner 
known, than it produced the effect Cortes had foreseen ; 
the whole camp was in confusion and almost in mutiny. 
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All demanded to see their leader, and when Cortes a|^>em]> 
ed, they asked whether it was worthy Castilian courage to 
be daunted by the first appearance of danger, and to fly 
before the enemy appeared t They insisted on pursuing 
the enterprise, the vsuue of which had vastly increased from 
what they had seen, and declared that they would follow 
him, with alacrity, through every danger, to the possession 
and conquest of those rich countiries, of which they had 
seen such satisfactory evidence. Cortes, delighted with their 
ardour, declared that his views were the saii^e as their own, 
but that he had given the order to re-embark, from a belief 
that it was the wish of all ; but being happy to learn that 
they were animated with so noble a spirit, he would resume 
the pl^»iie had at first conceived, which was the establish- 
ment ^f a settlement on the sea coast, and then to pene- 
trate into the hecurt of the country ; and he had no doubt 
but that he could conduct them in a career of victory 
which would redound to their glory and establish their 
fortune. 

As the first step, towards planting a colony, Cortes as« 
sembled the principal meh of his party, who proceeded to 
elect a council of magistrates, in whom its government was 
to be vested. The magistrates, chosen, were called by the 
official names which existed in Spain, and were to exercise 
the same jurisdiction ; and aU of them were the devoted 
fViends of Cortes. The council was immediately assem- 
bled, when Cortes appeared before them, with the most 
profound respect, and, addressing the new tribunal, he in- 
formed them that as the sovereign of the country had 
already shewn a hostile disposition,: the security of the co- 
lony depended upon military force, and that on subordina- 
tion and discipline ; and as his commission, received from 
the Governor of Cuba, had long since been revoked, his 
authority might be questionable ; he therefore resigned his 
commission, and observed, that though he had been accus*- * 
tomed to command, yet he should cheerfi^ly obey whom- 
soever they might see fit tp place at the head of affairs. As 
he had arranged this matter with his friends in the council, 
the resignation of Cortes was accepted, and immediately he 
was chosen, by their unanimous voice, Captain-General of 
the Army, and Chief Justice of the Cok)ny ; his commis- 
sion was made out in the king's name, with the most ample 
powers, and was to continue in force until the royal plea- 
sure might be ascertained. Before accepting this appointr 
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tt^nt, the troopjB were consulted, and they unanhnously 
confirmed the ciioice, and Uie air resounded with Cortes^ 
name, and all swore to shed the kst drop of their blood in 
saf>port of his authority. Some of the adherents of Valas* 
quez, exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Cor- 
tes, by a prompt exercise of linthority, and by arresting and 
putting in chains several of the leaders of the malecontents, 
suppressed a faction, which, had it not been timely checked, 
might hare endangered all his hopes. Cortes was now 
placed in a situation which he had long desired, by render* 
ing himself entirely independent of the Governor of Cuba. 
Having employed some of his ofiScets to survey the coast, 
the Spanish adventurer resolved to remove .^ili^t forty 
miles to the northward, where there was a more conniodi* 
ous harbour, the soil more fertile, and in other re6{X|ts a 
more eligible ^pot for a settlement. He immediately mark- 
ed out the ground for a town, and as avarice and religious 
fimaticism were the two principles which governed the 
conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he 
named the town ViUarica, de la Vera Cruz — the rich town 
ef the true cross. Huts were ordered to be erected, which 
might afford a shelter ; these were to be surrounded by 
^i^fications and works of sufficient strength to afford se- 
curity from the attack of the natives ; and by the united 
exertions of officers and men, Cortes himself setting an 
example of industry and perseverance, and with the assist- 
ance of the natives, the works were forwarded with aston- 
ishing rapidity. In proceeding to this place, the Spaniards 
had passed through the country of Zempoalla, and had an 
Interview with seteral of the caziques of that tettlement, 
and learnt, with much satisfaction, that thej were unfriendly 
to Montazuma, and anxious to throw off his yoke ; he also 
learnt many particulars concerning that monarch ; that he 
was a great tyrant, and oppressed his subjects , that he 
had conquered sonUe provinces and ruined others by exces- 
fiive exactions. 

Whilst emplcqred in erecting the town, the caziqiied of 
Zempoalla and of duiabislan, frequently vi^ted them, 
which gave Cortes an opportunity to raise their con- 
ceptions of the character and power of the Spaniards to the 
highest i^tch, and at the same time to encourage their op- 
pontion to the government of Montezuma, by assuring 
them of his protection* He so fkr succeeded in this, that 
when some of Montazuma's officers came among thern^ to 
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collect the usual tribute, they seized them, and treated 
them as prisoners, and, agreeably to their barbarous super- 
stition, were preparing to sacrifice them to their gods, when 
Cortes interfered, and delivered them from their impending 
fate. This act of open rebellion served to attach these 
caziques firmly to the Spaniards, as their protection alone 
could save them from the dreadful consequences of Mon- 
tazuma's displeasure ; and Cortes soon succeeded in per- 
suading them to acknowledge themselves, in a formal 
manner, to be the vassals of the Spanish monarch. Their 
example was followed by severai other tribes At this 
period, Cortes despatched a vessel to Spain, with a high- 
coloured description of the <5ountry he had discovered, 
which was confirmed by many of the specimens of wealth 
they had received from the natives, with an account of the 
progress he had made in establishing the Spanish authority 
over it ; he attempted to justify his throwing off the author- 
ity of Valasquez and setting up for himself, and requested 
a confirmation of his authority from the crown* 

Disaffection again appeared amcmg the men, of a more 
alarming character than what had existed before, which, 
though promptly suppressed, filled his mind with disquie- 
tude and concern, and lead him to adopt one of the boldest 
measyires of which history affords any account. He was 
satisfied, that from the appalling dangers, and magnitude 
of the undertaking, and from the spirit of disaffection 
which although suppressed, still lurked among his troops, 
it would be impossible to maintain his authority over them, 
except by cutting off the means of return. After reflect- 
ing on the subject with deep solicitude, he resolved on 
destroying the fleet, which would place the Spaniards in a 
situation, that they must conquor or parish ; and by the 
most plausible ^nd artful representations, he succeeded in 
persuading his men to acquiesce in this desperate me|isure. 
With universal consent the ships were drawn (m shore, 
and afler being stripped of their sails, rigging, and every 
thing of value, they were broken to pieces. His influence 
must have been unbounded, to be able to persuade his men 
to an act, which is unparalleled in the amnals of man •: 
five hundred men voluntarily cut off their means of return- 
ing, and shut themselves up in a hostile country, filled 
with warlike and ferocious inhabitants whose savage mode 
of warfare, spared their prisoners only for the torture, or to 
be offered in sacrifice to their angry deities. 
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Cortes now fek pr^Mired to enler upon a eaMer of tio- 
tory and coaiqiiest, in dome measure miited to his ambitioa 
a&d rapacity. -Having advanced to Zenpoalla, hie zed 
^ seligicm lead him lo overturn the idols in the temples, 
^nd to place a (^ucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary, 
in their stead ; which rash st^p came near blasting al! his 
hopes in the bud. The natives were filled with horror, 
and were excited to arms hy their priests ; but Cortes had 
such afi aBC«[idency over them that he foaUy pacified 
them, and restored harmony. 

He marched from Zempoalla on the sixteenth of Au^pist, 
with five hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field pieces, 
with the intention of penetrating into the heiut of a great 
iLHd powerful nation. The residue of his men, aaost of 
whom were unfit for service, were left as a garrison at 
Vera Cruz. The cazique of 2iempoalla, supplied him 
with provisions, and with two hundred Indians, caHed 
Tamemes, whose office it was to carry burdens, and do 
other raenisJ servi<ces ; together with four hundred soldiem, 
most of whom were persons of. note, who might be hostap 
ges ^ the fidelity of their chief. He advanced near the 
t^rritcMiies of the Tlascalans, and having learned that they 
were implacable enemies of the Mexicans, he was in hopes 
to pass through their country unmolested. He diq>atched 
four of the Zempoallans to request this privilege, and ex- 
plain his firiendly intentions. The Tlascalans, instead of 
granting this request, seized the ambassadors, and were 
|Hreparing to sacrifice them to their gods. Cortes was 
oUiged to march into their territoi^es, and being a fierce 
and warlike people, they attacked him with great fury, and 
with vast numbers ; and although defeated and dispersed 
in every attack, they rallied and returned to the confiict, 
with valor and perseverance far surpassing any thing which 
had been witnessed in America. Although the Tlascalans 
brought into the ^eld immense armies, aiKi fought with 
courage and perseverance, they were onable to rtop the 
progress of tl^ Spaniards-^^-so great is the advantage of 
discipline and science over barbuian fiirce. They mf- 
jered severely in the successive conflicts, and only killed 
Iwo horses aud wounded severd men, of the Spaniards, 
Believing the Spaniards to be invincible, as the hist resort 
4hey consulted their priests conoaming these strange in- 
vaders, and how they could be repetied; and wereiafiMin- 
ed thaA th^ were the offspring of the Sun, produced by 

3 
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his creative energy, in regions of the East, and that they 
wer^ invincible during the day, but at nighty when de- 
prived of the sustaining influence of the Sun, they dwindled 
into mere mortals, and could be as easily overcome as other 
men. This response appeared very plausible, and imme- 
diately the Tlascalans prepared to surprise and attack the 
Spaniards in the night. But Cortes was too vigilant to be 
surprised by an Indian stratagem ; his outposts observed 
the movements of the Indians, and gave the alarm ; the 
troops were immediately formed, sallied out of the camp^ 
and dispersed the enemy with great slaughter. The last, 
effort, the advice of their priests, having completely failed, 
they became desirous of ending hostilities with a race that 
they regarded as more than mortal, but were at loss whether 
they were good or evil beings. " If," said they, " you are 
divinities of a cruel and^savage nature, we present you five 
slaves, that you may eat their flesh and drink their blood ; 
if you are mild deities, accept an offering of incense and 
variegated plumes ; if you are mere mortals, here are meat 
and bread and fruit, to nourish you." Peace was conclud- 
ed, and the Tlascalans acknowledged themselves tributary 
to the Spanish monarch, and agreed to assist Cortes in his 
operations against the Mexicans, and he engaged to protect 
them and their country. The Tlascalans, in every adver- 
sity of fortune, remained faithful to the Spaniards, and it 
was to this alliance that they were indebted for success in 
the conquest of th^ Mexican empire. 

Cortes reposed twenty days at Tlascala, to recruit his 
troops, who were exhausted with hard service, and enfee- 
bled by the distempers of the climate ;^ During this inter- 
val he obtained extensive information concerning the 
Mexican empire and the character and pc^itical condition 
of its sovereign. His troops being recruited, the ^anish 
general commenced his march towards Mexico, with six 
thousand Tlascalan warriors added to his force. He di- 
rected his route to Cholula, a considerable town, five leagues 
distant, celebrated for its vast pjrramid, or temple, and as 
being regarded as the seat of their gods. Here, although 
they had entered the town without opposition, and with 
much apparent respect, the Spaniards soon discovered a 
deep plot laid for their destruction, ' and having obtained 
eatisfactory proofs Cortes deteripined to make such an ex- 
ample as would inspire his enemieswith terror. He drew 
his forces up in the oentare ef the town, and sent for most of 
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the magistrates and chief citizens, under rarioos pretences; 
who, at a given signal, were seized, and then the troops and 
the Tlascalans fell on the people, who, being deprived of 
their leaders, and filled with astonishment, dropped their 
arms, and remained motionless, without making the least 
effort to defend themselves. The slaughter was dreadilil ; 
the streets were filled with the dead and covered with blood ; 
the priests and some of the chief families took refoge in the 
temples : these were set on fire and all consumed together. 
This scene of carnage continued for two days, during which, 
six thousand of th^ natives perished, without the loss of a 
single individual of their destroyers. 

From Cholula it was but twenty leagues to Mexico, and 
€k>rtes marched directly towards tli^ capital ; through 
every place he passed, he was received as a deliverer, and 
heard the grievances of the inhabitants, all of which he 
promised to redress. He was highly gratified on perceiving 
that the seeds of discontent were scattered through the 
the empiie, and not confined to the remote provinces. As 
the Spaniards approached the capital, the unhappy monarch 
w^s distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what to 
do ; one day he sent orders inviting them to advance ; the 
next, commanding them to retire and leave the country. As 
the Spaniards drew near to the city, one thousand persons, 
of distinction, came out to meet them, clad in mantles of 
fine cotton and adorned with plumes , each, in his order, 
passed by and saluted Cortes in the manner deemed most 
respectful in their country. At length they announced the 
approach of the Emperor himself ; his retinue consisted of 
two hundred persons, dressed in uniform, with plumes and 
feathers, who marched two and two, bare-footed, with their 
eyes fixed on the ground ; to these succeeded ahigher rank, 
with more showy apparel. Montazuma followed in a litter, 
or chair, richly ornamented with gold and feathers, borne 
on the shoulders of four of his favourites ; a canopy, of 
curious workmanship, was supported over his head ; three 
officers walked before him, with gold rods, which, at given 
intervals, they raised up, as a signal for the people to bow 
their heads and hide their faces, as unworthy to behold so 
august a sovereign. As he approached Cortes, the latter 
dismounted and advanced in the most respectful manner ; 
Montazuma at the same time alighted, and leaning on two 
of his attendants, approached, with a slow and stately pace, 
cotton cloth being strewed on the ground, that be might 
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not toocfa the earth. Cortes saioted him with profound 
revereace, according to the European fashion, and Mcmta- 
xuma returned the milutation in the manner of his country : 
he touched witib his hand the ground; and then kissed it. 
This being the mode of sahitation of an inferior to a supe- 
rxMr, the Mexicans yiewed with astonishment this act of 
condescensicm in their monarch, whom they had been ac- 
eustonied to consider as esalfted above all mortals, and 
related lo the gods. Montazuma having conducted the 
fl^paniards to the quarters provided for them, on retiring, 
> addressed C<»tes as follows : — '' You are now with your 
brothers, in your own house ; refresh yourselves after your 
fiitigue, and be happy until I return.'' The Spimiards 
were lodged in an ancient palace, surrounded with a waU^ 
with towers at proper distances, which would servefor de- 
fence ; the accommodations were not only sufficient for 
the Spaniards, but likewise for their Indian allies. 

Mexico is situated in an immense plain, or valley, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and all the waters that descend 
fhom these mountains are collected in several small and 
two large lakes, of about ninety miles in circumference, 
which communicate with each other. The city is built on 
the banks of one of these lakes and several adjacent islands ; 
the access to the city is by several causeways, of great ex« 
tent ; at proper distances are openings, with bridges, for 
the water to pass, when it overflows the flat. The houses 
of the inhabitants were little better than Indian huts, yet 
placed in regular order ; but the temples and other puMic 
buildings, the houses of the monarch and persons of dis- 
tinction, were of vast dimensions, and had soine claims to 
magnificence, especially when it is considered that the 
inhabitants knew not the use of iron or edged tools, and 
were destitute of the aid of domestic animals. 

The Spaniards soon became alarmed for their safety, as 
it was apparent, that by breaking down the bridges their 
retreat would be cut off, and they would be shut up in a 
hostile city, where all their superiority in arms could not 
prevent their being overwhelmed by the multitude of their 
enemies. Reflecting, with deep concern, on his situation, 
€ortes resolved on a measure scarcely less bold and des- 
perate than that of destroying his ships ; this was to seize 
the sovereign of a great empire, in his own capital, sur- 
rounded by his subjects, and retain him as a prisoner in 
f he Spanish quarters. When he first proposed this mea- 
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Qire to his officers, most of tfaem were startled with its 
aitdacity ; but he convinced them that it was the only step 
that could save them from destruction, and they agreed 
instantly to make the attempt. At his usual honr of visit- 
lag Montazuma, Cortes repaired to the palace, with five of 
his bravest officers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty 
chosen men followed at some distance, and appeared to be 
sauntering along the street. The rest of the troope, and 
their allies, were prepared to sally out at the first alarm. 
As the Spaniards entered, the Mexican officers retired, and 
Cortes addressed the monarch in a very different tone from 
what he had been accustomed to do, and accused him of 
being the instigator of the attack made on his garrison left 
at Vera Cruz, in which several Spaniards were killed, and 
demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with astonish- 
ment and indignation, asserted his innocence with great 
warmth, and as a proof of it, ordered the officer, who at* 
tacked the Spaniards, brought to Mexico as a prisoner. 
Cortes pretended that he was satisfied with this declara* 
tion, but Isaid that his soldiers would never be convincdl 
that Montazuma did not entertain hostile intentions to- 
wards them, unless he repaired to the Spanish quarters, as 
a mark of confidence, where he would be served and hon* 
oured as became a great monarch. The first mention of 
90 strange and alarming a prc^)osal, abnost berefl the un- 
happy monarch of his senses ; he remonstrated and pro- 
tested against it ; the altercation became warm^ and 
continued for several hours', when Valasquez de Leon, a 
daring and impetuous young officer, exclaimed, with great 
vehemence, " why waste more words or time in vain ? let 
us seize him instantly, or stab him to the heart." The au- 
dacity of thi^ declaration, accompanied with fierce and 
throatening looks and gestures, intimidated Montazuma, 
he submitted to his fate, and agreed to comply with their 
request. Monjtazqma now called in his officers and inform- 
ed them of his determination ; they heard it with astonish- 
ment and.grief, but made no reply. He wa?, accordingly, 
carried to the Spanish quarters, with great parade, buX 
bathed in tears. We consult history in vain for any paral- 
lel to this transaction, whether we consider the boldness 
and temerfty of the measure, or the success with which it 
was executed. 

Qulpopoca, the commander who attacked the garrison 
at Vera Cruz, hifrson, and six of his principal officers, were 

3* 
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delivered to Cortes, to be punished as he deemed proper ; 
and after a mock trial, before a Spanish court martial, they 
were condemned to be burnt alive, which infamous and 
wicked sentence was carried into execution, amidst vast 
multitudes of their astonished countrymen, who viewed the 
scene with silent horror. Montazuma remained in the 
quarters of the Spaniards for six months, was treated with 
apparent respect and served by his own officers, but 
strictly watched and kept in " durance vile." During this 
period, Cortes, having possession of the sovereign, go- 
verned the empire in his name ; his commissions and orders 
were issued as formerly, and strictly obeyed, although it 
was known that the monarch was a prisoner, in the hands 
of the invaders of the country. The Spaniards made them- 
selves acquainted with the country, visited the remote pro- 
vinces, displaced some officers, whom they suspected of 
unfriendly designs, and appointed others, more obsequious 
to their will. And so completely was th^ spirit of Monta- 
zuma subdued, that at length Cortes induced him to ac- 
knowledge himfielf as tributary, and a vassal of the King of 
Castile. This last and most humiliating condition, to which 
a proud and haughty monarch, accustomed to independent 
and absolute power, can be reduced, overwhelmed him with 
the deepest distress. He called together the chief men of 
the empire, and informed them of this determination, but 
was scarcely able to speak, being frequently interrupted 
with tears and groans, flowing from a heart filled with 
anguish. 

Cortes had deprived Montazuma of his liberty, of his 
wealth, and of his empire : he wished now to deprive him 
of his religion. But though the unhappy monarch had 
submitted to every other demand, this he would not yield 
to, and Cortes, enraged at his obstinacy, had the rashness 
to order the idols of the temples thrown down by force ; but 
the priests, taking arms in their defence, and the people 
rallying in crowds to support them, Cortes was oMiged to 
desist from an act which the inhabitants viewed as the 
highest sacrilege. This rash step excited the bitter en- 
mity of the priests against the Spaniards, who regarded 
them as the enemies of the gods, who would avenge the 
insult which had been offered to them. They roused the 
leading men, and from this moment the Mexicans began to 
reflect on the means of destroying or expelling^ such auda- 
cious and impious invaders. They held frequeal ooasulta^' 
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tions with one another, and with their captive prince. 
Being an willing to have recourse to arms, if it could be 
avoided, Montazuma called Cortes into his presence, and 
informed him, that now all the objects of his mission were 
fulfilled, and it was the will, both of the gods and of his 
•pie, that the Spaniards should instantly depart from 
empire, and if he did not comply with this reque^st, 
vitable destruction would overtake him. Cortes, 
inking it prudent not to appear to oppose the wishes of 
3 Mexicans, informed Montazuma that he was expecting 

' ^oon to leave the country, and had already began to make 

^ preparations for his departure. 

Whilst Cortes was deeply anxious as to his situation, in 
consequence of the evident designs of the Mexicans, a 
more farming danger threatened him from another quarter, 
Valasquez, Governor of Cuba, having obtained intelligence 
oC Cortes proceedings ; that he had renounced all de- 
pendence on his authority, was attempting to esublish an 
indepeniknt colony, and had applied toXhe king to confirm 
his acts, was filted with indignation, and resolved to be 
avenged on the man who had so basely betrayed his confi- 
dence and usurped his authority. Bil engaged, with great 
ardour, in preparing an expedition, which was destined to 
New Spain, to arrest Cortes, bring him home in irons, and 
then to prosecute tuid complete the conquest of the country 
in his own name. The armament consisted of eighteen ves- 
sels, having on board eight hundred foot soldiers and eighty 
horsemen, with a train of twelve pieces of cannon. The 
command of this expedition was entrusted to Narvaez, with 
instructiohs to seize Cortes and his principal officers, and 
then complete the conquest of the country. The fatal ex- 
perience of Valasquez had neither inspired him with wis- 
dom or courage ; for he still entrusted to another what he 
ought to have executed himself. 

When Cortes first heard that several ships had appeared 
on the coast, he supposed that it was an expedition which 
his messengers had procured to be sent fi-om Spain as a 
re-enforcement. But the joy which this occasioned was 
soon turned to sorrow, when, instead of friends, he learnt 
that it was a new and more fi^rmidable enemy. In this 
appalling exigency, Cortes was greatly embarrassed feow to 
act ; he finally concluded that he could rely only on his 
arms, and leiiving one hundred and fifty men in Mexico, 
to guard the royal prisoner, and maintain his authority, he 
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commenced his march towards the coast, with the restdae 
of his troops, which, after being re-enforced by the garri- 
son at Vera Cruz, did not exceed two hundred and fifty 
men. Although sensible that the dispute must be decided 
by the sword, he despatched several messengers to Narvaez, 
to offer terms of accommodation, but without success ; and 
the demands of Narvaez were so insolent as greatly to en- 
rage the followers of Cortes. Narvaez, relying on his su- 
periority of numbers, and confident of victory, set a price 
on Cortes' head. At length the armies approached near 
each other, and Narvaez immediately marched out to offer 
Cortes battle. But the latter prudently declined an en- 
gagement, and moving off, took a station where he was 
secure from attack. He foresaw that the enemy would 
naturally give themselves up to respose, after their fotigues, 
and resolved to surprise and attack them in the night. 
His officers and men highly approved of this measure, and 
it was executed in a most gallant manner, and with success^ 
surpassing the most sanguine hopes he could have enter- 
tained. The sentinels were seized and the enemy waa 
completely surprised ; and after a de^erate but ineffectual 
struggle, their commtmder having been wounded and made 
prisoner, they surrendered at discretion. Cortes treated 
the vanquished not as enemies, but as his countrymen, and 
offered to conduct them back to Cuba, or to receive them 
into his service on the same terms as his owi^ soldiers. To 
the latter proposition they all acceded, with the exception 
of a few personal friends of Narvaez, and avowed the satis- 
faction they felt in following so distipguished a commander. 
Thus by the good fortune and great abilities of the con- 
queror of Mexico, an event which threatened to annihilate 
all his hopes, was turned so greatly to his advantage that it 
affi)rded him a re-enforcement exceeding in number the 
troops he then had, and placed him at the head of one thou- 
sand Spaniards. He immediately commenced a rapid 
march back to the cs^tal, a courier having arrived, just 
after the victory over Narvaez, from the garrison left there, 
with intelligence that the Mexicans, immediately after the 
departure of Cortes, had taken arms and attacked the 
Spaniards in their quarters, with great fury. He found, b» 
he passed through the Mexican territories, that the spirit of 
hostility to the Spaniards was not confined to the capital ; 
the inhabitants deserted the towns through which he pass- 
ed, and removed all provisions, so that be could scarcely 
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tabsfel; fais troope. Nothmg' bat the rapidity of his mo^ 
^nents cookl have saved the garrison, as the Mexicans had 
destroyed the two brigantines which Cortes had built to 
secure the command of the lake, reda<^ their magazines 
to ashes, and were carrying on hostilities with such fury 
and perseverance that with all their bravery the Spaniards 
must soon have been overwhelmed by the multitude of their 
enemies. But so ignorant were the Mexicans of the art of 
war, and so little had they learnt from experience, that 
they permitted Cortes again to enter the ca^Htal, when 
they could, with4he greatest ease, have prevented it, by 
breaking down the bridges and causeways. The garrison 
received their countrymen with transports of joy, and 
Cortes, feeling confident in his strength, had the impru- 
dence to throw off the disguise which had covered his 
actions, and to treat the captive monarch with contempt, 
Hid scarcely to conced his intentions of subjugating the 
oooatry. This indiscretion rekindled the flame of war ; 
and emboldened by their success, which convinced them 
that their enemies were not invincible, the Mexicans col- 
lected the next day after the arrival of Cortes, in vast mul- 
titudes, and attacked the Spaniards, in their quarters, with 
great impetuosity. The Spanish leader and his foHowert 
were astonished at the courage and spirit of men, who had, 
for a long time, submitted so tamely tothe yoke they had im- 
posed on them. Crowded together in the narrow streets, 
the Spanish artillery swept them away at every discharge, 
like autumnal leaves before the blast ; jet they remained 
undaunted, and returned to the assauh with the bravery 
and determination of men resolved to conquer or die. The 
contest was continued for several days^ with the same spirit 
and perseverance. At length Cortes resolved to make a 
sally with so strong a force, that he hoped to drive the 
enemy out of the city and end the contest. But he was 
met by so numerous a body of men, who, animated by their 
priests and led on by their nobles, fought with such des- 
peration that after a day of incessant toil, during which 
inmiense slaughter was made of the Mexicans, and a part 
of the city burnt, the Spaniards returned to their quarters, 
harassed by the multitude and perseverance of their ^ ene- 
mies and weary with their own carnage, without having 
effected any thing decisive, or that compensated them ^ 
the great loss of twelve men killed and sixty wounded. 
Being now sensible that he could not maintain himself, in 
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the midst of an exaq)erated population, with a handfnl of 
men, however great might be their superiority, he resolved 
to try what would be the effect of the intercession of Mon«- 
tazuma, towards soothing the wrath of his people. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning, when the Mexicans advanced to 
the attack, the wretched prince, made the instrument of his 
own disgrace and of the enslavement of his subjects, was 
constrained to ascend the battlement, clad in his royal 
robes, and to address his subjects, and attempt to allay 
Jheir rage and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came 
in sight of the Mexicans, their weapons dropped from 
their hands and they prostrated themselves on the earth ; 
but when he stopped speaking, a deep and sullen murmur 
arose and spread through the ranks ; reproaches and threats 
followed, and the feelings of the people swelling in a mo* 
ment like a sudden rush of waters, voUies of arrows, stones, 
and every missile, were poured upon the ramparts, so sud* 
denly and with such violence, that before the 8panish sol- 
diers, appointed to protect JVfontazuma, could cover him 
with their bucklers, he was wounded by the arrows and 
struck by a stone on the temple, which felled him to the 
ground. This fall occasioned a sudden transition in the 
feelings of the multitude, being horror-struck with the 
crime they had committed, they threw down their jtf ms and 
fled with precipitation. Montazuma was removed to his 
apartments by the Spaniards, but his proud spirit could not 
brook this last mortification, and perceiving that he was 
not only the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but the ob^ 
ject of the vengeance and contempt of his subjects, he tore 
the bandages from his wounds in a transport of feeling, 
and persisted in a refusal to take any nourishment, wiUi 
a firmness that neither entreaties nor threats could over- 
come, and thus terminated his , wretched existence. He 
obstinately refused, to the last, all the solicitations, accom- 
7)anied with all the terrors of future punishment, to em- 
brace the Christian faith. 

With the death of Montezuma ended all hopes of 
pacifying the Mexicans, and Cortes was sensible that his 
salvation depended on a successful retreat. The morning 
following the fall of their prince, the Mexicans renewed 
the assault with redoubled fury, and succeeded in taking 
possession of a high temple which overlooked the Spanish 
quarters, and greatly exposed them to the missiles of the 
enemy. A detachment of chosen men, ordered to dis- 
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lodge them were twice repulsed, when Cortes taking the 
command himself rushed into the thickest of the combat, 
with a drawn sword,*and by his presence and example, after 
a dreadful carnage, the Spaniards made themselves masters 
of the tower and set fire to it. Cortes was determined to re- 
treat from the city, but was at loss in what way to attempt it, 
when a private soldier, who from a smattering of learning sus- 
tained the character of an astrologer, advised him, to under- 
take it, in the night, and assured him of complete success. 
Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as he knew it 
was a superstitious principle, with the Mexicans, not to at- 
tack an enemy in the night. The arrangements being made, 
the Spaniards moved forward about midnight over the 
shortest causeway, and all was silence, until they reached 
the iirst breach. Whilst they were preparing to place their 
bridge over the breach, at the moment, when they sup- 
]p6sed that their retreat had not been discovered, they were 
astonished with a tremendous shout, accompanied with 
martial instrumiBnts, of an immense muhitude which cov-i 
ered the whole lake. A shower of arrows and stones, was 
followed by a furious charge. The Spaniards defended 
themselves with their usuad bravery ; but being confined 
in a narrow causeway, and hemmed in on all sides by the 
multitude of their enemies, all the Mexicans being under 
arms, they were deprived of the advantages of their su- 
perior discipline and skill, and from the darkness of the 
night they could scarcely distinguish friends from foes : 
af&r sustaining a dreadful conflict attended with immense 
slaughter, for a considerable time, they were thrown into 
eon^ion. They finally forced their way over the remain- 
ing part of the causeway, the dead bodies serving to fill up 
the breaches. In the morning Cortes found his troops 
reduced to half their number and a large portion of these 
covered with wounds, and all filled with grief, at the loss of 
their friends and companions. All the artillery was lost, 
the animunition and the baggage, most of the horses, and 
nearly all their ill-gotten gold. The last, which was the 
the chief object of their ambition, contributed greatly to 
their fatal disaster, as the soldiers, were so encumbered 
with it as greatly to impede their exertions. More than 
two thousand of the Tlascalans were killed. The Span- 
iards now commenced their march for Tlascala, and for 
six days continued it without respite, through swamps, and 
inrer mountains, faarrassed by the Mexicans, at a distance^ 
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and sometimes dosdj attacked. On the six^th day, they 
approached near to Otumba, and discovered numerous par- 
ties moving in various directions. Their interpreter in- 
formed them, that they often exclaimed with exultation, 
*' Go on robbers ; go to the place where you shall quickly 
meet the fate due to your crimes." The Spaniards contin- 
ued their march until they reached the summit of a moun- 
tain, when jEin extensive valley opened to their astonished 
visions, covered with an innumerable multitude, which ex- 
plained the meaning of what they had just seen and heard. 
The vast number of their enemies and the suddenness 
with which they had appeared, appalled the stoutest 
hearts, and despair was depicted in every countenance. 
But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, informed them 
that there remained but an alternative, to conquer or 
perish, and immediately led them to the charge. The 
Mexicans waited their a^^roach with courage ; but so 
great is the superiority of discipline and military sci- 
ence, over brute force, that the small battalion of the Span- 
iards made an irresistible, impression, and forced its way 
through the armed multitude. But although the Mexicans' 
were dispersed and obliged to give way wherever the 
Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one quarter, 
they advanced in another, so that the Spaniards were con- 
stantly surrounded, and had become nearly exhausted by 
their own carnage. At this crisis, Cortes, observing Uie 
-standard of the Mexican empire, imd recollecting to have 
heard that on th^ &te of that depended the success of a 
battle, assembled some of his bravest officers and rush* 
ed, with great impetuosity, through the crowd, and by the 
strc^e of a lance wounded the general who held it, and 
threw him to the ground ; whereupon one of his officers 
dismounted, stabbed him to the heart, and secured the im- 
perial standard. The fall of their leader and standard had 
an instantaneous and magical effect ; every tie which held 
them together seemed dissolved ; a universal pamc prevail- 
ed, their weapons dropped from their hands^ and they aU 
* fled with precipitation to the mountains, leaving every 
thing behind them. The i^il which the Spaniards col- 
lected, compensated them, in some measure, for their loss 
in retreating from the Mexican capital. The next day 
they entered with joy the territories of Tlascala, and, not- 
withstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindly 
received by their Mieo^ whose fidelity was not at all shaken 
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hy the declining condition of the Spanish power. Not- 
withstanding a}] his misfortunes, Coriea did not abandon 
his plan of conquering the Mexiean Empire. He obtained 
some ammunition and three field pieces from Vera Cruz, 
and despatched four of the vessels of Narvaez's fleet, to 
Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and military 
stores, and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could 
do nothing against Mexico without the command of the 
lake, be set about preparing the timber and other materials 
for twelve brigantines ; which were to be carried by land 
to the lake in pieces, and there put together and launched. 
These measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasion- 
ed disa€ection again to aj^ear among his troops ; which, 
with his usual address, but not without difficulty, he 
succeeded in suppressing. . 

Whilst anxiously waiting for the return of his ships, two 
vessels which had been sent out by Valasquez to reinforce 
Narvaez, were decoyed into Vera Cruz, and the hands 
and trolls induced to follow the fortunes of Cortes ; and 
soon after several vessels put in there, and the seamen and 
soldiers on board, were also persuaded to join the Spanish 
adventurer, by which means Cortes received a re-enforce- 
ment of one hundred and eighty men, and twenty horses. 
He now dismissed such of Narvaez^s men as served with 
reluctance, after which he mustered five hundred and fifty 
foot soldiers, and forty horsemen, and possessed a train of 
nine field }Meces. With this force, and ten thousand 
Tlascalans and other friendly Indians, he set out once more 
for the conquest of the Mexicim Empire. He began his 
march towards the capital, on the 28th of December, 1530, 
six months after his disastrous retreat. 

Although the Mexicans, aware of his intentions, had 
nsade preparations to obstruct his progress, he continued 
his mw'ch without much difficulty, and took possession of 
Tezeuco, the second town in th» empire, situated on the 
lake, a.bout twenty miles from Mexico. Here he establish- 
ed his head-quarters, as it was the most suitable place to 
humeh his brigantines ; and during the delay which that 
object required, he subjugated a number of towns on the 
lake, and thus circumscribed ^he Mexican Empire. At 
this time, when his prospects were more flattering than 
they had been at Uny other, all his hopes were exposed to 
be blasted, by an alarming conspiracy, which aimc^l at the 
life of Cortes himself, and aH-his principal officers. On the 
4 
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very day on which it was to have been carried into execo* 
lion, one of the conspirators went privately to his general 
and revealed it. Villefragna, the ringleader was seized 
and executed. The materiaJs for the brigantines being 
completed, Cortes despatched a detachment of his troops,, 
as a convoy to eight thousand Tamemes, an inferior class of 
men, who were used to bring burdens in the lieu of ani* 
mals, who had been furnished by the Tlascalans. FifleeB 
thoosand Tlascalan warriors aJso accompanied them for 
their defence. This novel and immense convoy arrived 
safe at Tezeuco ; and about the same time the ships return- 
ed from Hispaniol^, with two hundred troops, eighty horses, 
two battering cannon, and a supply of ammunition and 
arms. These events elevated the. hopes of Cortes and hb 
followers, and gave increased activity to their exertions. 
On the 28th of April, all the brigantines were launched, 
with great cereihony — all the troops, and those of their 
allies, being drawn up on the banks of the canal, and mass 
and religious exercises were performed. As they fell 
into the lake from the canal, Father Olmedo, the chaplain, 
gave to each its name, and his benediction. The joy of the 
Spaniards was excessive, and repeated shouts resounded 
over the still waters of the lake, now for the first time- 
honoured with a fleet, after being for centuries only skim- 
med by the light canoes of the savage. 

As the vessels entered the lake, they hoisted sail, and bore 
away before the wind ; and were viewed by the Spaniards 
and their Indian allies, with transports of joy, whilst the 
Mexicans beheld them with astonishment and dismay. 

On the death of Montazuma, the Mexican chiefs elevat- 
ed to the throne duetlavaca, his brother, whose bravery 
and hostility to the Spaniards were signalized by those 
tierce attacks upon their invaders, on their retreat from the 
capital. Whilst actively engaged in preparing to defend 
his capital from the second attack of Cortes, he was cutoff 
by the small pox, which fatal disease. was then ravaging the 
empire, and was one of the dreadful calamities brought 
upon it by the Europeans. He was succeeded by Gauti- 
mozin, the nephew and son-in-law of Montazuma ; his 
distinguished reputation for courage, and as a commander, 
secured him the unanimous support of his countrymen, at 
this alarming crisis. Although appalled at the formidable 
aspect of the brigantines, small and clumsy as they were, 
Gautimozin resolved to hazard an attempt to destroy them. 
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With a vast multitude of canoes, which covered the whole 
lake, the Mexicans fearlessly advanced to engage the 
hrigantines, which, in consequence of a dead ciJm, were 
scarcely able to move ; but, fortunately for the Spaniards, 
a breeze sprung up, and the vessels spreading sail, broke 
through and overset the canoes, and dispersed the whole- 
armament without scarcely an effort, and with great 
slaughter. This action convinced the Mexicans, that the 
superiority of the Spaniards was greater on the water than 
on the land, and they made no farther attempt to dispute 
with them the dominion of the lake. Being master of the 
lake, Cortes carried on the siege with great activity ; he 
divided his forces and attacked the city in three different 
quarters, the brigantines being divided into three squad- 
rons to cover the troops at each of- the points of attack. 
For more than a month the siege continued, and was a 
succession of sharp and obstinate conflicts ; during the 
day, the Spaniards forced their way over all the obstructions 
which the enemy had interposed on the causeways to stop 
their progress, and passed the trenches and canals where 
the bridges were broken down, and sometimes penetrated 
into the city ; but at night, retired to their former posi- 
tions, as frotn the small number of their troops they deemed 
it unsafe to remain within the city, where they might be 
overwhelmed by the multitude of their foes. During the 
night, the Mexicans repaired what the Spaniards had des- 
troyed in the course of the day, and the contest was thus 
continued, with the desperate bravery and perseverance, 
on both sides, of men determined to conquer or die. jAt 
length, Cortes, astonished at the obstinacy of the Mexicans, 
resolved to attempt, by a great and bold effort, to get pos- 
session of the city. He made a general assault at the three 
points of attack, with his whole force, and pushing on with 
irresistible impetuosity ; they forced their way over one 
barricade after another, and penetrated into the city. But 
the officer, ordered to fill up the trenches in the causeways, 
and to keep the command of the same, to secure a retreat 
in case it should become necessary, having neglected that 
duty and joined in the conflict, Gautiriaozin availing him- 
self of this mistake, suffered the Spaniards to advance into 
the heart of the town ; when the sound of the great drum 
of the temple, consecrated to the god of war, was heard as 
a signal for action ; the whole population of the city rushed 
with frantic fury to the scene of strife, and ffeU on their 
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invaders with irrenstible impetaosky ; the Spaniards at 
first retired slowly and in order ; but when they airrived at 
the breach in the causeway, where the J^exicans had con- 
centrated a large force to intercept their retreat, being 
pressed on all sides, they were thrown into confusion, uid 
horse and foot, Spaniards and Tlascalans, plunged promis- 
cuously into the gap. The Mexicans, encouraged by sue-* 
cess, pressed furiously upon them from all quarters ; their 
canoes covered the lake, and the causeway bnoth before and 
behind, was blocked up with their warriors. After incredi- 
ble exertions, the Spaniards forced their way through the 
multitude of their enemies, with the loss of more than 
twenty killed, and forty taken prisoners. These last un-^ 
h^>py victims were sacrificed, the following night, to the 
god of war, as a horrid triumph ; the whole city was illu- 
minated, and the Spanisu'ds were filled with grief and 
horror by the shrieks of their companions, about to be 
immolated to the diabolical deities of their enemies. The 
heads of the victims were sent to the different provinces, 
and exhibited, with a declaration that the god of war, ap- 
peased by the blood of their enemies, had declared that in 
eight days their invaders should be destroyed, and peace 
restored to the empire. The success of the Mexicans, 
together with this confident prediction, had a magic effect, 
and the people flocked in from all quarters, to assist in 
conquering a hated foe, whom the gods had decreed to 
destroy. Cortes stationed his troops under the protection 
of his ships, which kept the enemy at a distance until the 
eight days had expired ; and such was the influence of 
superstition that most of his allies deserted him; but after 
the fatal period had elapsed, and the Spaniards still being 
safe, they were ashamed of their credulity, and returned 
to their stations. 

Although Cortes now found himself in possession of a 
numerous force of Indians, yet past experience taught him 
to adopt a new and more safe mode of carrying on the 
siege. He made slow but gradual advances ; his Indian 
allies repaired the causeways as he advaftced, and as the 
Spaniards got possession of any part of the city, their allies 
were employed in levelling the houses to the, ground. 
They thus compelled the Mexicans daily to retire, and 
gradually circumscribed the limits of the town. The im- 
mense multitude which had assembled in the city, con* 
sumed the supplies of provisions, and they were threatened 
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with the horrors of famine within, whilst assailed by the 
enemy from without. 

Having the command of the lake, and from the namer* 
ousjK)dy of his Indian allies, Cortes was enabled to cutoff 
all cbmmnnication with the city. Three quarters of it was 
reduced to ashes, when at length the three divisions of the 
Spaniards penetrated into the great central square, and 
eaiablished a secure position. The fate of the city was 
now decided, as it was evident that what remained, being 
assailed from more advantageous stations, could hold out 
but a short time. At this crisis, the chiefs and nobles 
prevailed on Gautimozin to retire to the provinces and at- 
tempt to arouse the people ; and to facilitate his escape 
they opened a negociation for peace with Cortes ; but the 
latter, too vigilant to be deceived, had given strict orders to 
watch the lake and suffer no canoes to pass. The officer, 
to whom this duty was assigned, observing several large 
canoes crossing the lake with rapidity, ordered a ^wid-sail- 
ing l>rigantine in pursuit, which, as it neared them, was 
al]^ut iiring, when all the rowers in an instant dropped their 
oars, threw down their arms, and rising up, beseeched 
them not to fire^ as the emperor was on lx>ard. Gautimo- 
zin surrendered himself, with dignity, and only requested 
that no insult might be o^red to the empress, or his child* 
renr* When brought into the presence of Cortes, he be- 
haved with a degree of composure and dignity that would 
have done honour to any monarch on earth. Addressing 
himself to Cortes, he said, *' I have done what became a 
monarch ; I have defended my people to the last extremity. 
Nothing now remains but to die. Take this dagger," 
(laying his hand on one which Cortes Wore) '* plant it in 
mv breast, and put an end to a life^ which can no longer be 
of anj use." Previous to his leaving the city he had caus- 
ed all his^ treasures to be thrown into the lake. The cap- 
ture of the sK^ereign terminated the struggle, and the city 
and the empire feu into the hands of the conquerors. The 
»ege had continued seventy-five days, and was by far the 
roost extraordinary and ' memorable military eflbrt in the 
conquest of America. The exertions, bravery, persever- 
ance, and astonishing exploits of Cortes and his followers, 
are unexampled ; yet it is not to be supposed that the Mex- 
ican empire, comprising a vast population, in a considera- 
Me state of improvement, was conquered by a lew hundred 
^aatard& : its <ion<{aest was effected by internal disaffec*- 
4 » 
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tions and divisions, and the jealousy of its neighbours, who 
dreaded its power, the oppression of which they had often 
experienced. 

The excessive joy of the Spaniards was changed to 
murmurs, when they learnt the stnall amount of treasure 
which had fallen into their hands ; and such was their 
rage and disappointment, that Cortes was obliged to give 
way to it, and suffer Gautimozin to be put to the torture: to 
compel him to discover the roy^ treasures which they sup- 
posed he had concealed. And with such dignity and for- 
titude did he endure the torture, that when the anguish and 
pain was at its height, and his fellow-sufferer seemed to ask 
permission to purchase relief by revealing what he knew, 
the royal victim, with a look of authority and scorn, re^ 
proached him for his weakness, by asking, " Am /now 
Reposing on a bed of rose6 f After this reproof, his fel- 
low-sufferer remained silent, and expired under the torture 
of men calling themselves Christians. Cortes, ashamed of 
what he had done, interfered and rescued the royal victim 
from the hands of his persecutors. 

On the 10th of August, 1519, Ferdinand Maggellan saiK 
ed from Seville with five ships and two hundred and thirty- 
four men, on a voyage of discovery. He discovered and 
entered the spacious bay forming the mouth of the River 
de la Plata, supposing it to be a strait, or communication 
leading iuto the Southern Ocean ; and proceeding south he 
entered, the strait that bears his name, and. a^er sailing 
twenty days in that winding channel, the great Southern 
Ocean presented itself to his astonished vision, and with 
tears of joy he returned thanks to Heaven. Pvursuing his 
course towards the north-west, he sailed, for three months 
and twenty days, without discovering land, and from the 
uninterrupted course of fair weather, and the favourable- 
ness of the winds, he gave that ocean the name of Pacific^ 
which it has ever since retained. He discovered numer- 
ous islands, and among others the Phillippines. In a 
quarrel with the natives, at one of these islands, he was 
unfortunately killed. The expedition, after the death of 
its commander, discovered the great island of Borneo, and 
at length arrived at one of tlw Molucca Isles, to the no 
small astonishment of the Portuguese, who could not con- 
ceive how the Spaniards, by sailing in a westerly direction, 
had arrived at an island, which they discovered by sailing 
in a directly opposite course. From this place they sailea 
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by thie way of the Cape of Good Hope, and returned home, 
after a voyage of three years and twenty-eight days, having 
sailed round the globe for the first time. 

The accounts of Cortes' victories and conquests, which 
were sent to Spain, filled his countrymen with admiration, 
and excited the highest expectations with the people and 
the government. Charles V. who had succeeded to the 
throne, appointed Cortes Captain-Oeneral of New Spain ; 
and even before he had received any legal sanction, he as- 
sumed the power of governor, and adopted measures to 
secure the vast country he had conquered to his sovereign, 
as a colony of Spain, fle determined to rebuild the cap- 
ital, and there to establish the seat of his government ; and 
he commenced the work on an extended plan, and laid the 
foundations of the most magnificent city in the new world. 
He caused examinations to be made for mines, opened some, 
and encouraged his countrymen to settle in the remote 
provinces. 

The Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they were, 
did not quietly submit to their new masters, but aroused by 
oppression or despair, they often, with more courage than 
discretion, rushed to arms, and were not only defeated in 
every contest, but the Spaniards, regarding these attempts 
to regain their liberty, as rebellion against their lawful 
sovereign, put the caziques and nobles, who fell into their 
hands, to death, and reduced the common people to the 
most humiliating and degrading servitude. The massa- 
cres and cruelties of the Spaniards^ are almbst incredible. 
" In almost every district of the Mexican empire the pro- 
gress of the Spanish arms is marked with blood. In the 
country of Panuco, sixty caziques, or leaders, and four hun- 
dred nobles were burnt at one time ; and to complete the 
horror of the scene, the children and relations of the 
wretched victims were assembled and compelled to be spec- 
tators of their dying agonies."* This sanguinary scene 
was succeeded by another, if possible still more revolting 
and horrible to the natives. On suspicion, or pretence, that 
Gautimozin had conspired against the Spanish authority, 
and excited his former subjects to take up arms, the unhap- 
py monarch, with the caziques of Tezeuco and Tacuba, 
the two most distinguished personages in the empire, with- 
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out even the formality of a trial, wete brought to a pubhc 
and ignominious execution, and hanged on a gibbet, in the 
presence of their countrymen, who. witnessed the scene 
with indescribable horror, as they had long been accustom- 
ed to reverence their sovereign with homage and awe, 
^arcely less profound than that offered to their godsr 

For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achieve* 
ments, his extensive conquests, and all the cruelties and 
crimes he committed for his sovereign, Cortes received the 
reward which usually attends those who perform great 
services for their country : he was envied, calumniated, 
suspected, recalled, deprived of his authority, and of all 
benefit from his exertions, except the glory of being the 
conqueror of Mexico, and the oppressor and destroyer of e 
great and once prosperous and happy nation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Exptditimiifor the discovery of Peru — The Coast of Chile 
discaveredrr-The Coast of Peru disc4fvered — Pizarro 
visits Spain — returns and jits out another expedition for 
the conquest of the country — The first colony in Peru 
planted-^The Incas of the country — Pizarro marc/us 
into the interior and captures the Inca — he offers to fill a 
room with gold for his ransom — is put to death — The 
Peruvians determine to expel their invaders — they fee- 
siege Cusco — Action between Pizarfd and Almagro — 
Expedition of Gonsalvo Pizarro — the incredible suffer^ 
ings of his men-^Orellana, one of his officers, with fifty 
men, deserts — sails down the Amazon and enters the At' 
lantic Ocean — Distress of Gonsalvo — he returns to 
Quito — Vaca de Castro appointed Governor of Peru — 
Insurrection among the Spaniards against Pizarro — he 
is assassinated in his palace — Vela appointed governor--^ 
bloody action between him and Gonsalvo Pizarro — Gasca 
sent from Spain, as governor — his pacific measures — 
Pizarro refuses to submit — is defeated and beheaded — 
Gasca returns to Spain, 

Thb success of Cortes, and other Spanish adventurers 
, in America, stimulated the ambition of his countrymen, 
and gave additional impulse to the spirit of enterprise and 
discovery, which w#s the prevailing passion of the day. 
The discoveries and conquests which had been made, and 
the settlements that had been established, served both as 
incentives and facilities to new and bolder enterprises. 
The settlement at Panama, on the western coast of the 
Isthmus of Darien, greatly facilitated the plans of adven- 
turers in that quarter, and became, in some measure, the 
parent of most oY the early settlements on the coast of the 
Southern Ocean. Soon after the conquest of Mexico, > 
about the year 1524, three obscure individuals, residing ^l 
Panama, formed a plan for discovering and conquering the 
jich couatries to the eastward of that colony, whioli h»4 
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long attracted the attention of adventurers. These indi?- 
Tiduals-were Francisco Piz^irro, the natural son of a Span* 
ish gentleman, a soldier, and one of the early adventurers 
to the new world ; Diego de Almagro, also a soldier, and 
whose origin was equally humble with that of his associ- 
ate, one being a bastard and the other a^ foundling ; and 
Hermando Luque, an ecclesiastic, who was employed in 
the double capacity 6f priest and schoolmaster at Panama. 
The last, by some means not known, had acquired consid- 
erable wealth, but his two associates possessed but little ; 
each, however, was to embark his whole fortune in the 
enterprise, together with all his hopes. The contract be- 
tween them was solemnized by religio^us sanctions, although 
its object was rapine and murder. 

With all their means and exertions they were enabled 
only to fit out one small vessel, with one hundred and twelve 
men, Pedrarias, the Governor of Panama, having first au- 
thorized the expedition. This was commanded by Pizarro, 
and afterwards Almagro sailed with seventy men more, as 
a re-enforcement. Such were the ihen and such the means 
by which one of the^ most extensive empires on the globe 
was to be conquered — an empire, where civilization and 
the arts had made great progress, and whose government 
was not only established on divine authority, but its sove- 
reign claimed relationship with the gods, and was venerat- 
ed by his subjects accordingly. 

Their first expedition was productive of little more ad- 
vantage than the discovery of the opulent country of which 
they were in pursuit, whose existence had become a mat- 
ter of doubt, in consequence of the failure of several at- 
tempts at discovery. After having touched at various 
places, and suffered incredible hardships, they discovered 
the Coast of Chile, and landed at Tteamez, south of the 
River Emeraulds, where they beheld, with pleasure, a fer- 
tile and inviting country^ very different from any they had 
discovered in the Southern' Ocean. The country was 
cultivated and the natives were clad in garments of white 
cotton stuffs, and adorned with trinkets of gold and silver. 
Although delighted with these * appearances, the adventur- 
ers did not presume to invade so populous a country with a 
handful of men, worn out with hardships and wasted by 
disease. They stopped at the Island of Gallo, and Alma« 
gro returned to Panama to obtain re-enforcements, leaving 
PizarfOy^with part of the men. Pedro de los Rioe, having 
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sacceeded Pedrarias, as governor of the colony, and ap- 
prehending that the settlement of Panama would be weak- 
ened and even exposed, by sending off adventurers in a 
distant and uncertain enterprise, he prohibited Almagro 
from raising more recruits, and despatched a vessel to bring 
back Pizarro and his. followers, who were left behind. 
When the vessel arrived, Pizarro, inflexibly bent oq his 
purposes, peremptorily refused to obey the orders of the 
governor, and used every persuasion to induce his men to 
remain with him. He drew a line on the sand with his 
sword, and informed his followers that those who wished to 
abandon their leader and the glorious enterprise, would 
pass over : thirteen only remained to share the fortune of 
their commander. This small and dauntless band removed 
to the Island of Gorgona, as being a more safe situation^ 
where they remained for more than five months, constantly 
tortured with hopes and fears, and suffering every things 
short of death, from an unhealthy climate and the want of 
provisions. At length a vessel arrived from the governor, 
to convey them to Panama, which occasioned such exces- 
sive joy, such a sudden transition of feeling, that not only his 
followers, but the crew of the vessel, agreed to follow Pizar- 
ro, and, instead of returning to Panama, they bore away to 
the . south-east, and had the good fortune to discover the 
Coast of Peru. Af^r touching at several places, they 
Fanded at Tumbez, situated about three degrees south of 
the equatorial line ; here was a magnificent temple and a 
palace of the Incas, or sovereigns of the empire. The fer- 
tility of the country, the improvements, civilization and 
wealth of the inhabitants, was now, for the first time, fully 
unfolded to the view of the Spaniards ; the rich stuffs, in 
which many of the inhabitants were clad, the ornaments of 
gold and silver, which adorned their persons, and the more 
massy and splendid ornaments of the precious metals, 
which enriched their temples, and even the common uten- 
sils, composed of gold and silver, attracted their enraptured 
vision, convinced them that their fondest dreams were re- 
alized, and that at last they had discovered the land of 
Ophir — ^the country of gold. They feasted their eyes and 
their hopes on these inviting objects ; and gazed until they 
almost imagined themselves masters of the country and 
possessed cf all the wealth they saw and coveted. But 
with his small force, Pizarro did not attempt any thing 
against the country, and contented himself with sailing 
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along the coast and trading with the inhabitants ; he prO" 
cured several llamas, vessels of silver and gold, and several 
curious specimens of their manufactures, to be exhibited 
as memorials of the opulent country he had discovered and 
explored. He also brought off two native youths, under 
the pretence of instructing them in the Castilian language, 
but with the real intention of employing them as interpre- 
ters. 

But the flattering accounts which Pizarro gave of the 
opulence of the country, supported by the specimens he had 
brought with him, did not change the inflexible resolution 
of tl^ governor of Panama ; he still refused to authorize 
or even countenance the scheme of Pizarro and his two 
. associates ; in consequence of which, they determined to 
apply directly to their .sovereign. Having agreed among 
themselves that Pizarro should be governor, Almagro ade- 
lantado, or lieutenant-governor, and Luque bishop of the 
country they might conquer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, and 
succeeded beyond the utmost extent of bis h^>es. He ob- 
tained the appointment of captain-genera) and adelantado 
of the country he had descovered, described to extend two 
hundred leagues along the coast south of the river St. 
Jago ; but his unbounded ambiti<m lead him to grasp every 
thing for himself, and to disregard the rights of Almagro ; 
yet as the views of Luque did not interfere with his own, 
he olrtained for him the expected appointment. When 
Pizarro arrived at Panama he found Almagro so exasperat- 
ed at his conduct, that he was exerting all his influence to 
embarrass and frustrate his plans, and at the same time to 
fit out an expedition himself, on his own account. Alarm- 
ed at the consequences of an opposition firom one who had 
been connected with him in the enterprise, Pizarro exerted 
himself to effect a reconciliation, and by offering to relin- 
quish to Almagro the office of adelantado, a re-union among 
the confederates was established. The confederates now 
exerted themselves to fit out an armament fer the conquest 
of the country ; but with all their united effwts, aided bf 
the alluring accounts of the country, three smal) vess^B 
with one hundred and eight men, was the extent of the force 
which they could raise, and with this Pizarro did not hesi- 
tate to invade an extensive country, filled with people. 
He landed in the bay of St. Matthew, and advanced 
towards the south. In the Provilice of Coaque they plun- 
dered the inhai>Uan(^ of gold and s^er to the amount of 
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thirty tbottsaad pesos, a luge portion of which they remit- 
ted in one of their vessels to Almagro, at Panama, to enable 
him to procure recruits ; and despatched another vessel to 
Nicaragua. This di^lay of the riches of the country, and 
the wealth they had already acquired, had a most happy 
influence on the cause, and procured several small re-en- 
forcements. Pizarro continued his march along the coast, 
and met with little resistance from the inhabitants, who, 
surprised and terrified at the sudden appearance of such 
formidable invaders, either deserted their habitations and 
fled, or sued for peace and favour. He proceeded to Turn- 
bez, and from thence to the river Piura, near the mouth of 
which, at a favourable site, he planted the first colony ia 
Peru, which he called St. Michael. 

Peru, at the time it was invaded by Pizarro, was a pow- 
erful and extensive empire, being six hundred leagues in 
length on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, and extending 
ea#t to the ridge of the Andes, stretching from one ex- 
tremity of that vast chain to the other. This extensive 
country, like other parts of America, was originally inhabit- 
ed by numerous independent tribes of savages, who were 
in a rude and unimproved state of nature, until, according 
to their own traditions, two extraordinary personages sud- 
denly appeared on the banks of the Lake Titiaca, who 
founded the Peruvian Empire. Their names were Manco 
Capac, and Mama Ocollo, his. consort ; they were dressed 
in white cotton garments, were of majestic form and ap- 
pearance, and claimed to be children of the Sun, and to 
have been sent by the Beneficent Parent of the human race, 
wholookeddownon the miseries of his creatures with pity, 
to instruct, and impart to them the blessings of peace and 
civilization. 

The dignity and sanctity of t^ese extraordinary indi- 
viduals, and their knowledge of some of the arts of life, 
which appeared wonderful to the simple natives, induced 
many of the wandering tribes to follow them, and submit 
to their authority. They proceeded to Cusoo, and com- 
menced the erection of houses, a4|d thus gradually laid the 
foundation of a Qi|yr Manco Capac instructed the men in 
agriculture anduie useful arts, and introduced the regular 
laws of society, whilst Mama Ocollo taught the women to 
spin and Weave and oth^|Amestic employments. The 
uistgi|ion8 and laiupf IABd, established private property, 
~~Ke duties ^pjKocSl^elations, and provided tor the 
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gecuTity of private rights, and tiie peace of the comtntmky . 
The powers and duties of persons in authority were divided, 
graduated and defined, and exercised with such uniformity 
and steadiness, as gave the community the a}:^>earaiice, if 
not the character of a well regulated State. At first, the 
territory of Manco Capac extended hut about eight leagues 
^around Cusco, his capital; but it was enlarged by him and 
his successors, from time to time, until it comprized one of 
the most extensive empires in the world. He and his suc- 
cessors were styled Incas, or L<M'ds, and were not only 
obeyed as sovereigns, but revered as divinities ; and ac- 
c(»rding to the principles of legitimacy, as recognized in 
more civilized nations, the blood was to be kept pure, and 
all intermarriages with the royal and divine race of the 
Incas, were prohibited under the severest penalties. 

When the Spaniards first visited Peru, the throne was 
Hied by Huanan Capac, the twelfth monarch from the found- 
er of the empire and dynasty. He was a prince eqdAity 
eminent for his pacific virtues, and military talents. - He 
conquered the kingdom of Quito in the year 1526, and 
annexed it to his dominions, and married the daughter of 
the vanquished monarch, by whom he had a son, called 
Atahualpa. At his death he appmnted this «on his suc- 
cessor in the kingdom of Quito, and left the rest of his 
dominions to Huascar, his oldest son, and whose mother 
was of the royal InCa blood. The latt^, feeling the pride 
of legitimacy, disallowed the title of his half-brciher, as he 
was not of the entire royal bk)od, and a civil war ensued. 
This war was prevailing, and had filled the empire with 
dissensions, when Pizarro landed in the Itey of Bt Mi- 
chael. 

Atahualpa, having the command of the army which his 
father had lead into Quito, took the field vn^ great ad- 
Tantageover his rival ; defeated, and took him prisoner and 
confined him in the tower at Cusco. Pizanro obtained 
isfermation of these disorders, with great satisfiuction, fran 
messengers sent to him by Huascar, to solicit Iub aid 
against Atohualpa, wh«m he represented as a rebd win 
had usurped the sovereignty, which belonged to him«eif 
The ii]^[K>rtance of this intelligence being perceived by 
Pizarro, he immediately put his troops in motion, and 
without waiting for a re-enfbi||^ent, marched into the inte- 
rior of the country, leaving a tmall ganison at St MUebael. 
With little (^position, he penetrated to Oaxamaica,- 1^ 
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bead-quarters of Atahoalpt, who, wkh aatonkhinf m , 
eity received him in the moet friendly manner. Pizarro, 
according to the prevailing artifice of his countrymen, pre-* 
tended that he had come as the ambassador of a very 
powerful monarch beyond the waters, and that the object 
of his mission was to assist Atahualpa against his enemies^ 
who wished to deprive him of his crown and dominions. 
Pizarro took possession of a large court, on one side of 
which was a palace of the Incas, and on the other a tem- 
pLe of the Sun, which was the divinity of the country^ 
The whc^e being surrounded by a wall of earth, it afforded . 
a safe and advantageous position for hts troc^w. Pizarro 
immediately dei^atched his brother to the camp of Atahual- 
pa to re^^Lssure him of his amicable intentions, and to 
invite him to an interview. The example of Cortes, 
.strengthened by his own experience in the country, deter- 
mined him to attempt the same bold measure that had been 
found so successful in Mexico. The interview was con- 
duced with great ceremony and dignity on the part of the 
Peruvians : the Inca sitting on a throne, covered with gold 
and adorned with plumes and precious stones, was carried 
on the shoulders of four of the principal officers of his 
household, and was preceded by four hundred men in uni- 
form, and followed by the officers of government, civil and 
military, accompanied by a^ immense retinue ; and his 
whole army was drawn out cm the plain, amounting to 
more than thirty thousand men. As the Inca arrived near 
the Spanish quarters, the chaplain of the expedition ad- 
dressed him, and explained to him, in Spanish, the myste- 
ries of Christianity, the power of the Pope, and the grant 
made by his holiness of all the territories and countries of 
the new world, to the King of Spain, and concluded by 
requiring the Inca to acknowledge the Christian religion, 
the authority of the Pope, and submit to the King of Cas- 
tile as his lawful sovereign ; and in case he should be so 
unreasonable and impious as to refuse to obey this demand, 
he denounced war against him in the name of his sove- 
reign. Astonished and indignant at this incomprehensible 
and presumptuous harangue, Atahualpa replied that he was 
master of his own dominions, and held them as an inherit- 
ance from his ancestors, and that he could not perceive 
how a priest should pretend to dispose of countries which 
did not belong to him, and of which he must have been 
ignorant even of the existence ; he said he would not re^ 
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ifounce the religion of his aneestors, nor relinquish the 
adoration of the Sun, the immortal divinity of his country, 
♦o worship the God of the Spaniards, who was subject to 
death like mortals. He wished to be informed where the 
priest had learnt such wonderful things : "In this book," said 
Father Valverde, reaching to him his breviary. The Inca 
took it in his hand, and turning over the leaves and raising 
k to his ear, observed, " this book is silent ; it tells me 
nothing," and threw it on the ground in a contemptuous 
manner. The monk, turning towards his countrymen in 
a rage, exclaimed, " To arms. Christians ! to arms ! the 
word of God is insulted ; avenge this' profanation on those 
impious dogs." Pizarro, who had previously made the 
necessary arrangements for an attack, waited with impa- 
lience during this long conference, being anxious to seize 
his victim and the rich spoils that lay before his eyes. 
His orders were instantly given ; the martial music struck 
np, the cannon roared, the musqetry was discharged, the 
horse galloped fiercely to the charge, and the infajlry 
pressed impetuously forward, sword in hand. Astonished 
at such infamous treachery, and surprised and terrified at 
the suddenness of the attack, and the noise and destructive 
effects of fire arms, the Peruvians were filled with conster- 
nation, and fled with the utmost precipitation. The Inca, 
although the nobility flocked around him in crowds, zealous 
to defend him, was seized by Pizarro, who, at the he£^d of 
a chosen band, selected for the purpose, had advanced di- 
rectly towards him. He was dragged from his .throne to 
the ground, and carried to the Spanish quarters. The fu- 
gitives, half frightened out of their senses, not knowings 
whether their enemies were of the human race, or beings of 
a superior nature, sent to punish them for their crimes, 
Were pursued in every direction, and immense numbers of 
them slaughtered, although they did not make the least 
resistance. More than four thousand Peruvians were slain, 
and not a single Spaniard, nor one wounded, except Pizar- 
ro himself, slightly on the hand, by one of his own men. 
The plunder was of immense value, and fairly turned the 
heads of such a band of desperate and indigent adventur- 
ers ; they spent the night in that extravagant joy ;^hich a 
change of fortune so sudden and important was calculated 
to produce. 

The wretched mcmarch, removed in an hour from a 
ihrone to a prison, almost sunk under a calamity so sudden 
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and so tremendous : had an esjrthqiiake shaken the Andes 
from its base and swallowed up half his dominions, the 
calamity could not have appeared more sudden or terrible. 
He however having discovered that an insatiable thirst for 
gold was the predominant passion of his oppressors, and 
apparently their only object in invading his country, began 
to entertain hopes of recovering his librety — he offered, as 
a ransom, to fill the apartment in which he was confined, 
which was tweaty-two feet in length and sixteen in breadth, 
as high as he could reach. Pizarro did not hesitate to 
accept this tempting offer, and a line was drawn round the 
walls, to fix more definitely the stipulated height of the 
chamber. Transported with the idea of obtaining his lib- 
erty, Atahualpa sent to Cusco, Quito, and other places, 
where gold had been collected for adorning the temples 
and palaces of j^ Incas, informing his subjects of the 
terms of his ransim, and ordering ^1 the gold to be con- 
veyed to Caxamaica for that purpose. The Peruvians, 
accustomed to obey implicitly the mandates of their sove- 
reign, flocked in, from all parts of the empire, loaded with 
the precious metals, so that in a short period the greater 
part of the stipulated quantity was produced, and Atahual- 
pa assured Pizarro that the residue would arrive as soon as 
there was sufficient time to convey it from the remote 
provinces. But such piles of gold so inflamed the avarice 
of a needy soldiery, that they could no longer be restrained, 
and Pizarro was obliged to order the whole melted down 
.and divided among his followers. The captive monarch 
having performed his part of the contract, now demanded 
to be set at liberty ; but the perfidious Spanish leader had 
no such intention ; his only object being to secure the plun- 
der ; and he even meditated taking the life of his credulous 
captive, at the very time the latter was employed in amass- 
ing the treasures for his ransom. Atahualpa was subject- 
ed to a mock-trial, condemned to be burnt ; and his last 
moments were embittered by friar Valverde, who, although 
he ha^ used his influence to procure his condemnation, 
and sanctioned the sentence with his own signature, 
attempted to console him in his awful situation, and to 
convert him to Christianity. The only argument that had 
any influence on the trembling victim, was that of mitigat- 
ing his punishment ; and on the promise of being strangled, 
instead of consumed by a slow fire, he consented to be 

5* 
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baptized, by the hand of one of his murderers, who exer- 
cised the holy functions of priest. 

After the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one of 
his sons with the ensigns of royalty ; Manco Capac was also 
declared sovereign at Cusco, and the governors of many of 
the provinces assumed independent authority, so that the 
empire was torn to pieces by intestine dissensions. 

The intelligence of the immense wealth, acquired by 
Pizarro and bis followers, which those who had returned 
had conveyed to Panama, Nicaragua and Guatamala, con- 
firmed by a display of the treasures, produced such an 
electric effect, that it was with diffi<Julty the governors of 
those places could restrain their people from abandoning 
their possessions and embarking for Peru, as adventurers. 
Numerous re-enforcements arrived from various quarters, 
which enabled Pizarro to force his way into the heart of 
the country and take possession of Cusco, the capital of the 
empire. The gold and silver found here, after aJl that had 
been removed, exceeded what had been received as the 
ransom of Atahualpa. 

Whilst the Spanish commander was thus employed, 
Benalcazar, who had been Icfl in command at St Michael^ 
having received some re-enforcemerits, left a garrison at 
that place, and set out with the rest of the troops under his 
command for the conquest of Cluito. After a long and 
difficult march, over mountains and rivers, exposed to the 
fierce attacks of the natives, he entered the city of Quito. 
The tranquillity of the interim and the arrivaJ of Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro, brother of the commander-in-chief, with con- 
siderable re-enforcements, induced the latter to march 
back to the sea coast, where, in the year 1534, he laid the 
foundation of the city of Lima, distinguished in after times 
for its wealth and earthquakes, and more recently as the 
seat of civil war. In the mean time, Almagro set out on an 
expedition for the conquest of Chile ; and several parties 
were ordered by Pizarro into distant provinces, which had 
not been subjugated. These various enterprises had re- 
duced the troops at Cusco to a small number. The Peru- 
vians, aware of this circumstance, and being now persuaded 
that the Spaniards would not voluntarily retire from their 
country, but intended to establish themselves in it, were at 
last aroused from their inactivity, and seemed determined 
to expel their rapacious invaders. Preparations, through 
the whole empire, were carried on with soch secrecy aStd 
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iesfBtch, as to elude the utmost vigilance of the Spaniards ; 
and Manco Capac, who was acknowledged by all as sove- 
reign at this time, having made his escape from the Span- 
iards at Cusco, where he had been detained as a prisoner, 
the standard of war was immediately raised ; troops assem- 
bled from all parts of the empire, and according to the 
Spanish writers of that period, two hundred thousand men 
laid siege to Cusco, which was defended for nine months 
by one hundred and seventy Spaniards. A numerous army 
also invested Lima, and all communication between the 
two cities was cut off. The Peruvians not only displayed 
the utmost bravery, but imitating the discipline of their 
enemies, large bodies were marshalled in regular order ; 
some of their bravest warriors were armed with swords and 
spears ; others appeared with muskets, obtained from the 
Spaniards, and i^few of the boldest, at the head of whom 
was the Inca hiifllpf, were mounted on horses, which they 
had taken from thert invadtrs, and charged like Spanish 
cavaliers. All the exertions of the Spanish garrison, di- 
rected by the three brothers of the commander-in-chief, 
and rendered desperate from their situation, could not re- 
sist the incessant attacks of the Peruvians ; they recovered 
possession of one half of their capital ; and the Spaniards, 
worn out with uninterrupted service, suffering for the want 
of provisions, and ignorant as to their brethren in other 
stations, and the number of their enemies daily increasing, 
were ready to despair ' the stoutest hearts sunk under 
such accumulated, such appalling difficulties and dangers. 
At this hour of darkness, when the lamp of hope emitted 
but a glimmering ray, Almagro appeared at Cusco. But 
even this event the Pizarros hardly knew whether to re- 
gard as auspicious or calamitous, as they knew not whether 
he had come as a friend or foe. Whilst in Chile, he had 
received a patent from the Crown, constituting him Go- 
vernor of Chile, and defming its limits, which, \ry his own . 
construction, included the city of Cusco ; and being in- 
formed of the revolt of the Peruvians, he marched back to 
prevent the place firom falling into the possession of the 
natives, and also to rescue it from the hands of the Pizarros. 
Almagro was therefore the enemy of both parties, and both 
attempted to negociate with him. The Inca, knowing his 
situation and pretensions, at first attempted to make terms 
with him ; but soon being convinced that no faith could be 
had with a Spaniard, he fell suddenly upon him, with a 
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numerous body of his bravest troops. The disciplme and 
good fortune of tb^ Spaniards once more prevailed, and the 
Peruvians were defeated with an immense slaughter, and 
their whole army dispersed. Almagro's attention was now 
directed against the garrison ; and having surprised the 
sentinels, he entered the town by night, surrounded the 
house where the two Pizarros quartered, and compelled the 
garrison to surrender at discretion. Francisco Pizarro, hav- 
ing defeated and driven off the Peruvians who invested 
Lima, sent a detachment of five hundred men to Cusco to 
the relief of his brothers, in case they had not already fallen 
into the hands of the Peruvians. On their arrival they 
were astonished to find an enemy in their own countrymen, 
which was the first knowledge they had of the events that 
had occurred at Cusco. Afler first attempting, without 
success, to seduce Alvarado, their connap<ier, Almagro, 
surprised and fell upon them in the uff/f. in their camp, 
took Alvarado and his principal officers prisoners, and com- 
pletely routed the party. 

Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of his two brothers, as 
well as for the security of his possessions, opened a nego- 
tiation with Almagro ; and having artfully prolonged the 
same, for several months, - and by deception and perfidy * 
procured the liberation of his brothers, he threw off all 
disguise, abandoned the negotiation, and prepared to settle 
the dispute in the field ; and seven hundred men, ready to 
march to Cusco, attested the rapidity of his preparations. 
The command of these troops he gave to his two brothers, 
who, anxious for victory, and thirsting for revenge, pene- 
trated thtough the defiles of one branch of the Andes, and 
appeared on the plain before Cusco. Almagro had five 
hundred men, more veteran soldiers, and a greater number 
of cavalry than his enemy ; being worn out by services and 
fatigues, too great for his advanced age, he was obliged to 
entrust the command to Orgognez, who, though an officer 
of much merit, had not the same ascendancy over the troops 
as their chief, whom they had long been accustomed to 
follow in the career of victory. Pizarro had a superiority 
in numbers, and an advantage from two companies armed 
with muskets, and disciplined to their use. Whibt, coun- 
trymen and brethren, who had made common cause in 
plundering and massacreing the natives, were drawn up 
in hostile array, and under the same banners, to shed each ' 
ethers blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered the 
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mountains, and viewed with astonishment, bat with ple»* 
sure, that rapacity and violence of which they had been 
the yictims, about to recoil on the heads of their invaders, 
and to be inflicted by their own hands. They were pre- 
pared to fall on the victorious party, who, exhausted by the 
contest, might be an easy prey, and thus appropriate the 
victory to themselves. 

The conflict was fierce and tremendous, for " when 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war j" for a 
' considerable time the result was doubtful, but Orgognez 
having received a dangerous wound, his party was com- 
pletely routed, he himself slain in cold blood, one hun- 
dred and forty killed, and the rest fell into the hands of the 
victors. Almagro, who had witnessed the action from a 
litter with the deepest emotions, attempted to escape, but 
was made a prisoner. After being detained in custody 
for several months, he was subject^ to a mock-trial, and 
sentenced to death. Cusco was again pillaged, but its rich 
spoils did not satisfy the rapacity of its conquerors. 

Pizarro now considered himself master of the entire 
country, and parcelled it out among his favourites, with as 
much justice and propriety, as the Pope had granted the 
whole to his master. But not being able to satisfy all, and 
to prevent the consequences of the complaints and the tur- 
bulence of his men, he promoted enterprises which em- 
ployed them at a distance. Valdivia resumed the project 
ofthe conquest of Chile, and founded the city of St. Jago. 
His brother Gonsalvo Pizarro, he appointed to supersede 
Benalcazar as governor of Quito, and instructed him to ex- 
amine and conquer the country east of the Andes. At 
the head of three hundred and fifty men, he forced his way 
through the defiles and over the elevated ridges ofthe Andes, 
where the cold was so excessive, that four thousand Indians, 
who accompanied him to transport his provisions, all perish- 
ed ; and from their excessive fatigues, the severity ofthe cold 
and the want of provisions, the Spaniards themselves, inured 
to hardships as they were, could scarcely sustain such ac- 
cumulated evils, such intolerable suflerings. Some of their 
number fell victims to them. After crossing the moun- 
tains, new and unexpected calamities from the climate, 
awaited them, and scarcely less severe ; having escaped the 
frosts of the mountains, they were now to be destroyed by 
the rains of the plains. For two months the rain fell in- 
cessantly ; there was scarcely sufficient fair weather tQ dry 
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their clothes. Thej^ hawever, advanced on until the]!: 
reached the banks of a river called Coca, or Napo, one of 
the principal branches of the Maragnon or Amazon. Here 
they constructed a bark for the purpose of passing rivers, 
conveying provisions, and exploring the country. Fifty 
men were put on board, under Orellana, the officer next in 
authority to Pizarro, and the rapidity of ihe stream soon car- 
ried them ahead of their brethren, who made their way 
with difficulty by land. 

Orellana, imitating the examples which had been fur- 
nished him, was no sooner beyond the power of Pizarro, 
that he considered himself independent, and determined 
to carry on business on his own account, as a discoverer. 
He formed the bold scheme of pursuing the course of the 
Amazon to the ocean, and exploring the vast interior re- 
gions of the southern continent. This daring attempt, as 
bold as it was unjustifiable, he accompKihed ; committing 
his frail bark to the guidance of the rajSi stream, he pene- 
trated three thousand miles through an unknown region, 
filled with hostile tribes, and where for unknown ages, the 
wild beasts and the savage alone had roamed joint 
of its immense domains. He found his way safel} 
ocean, and finally to Spain, where he published a i 
lous account of his voyage and discoveries : 
other wonders, gave an account of a nation or • 
of women, which he visited, having all the heroic ^ 
the ancient Amazons ; and from the propensity of m&ikilj 
for the marvellous, this community of Amazons long ma 
tained their existence,afler the discoveries made, and i 
progress of science had dissipated the darkness which gave 
credit to the narration. Orellana was ordered ta wait at 
the junction of the Napo with the Amazon, for the arrival 
of Pizarro ; and the astonishment and consternation of the 
latter, when he ascertained the infamous treachery of Ora- 
nella, who had basely deprived his brethren of their only 
resource, and left them to perish in the heart of an immense 
wilderness, can better be conceived than described. They 
were twelve hundred miles from Quito, to which place 
they turned their eourse ; the hardships they had before 
encountered, now seemed comparatively but small ; they 
were compelled to subsist on berries, and roots ; they even 
devoured their dogs, horses, the most loathsome reptiles, 
and the leather of their saddles. After the expiration.of 
two years, eighty of the Spaniards only, returned to Quito, 
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and these were as naked as the savages, and emaciated to 
tkeAeixms. 

Bot Pizarro found neither repose nor consolation on hie 
retom ; as the last dregs of his cup of hitterness, he learnt 
the awfcd fateof his brother, and the overthrow of his power. 
The adherents of Almagro and other malecontents, formed 
a bold eoB^iracy, surprised amd assassinated the governor 
in his own palace, and proclaimed young Almagro, now ar- 
rived at manhood, to be the head of the government, as 
successor to his father. The shocking dissensions in Pe- 
ru, being known at the Court of Castile, Yaca de Castro 
received a royal commission, appointing him Governor of 
Peru, for the purpose of quieting the existing disturbances, 
and estaMishing the authori^ cS'the Spanish government. 
Having |afided at Quito, he immediately, and with great 
energy, adopte(L|^asures, to suppress the insurrection, 
and bring the iBBg conspirators to punishment. He 
marched towards^isco, whither Almagro had retired ; the 
hostale parties met at Chupaz, about two hundred miles 
from Cosco, and both determined to decide the contest at 
imce. The action was bloody and decisive, and character- 
ised by that fierceness, impetuosity and vindictive spirit^, 
wl»ditlie deadly uiimosities of both parties, and desperate 
skuadonof one, were calculated to inspire ; and the slaugh<» 
ter was in ^oportion to the maddening fury of the com- 
batants. Of fourteen bundled men, the whole number en- 
gaged on both sides, more than one thousand lay dead and 
mimded on the field of battle. Superiority of numbers 
{Prevailed, smd young Almagro and his party, or all who es- 
caped the sword, fell into the hands of the victors. And 
althou^ they w^^ countrymen and fellow-christians, the 
the tender mercies of their conquerors were cruelties ; 
forty were executed as rebels ; many were banished, and 
young Almagro, their leader, was puMicly beheaded at 
Cuseo. These events occurred in 154^. 

At l^igtii, the torch of civil dissension, if not extinguish- 
jed, oeasi^ to burn ; and a short period of repose was restor- 
ed to a country, wlK>Be history hitherto was but a succession 
of carnage and bloodshed. 

But the tranquillity in Peru, was not of long continuance ; 
new regulations having'been fnuned for the government of 
the Spanish possessions in America, which greatly alarmed 
the settles, by depriving them of their oppressive power 
tjfver the natives, and Nugnez Vela being sent out to PefU 
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as governor, to entree them ; the elements of dissensum 
were again brought into action, and the gathering clouds 
' threatened another storm of civil war. The rashness and 
violence of the new governor, increased the disorders, and 
spread the disaffection throughout the provinces. The 
malecontents from all quarters looked to Gonsalvo Pizarro, 
as their leader and deliverer ; and, having taken the field, 
he soon found himself at the head of one thousand men, 
with which he moved towards Lima. But before he arrived 
there, a revolution had taken place ; the governor and the 
judges of the Court of Audience, had long been in conten- 
tion, and finally the latter gaining the ascendancy, seized 
the governor, and sent him prisoner to a desert island on 
the coast. Pizarro, finding things in this state of disorder^ 
beheld the supreme authority within his reach, and com- 
pelled the judges of the royal audience to appoint him 
governor a^d captain-general of Peru. But he had scarcely 
possessed feimself of his usurped authority, before he was 
called to defend it, lEkgliinst a formidable opponent. Nug- 
nez Vela, the governor, being set at liberty by- the officer 
entrusted with conducting him to Spain, landed at Tum- 
bez, raised the royal standard and resumed his functions 
as viceroy of the province. Many distinguished individuals 
declared in his favour, and from the violence of Pizarro's 
administration, he soon found himself at the head of a con- 
siderable force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet 
him, and to decide, by the umpirage of the sword, the 
validity of their respective pretensions. But Vela being 
inferior in the number of his forces, and unwilling to 
stake his power an(f his life on the issue of an engage^ 
ment, retreated towards duito, and was pursued with great 
celerity by Pizarro. 

Not being able to defend Quito, th^ viceroy continued 
his march into the province of Popayan, where he received 
so considerable re-enforcements, that he determined to 
march back to Quito, and decide the contest. Pizarro, 
confiding in the known bravery of his troops, rejoiced a| 
an opportunity to meet him ; the conflict, as usual, was 
sharp, fierce, and bloody ; Pizarro was victorious, and the. 
viceroy, who fell covered with wounds, had his head cut off 
and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst the conquerers 
made a triumphal entry into the city. All opposition to 
the authority of the victor ceased, and Pizarro now found 
himself supreme master of Peru, and of the South Se9L, as 
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he possessed a fleet which had captured Panama, and eon* . 
manded the ocean. 

These alarming dissensions gave great concern to the so- 
Temment of Spain, and lead to the appointment of Pedro 
de la Gasca, with unlimited authority to suppress them and 
restore tranquillity and the power of the parent country. 
He came without troops and almost without attendants : 
his conduct was directly the reverse of Vela, his predeces- 
sor ; he was truly the minister of peace ; it was his object 
to reclaim, not to subdue ; and by his conciliatory conduct, 
mild and judicious measures^ be effected more than he 
could have done by the sword. Several of Pizarro's officers 
declared iii his favour, and from the contagion of example, 
and the oblivion which he proclaimed to all past offences, 
and a promise of redressing grievances, his adherents daily 
and rapidly increased. Pizarro, as is the case of all usurp- 
ers, when their poi|kr is in danger, was filled with appre- 
hension and rage.^ He sent deputies to bribe Gasca, and 
if that could not be done, to cut him off by assassination, or 
poison ; but his messengers, instead of executing his dia- 
bolical orders, joined Gasca themselves. Irritated at the 
disaffection of his officers and men, he prepared to decide 
the dispute in the field ; and Gasca, perceiving that it 
would become necessary to employ force, took steps to 
assemble troqps in Peru and collect them from other colo- 
nies. Pizarro marched rapidly to Cusco, and attacked 
Centeno, who had joined Gasca, and although he had but 
half the number of men, he obtained a signal victory, at- 
tended with innnense slaughter. This gc^ fortune was 
probably the cause of his ruin, as it elevated his hopes so 
high, as inclined him to refuse all terms of accommodation, 
although Gasca continued to the last, extremely moderate 
in his demands, and seemed more desirous to reclaim than 
to conquer. Gasca having tried, without success, every 
means of avoiding the distressing alternative of imbrueing 
his hands in the blood of his countrymen, at length, at the 
head of sixteen hundred men, moved towards Cusco ; and 
Pizarro, with one thousand more experienced veterans, 
ccmfident of victory, suffered him to advance to within fouf 
leagues of the capital, when he marched out, eager to meet 
him. He chose his ground, drew up his men in line of 
battle, and the very moment he expected the action t# 
commence, some of his principal officers galloped off and 
surrendered themselves to the enemy ; their ei;;ample was 

6 
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followed by others, and this extraordinary conduct spread- 
distrust and amazement from rank to rank ; one company 
after another threw down their arms, and went over to the 
royalists. Pizarro, and some of his officers who remained 
faithful, attempted to stop them by entreaties and threats, 
but it was all in vaiti ; they soon found themselves desert- 
ed of nearly their whole army. Pizarro fell into the hands 
of Gasca, and was beheaded the next day ; several of his 
most distinguished and notorious followers shared the same 
fate ; Carvajal, at the advanced age of four score, and who 
had long been accustomed to scenes of carnage and peril, 
on being informed of his sentence, carelessly replied, " Well, 
a man can die but once." Gasca, as moderate and just 
after victory as before, pardoned all the rest, and exerted 
himself to sooth the feelings of the remaining malecontents ; 
he simplified the collection of the revenue, re-established 
the administration of justice, and provided for the protec- 
tion and bettering the condition of the Indians ; and having 
accomplished every object of his mission he returned ta 
2$pain, in 1549, as poor as he left it, but universally admir- 
ed for his talents, virtues, and important services. . He 
entrusted the government of Peru to the Court of A!}di- 
ence. For several years after this, the machinations and 
rapacity of several ambitious chiefs, distracted the Peruvian 
states with civil contentions ; but at length the authority 
of Spain was completely and firmly established over the 
whole of that extensive and valuable portion of Amerieft. 
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CHAPTER IV. • 

Settiement of the different ptovincefiii Ameriea^farmed 
into two grand divisions — Viceroy dlty of New Spain cmd 
Peru-^The Coun^^ ^ndiek established — A^iew Vice- 
royalty catted Smj^ J9^ Bogota — Establishment of the 
Soard of TrMe7f SeviUe-^PoUcy of Spain in relation 
to her ColonieSh-difference between Great Britain and 
S^ain, in this respect — Ecclesiasticai establishment in 
America—^Conduct of Missionaries — Inquisition estab* 
Ushed by PhiUp 11. — Oppressive conduct of the Span- 
iards towards the natives — their wretched condition^^ 
Gold and Silver Mines — Commercial reguiation$ — -Aere- 
nwe derived from the colonies. 

That part of the soathern continent of America, stretch- 
ing to the eastward of Darien, comprising the provinces of 
Carthagena and Santa Martha, was discovered by Roderigo 
de Bastigas, in the year 1520, and was subjugated by Pedro 
de Heredia, in the year 1532. As early as the year 1544, 
Carthagena had become a considerable town, and its har- 
bour was the safest and best fortified of any in the Spanish 
territories In- the new world. Its situation is favourable for 
commerce, and it was selected as the port at which the 
Spanish galleons should first begin to trade, on their arrival 
from Europe, and to which they were to return, in order to 
prepare for their homeward voyage. The province of 
Venezuela waslirst visited by Ojeda, in the year 1499, 
in his voyagie of discovery, which has before been noticed. 
Observing an Indian village, built on piles, to raise it above 
the stagnant water, the Spaniaf'ds, from their propensity to 
discover resemblances between America and Europe, be- 
stowed on it the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

Charles the Fifth; to obtain a large loan of the Velsers 
of Augsburgh, then the wealthiest merchants in Europe, 
granted to them the province of Venezuela, to be held as 
an hereditary fief, on condition that they were to subjugate 
the natives and plant a colony in the territory. The prei- 
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prietors sent out some German adventurers, who, instead 
of establishing a colony, wandered about the country in 
search of mines and to plunder the natives. In a few years 
their avarice and rapacity desolated the province, instead 
9f settling it, and the prq>rietors, despairing of succeeding 
in the enterprise, relinquished their grant and the occupa- 
tion of the country, when the Spaniards again took posses- 
sion of it ; but notwithstanding its natural advantages, it 
long remained one of their most unpromising settlements. 
The province, or, as it was called, the new kingdom of 
Granada, is an interior region, and was subjugated to the 
authority of Spain^ in 1636, by Beni^cazar, who mvaded 
it from Quito, where he was in command under Pizarro 
and Quesada, who attacked it from Santa Martha. The 
natives being more improved than any in America, except 
the Peruvians and Mexicans, defended themselvei^ with 
resolution, bravery and perseverance ; but here, as every 
where else, discipline and science prevailed over barbarian 
force. The Indians in New Granada^ not having been 
subjected to the same services of working in mines, which 
kave wasted that miserable race in other parts of America, 
continued more populous in this province than in an^ other. 
Gold was found here, not by digging into the bowels of 
ifae earth, but mixed with the soil near the surface, on the 
more elevated tracts. One of the governors of Santa Fe 
carried to Spain a lump of pure gold, found in this province, 
of more than three thousand dollars' value. 

The provinces of Caraccas and Cumana lie to the east- 
ward of Venezuela, and together with Cartbagena and 
Santa Martha, formed what was anciently called the King* 
dom of Terra Ferma, and all are now included in the Re- 
public of Colombia. These two provinces were, fpr a long 
period, principally known and distinguished for the cultiva- 
tion and commerce in the nuts of the cocoa-tree, which, 
next to those produced in Guatamala, on the South Sea, 
are the best in America. A paste, formed from the nut or 

^ almbnd of the cocoa-tree, compounded with certain ingre* 
■ fK * dients,^ Constitutes chocolate, the manufacture and use of 

/ -which the Spaniards first learned from the Mexicans, and 
'. . being a palatable and wholesome beverage, it soon became 
introduced into use in Europe, and an important article of 
commerce. 

From the contiguity of the settlements of the Dutch ko 
the Coast of Caraocas, on the Island of Coracoa, and their 
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superior enterprise in traffic, they engrossed most of the 
cocoa trade from Caraccas, and Spain itself was obliged to 
receive the article from foreigners, at an exorbitant price, 
although the product of their own colonies. To remedy 
an evil, not more detrimental to the interests than di»> 
graceful to the enterprise of Spain, in the year 1728, Philip 
the Fifth granted to a company of merchants an entire and 
exciusive monopoly of the commerce with Caraccas and 
Cumana. This association, sometimes called the Com- 
pany of Caraccas, restored to Spain this branch of the 
commerce of America, greatly extended it, as the consump- 
tion of the article increased, and being subjected to proper 
regulations, to counteract the effects ^f the monopoly, ad- 
vanced the growth and progress of the settlement 

Mexico, or new Spain, and Peru, were at first regarded, 
by the Spaniards, as the most important and valuable por* 
tions of America, not so much on account of their fertility, 
or any geographical superiority, as from the consideratioa 
of their being inhabited by people in a higher state of im- 
provemdnjt, and ^consequently affording more gratifying 
objects for the rapacity of the first adventurers. The 
number of adventurers which these objects, and the civil 
contensions which they occasioned,, originally drew to these 
countries, tended to commence their settlement under more 
favourable auspices than any other colonies enjoyed ; the 
rich mines, aflerwards discovered, had <i powerful operation 
to attract enterprise and allure adventurers ; and the com* 
plete subjugation of the natives, both in fliexico and Peru, 
and reducing them to a condition of. domestic servitude, 
and i^portioning them, together with the lands, among the 
first adventurers, (whilst in other districts the natives, more 
wild and ferocious, without fixed habitations, subsisting by 
hunting, could no otherwise be overcome than by be- 
ing exterminated or expelled,) were among the causes 
which continued, for a long period, to promote the growth 
of Mexico and Peru, and to render them the principal of the 
Spanish colonies,and which occasioned the other settlements 
only to be regarded as appendages of one or the other of 
these, or of little importance. Hence, after the Spanish 
conquests in America had been so far completed as to jus- 
tify the establishment on the part of Spain, of regular colo- 
nial governments, their whole American dominions were 
divided into two immense governments^ one called the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain, the other the Yiceroyalty of 
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Peru, the seats of which were Mexico and Lima. The 
former comprehended all the possessions of Spain in the 
northern division, or continent, and the latter comprised all 
her settlements and territories in ^uth America. 

New Spain embraced, under the Spaniards, a much more 
extensive region than the Empire of Mexico, or the domiQ« 
ions of Montazuma and his predecessors ; the vast territo^ 
ry called New Navarre, or New Spain, extending to the 
north und west, and the provinces of Cinalao and Sonora, 
stretching along the east side of the Gulf of California, and 
also the Peninsula of California, on the oppo^te side of the 
gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, extend* 
ing from the Bay of Campeachy to beyond Cape Gracias a 
Dios, were comprised within the territories of N^w Spaiil^, 
tmt did not belong to the Mexican Empire. These coui^ 
tl^ies wete mostly vifiited and subju^^ted by Spanish adven- 
turers, in the early part of the sixteenth century. The 
Peninsula of California was discovered by Cortes, in 1536, 
and was so entirely neglected that for a long period it was 
not known whether it was an island or a peninsula. To- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, the Jesuita 
explored it, established it as an important mission, made 
great progress in civilizing the rude and ferocious natives, 
and estalnished the same dominion over them that they 
4id over the natives in Paragua. At length the govern- 
ment, growing jealous of the Jesuits, tiiey were expelled 
from the Spanish dominions, and Joseph Galviez was sent 
out to examine tiie province, who gave a favourable account 
of the country, and of the pearl fishery on the coast. He 
also discovered several mines, apparently valuable. 

Honduras, and the Peninsula of Yucatan, attracted al-> 
tention principally from the valuable dye-woods which they 
afforded, the logwood-tree being producc^d in greater 
abundance there than in any other part of America^ After 
kafhig long exdusively enjoyed the profitable logwood 
trade, thQ l^aniards were disturbed in it by some adven^ 
turers from Jamaica, who commenced cutting logwood at 
the cape forming the south-east promontory of Yucatan ; 
then in the Bay of Campeachyj and afterwards in the Bay 
of Honduras. These encroachments alarmed the Span- 
iards, and they endeavoured to stop them, by remonstrance, 
negociation, and by force ; but after a contention for half 
a century, thjB fortune of war and naval superiority of Brit- 
ain, enabled her to extort from Spain a reluctant iboasent to 
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ilie existence of a settlement of foreigners in the heart of 
her own possessions. Mortified, however, at this conces- 
sion, she attempted to counteract its consequences by en- 
couraging the cutting of logwood on the west coast of 
Yucatan, where the wood was of superior quality. To pro- 
mote this object, she permitted the importation of logwood 
into Spain, without the payment of any duty, by which 
means this commerce became very flourishing, and that of 
the English, in the Bay of Honduras, declined. East of 
Honduras were the provinces of Costa Rica and Veraguja, 
which were much neglected by the Spaniards, as of little 
value. 

The Viceroyalty of Peru, in addition to the Peruvian 
territories, comprehended Chile, the conquest of which, as 
we have seen, was first attempted by Almagro and afler> 
wards by Valdivia, both of whom met with a most fierce 
opposition from the natives, and the latter was defeated and 
slain ; but Villagra, his successor in command, restored 
victory to the Spanish standard ; and finally the district on 
the sea coast was subdued, the natives continuing masters 
of the mountainous regions ; and for more than two ce»- 
tories they have kept up hostilities with their Spanish 
neighbours, almost without interruption, and their hostile 
incursions greatly retarded the settlement of the most fer« 
tile counti7 in America, possessing the most delicious 
climate in the new or the old world ; for, though bordering 
mi the torrid zone, it is exempt both from the extremes of 
heat and cold, lying, as it were, under the shade of the 
Andes, which protects it on the^ east, and being constantlr 
refreshed by the cooling sea breezes from the west. It 
also possesses many v^uable mines ; yet with all these 
advantages, at the end of more than two centuries from its 
conquest, its whole white population did not exceed eighty 
thousand , but since the establishment of a direct inter- 
course with the mother country round Cape Horn, it has 
realized its natural advantages, and advanced in impor&> 
ance accordingly. 

Attached to the Viceroyalty of Peru, were all the vast 
regions claimed by Spaip east of the Andes, watered by the 
Rio de la Plata, its branches, the Colorado, and other 
streams emptying into the Atlantic. The River de la Plata 
and the country bordering on it, was first discovered by 
Maggelian, in the year 1520. The Spanish territories east 
of the La Plata comprehending the province of Paragua, 
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and some other districts, were, for centuries, in a great 
degree undefined, and a subject of dispute with Portugal. 
Paragua has been rendered celebrated for the extraordinary 
missions of the Jesuits, and the authority, of Spain over it 
was never but little more tl^an. nominal. The territc^y 
west of the De la Plata was divided into the provinces of 
Buenos Ayres and Tucuman. 

The first attempt^rtp subjugate and settle the territory 
bordering on the La Plata, were attended with unusual di& 
ficulties and disasters ; after the lapse of more than twocen* 
turies there was no settlement of any importance, except 
that of Buenos Ayres. The province of Tucuman^ and 
most of the country to the south pf the La Plata, is aprairie 
of vast extent, and rich beyond conception ; being con* 
stantly covered with verdure, it supports an immense num- 
ber of horses and cattle, which are suffered to go at large, 
and breed, subsisting without the care or oversight of man. 
This wonderful facility of raising horses and cattle has a& 
folded a profitable trade with Peru, by supplying them with 
dorqestic animals, and likewise a lucrative foreign com- 
merce in hides. 

At so early a period as the year 1511, Ferdinand estab- 
lished a tribunal for conducting the affairs of his American 
settlements, called the Council of the Lidies ; and in 1524, 
it was new modeled and improved by Charles V. It pos- 
sessed jurisdiction over every department of government in 
Spanish America ; framed the laws and regulations re- 
specting the ^colonies ; made all the appointments for 
America, reserved to the crown ; and all officers, firom the 
Viceroys to the lowest, were accountable to the Council of 
the Indies for their official conduct. The king is always 
supposed to be present in this council, and its meeting was 
held where he resides. No law, relative to American a^ 
fairs, codd be adopted without the concurrence of two 
thirds of the council. All i^peals from the decisions of the 
highest tribunals in America, the Audiencia, or Court of 
Audience, were made to the Council of the Indies. 

The colonial system of Spain over her American domin- 
ions, was founded on the principle, that these dominions 
were vested in the crown, not in the nation ; which was as- 
sumed on no better authority, than the bull of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. bestowing on Ferdinand and Isabella, all the 
countries which they might discover, west of a given lati- 
tude. Hence, the Spanish possessions ia America, were 
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regarded as the personal property of the eovereigii. TIm 
authority of the original adventurers, commanders and gov- 
ernors, by whom the country was discovered, and subjected 
to the authority of Spain, were appointed by, and account* 
able to, the king, and removable by him at pleasure. AH 
grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they 
failed from any cause, they reverted to the crown again. 
All political and civil power, centered in the king, and 
was executed by such persons, and in such manner, as the 
win of the sovereign might suggest, wholly independent, 
not only of the colonies, but of l£e Spanish nation. The 
only eivfl privilege allowed to the colonists, was strictly 
municipal, and confined^ tq the regulation of their interior 
police, and commerce in the cities and towns, for which 
purpose they made their o^n local regulations or laws, and 
appointed town or city magistrates. But this single ray of 
liberty, must of necessity be tolerated, and has never been 
extinct in the most despotic states. The Spanish Amer- 
ican governments, were not merely despotic Hke those 
of Russia or Turkey, but they were a more dangerous kind 
of despotism, as the absolute power of the sovereign was 
not exercised by himself, but by deputy. At first, as has 
been stated, the dominions of the Spanish crown in the 
new woild, were divided for the purpose of government, 
into two great divisions or viceroyalties, New Spain and 
Peru. Afterwards, as the country became more settled, 
the viceroyalty of Santa Fe de Bogota was created, com- 
posing the kingdoms of New Granada, Terra Firma, and 
the province of Cluito. A deputy or viceroy was appoint* 
ed to preside over each of these governments, who was the 
representative of his sovereign, and possessed all his pre- 
rogatives within his jurisdiction." His authority was as 
supreme as that of his sovereign, over every depiurtment of 
government, civil, military, and criminal. He i^>pointed 
most of the important officers of his government, and sup- 
plied the vacancies occasioned by death of those appoint- 
ed by the crown. His court was formed on the model of 
that of Madrid, and displayed an equal and often superior 
degree of magnificence and state. He had horse and foot 
guarde, a regular ho^^5ehoId establishment, and all the en- 
signs and trapping of royalty. His government was form- 
ed on the Banic model as that of Spain, and the tribunals 
tjiat asfikted in iis administration, were similar to those of 
(he psixcftt country ; the appointments to which, were tome- 
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times nwde by the viceroy, and at others by the king, Vit 
all were subject to the deputy's authority, and amenable to 
his jurisdiction. The administration of justice was en- 
trusted to tribunals, called AuditneeSy fcM^med on the model 
of the Spanish court of chancery. One of these courts was 
established in every province, and consists of a number of 
judges proportioned to its extent,, and the business ta be 
done ; they had jurisdiction over both civil and criminal 
causes. The vicerc^ is prohibited from interfering with 
the decisions of these judicial tribunals, and in some instan- 
ces they may bring his regulations under their review, and 
present remonstrances, or carry the matter before the king 
and the council of the Indies, which is the only particular 
in which there is any intermediate power between him and 
the people, subject to his authority. On the death of a 
viceroy, the supreme power rests in the court of audience, 
and the senior judge, assisted by his associates, exercises 
all the functions of the vacant office. In addition to the 
council of the Indies, iii which is reposed the supreme 
power^ as to the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and commer- 
cial affairs of America, there was established as early as 
1501 , a board of trade at Seville, called Casa de la Con* 
tractadon. It takes cognizance of whatever relates to the 
commercial intercourse with America, regulates the ex- 
port and import cargoes, and the inspection ; the freights 
of the ships, and the time of the sailing of the fleets, and 
decides judicially on all matters, both civil and criminal, 
growing out of the commercial transactions between Spain 
and her American possessions. The doings and decisions 
of this board, might be reviewed by the council of the In- 
dies. 

The fundamental principle 'of the Spanish colonial sys- 
tem, was somewhat different from that of Great Britain, as 
it respected its American dominions ; although this differ- 
ence is more in appearance than in reality, and will be 
found on examination to depend almost entirely on the dif- 
ferent constitutions of the two countries. <jrreat Britain, as 
well as Spain, regarded the countries in America, discover- 
ed by her subjects, as belonging to the crown, rather than 
to the nation, and all grants and patents were made by the 
king, without the concurrence of parliament ; and the rights 
and powers of the jrrantees in the proprietary governments, 
were also created by the crown. The charter governments 
were likewise established by the crown, and the rights 
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%Md ]^ivi]eg€s allpwed to the colonists, and the preroga- 
tives reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the 
sovereign. The authority of parliament, as the organ of 
the nation, over the colonies, does not at first appear to 
have been exercbed, and although this was afterwards at- 
tempted, it was never fully allowed or acquiesced in by the 
colonies; It was the exercise of this authority that led 
to the difficulties between the parent state and its .colonies, 
which resulted in a separation. In the colonial govern- 
ments established by Britain in America, very important 
civil privileges were allowed to the colonists, but their righta 
were not equal to those of English subjects at home, and 
the difference was to the same extent as the authority ex- 
ercised over them by parliament ; the prerogatives of the 
sovereign being at least as great as it respected his colonial 
jnibjects, as at home. The Spanish American colonies 
possessed no political privileges; their only civil rights 
were purely municipal ; the authority of the crown was 
absolute in the colonial governments, but not more so than 
it was in the parent state, and it could hardly have been 
expected that subjects in distant colonies would have been . 
allowed privileges which were not enjoyed by those at 
home. As it xespeists constitutional or political rights, 
the Spanish colonists had the same as the subjects of Old 
j^>ain, yet the exercise of the power of the sovereign being 
by deputy, and ?it a great distance, it was much more op- 
pf essive, and exposed to greater abuses. As it re^>ects the 
equality of privileges, between the inhabitants of the colo- 
nies and those of the parent country, the Spknish colo- 
nists stood on a better footing than the English. If the 
eolonies^ were absojutely and ^itirely subject to the govern- 
n^ent of the parent state, it was not, perhi^MS, material te 
them, whether this governing power, resided in the crown 
•r jointly in the. crown and the nation. In either case thtf^ 
were slaves. 

But if there w^ little difference in the {n^incii^ ^^ 
w|iich the cqloidial system of Spain and that of Britain was 
established, there was still less, as to the policy of the two 
fovemments, relative to their colonies in America. Both 
nations reg^ded their colonies as subordinate to the parent 
state^ and attempted td render them contributary to its in- 
terests and prosperity. And this policy, if not as old as the 
existence of colonies, seems to grow out of the relations 
which aubfist between them and the parent country. Wh«t 
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were regarded as colonies among'the Greeks, were only mi- 
grations. The original object for which colonies are esta- 
blished is for the benefit of the parent state, in s6me way or 
other : to drain off a surpluss or dangerous population, to 
draw a direct tribute from them under some'^form of taxa- 
tion, or for the interests of commerce. 

It was the policy of the Spanish sovereigns, or gOTem- 
ment, aa to their American colonies, to render ^em, in 
every way that could be done, contHhutcary to the power 
and plrosperity of Spain. In the grant? of the country, 
made tathe first adventurers, Spanish monarchs reserved 
one-fifth of the gold and silver that might be obtained, and 
for a considerate period the precious metab were the only 
objects that attracted attention, either in the colonies or 
old Spain. The right of the sovereign to a share of the 
products of the mines, was ever after maintained, and it 
was the intention of Spain to confine the itadustry of the 
colonies to mining, as miich as possible, for two reasons : 
one the revenue derived to the crown from this source, and 
the other to prevent such branches of agriculture as might 
interfere with tlie products of Spain. The cultivation of 
the vine and olive wete at first prohibited in America, and 
afterwards allowed in the provinces of Peru and Chile, ia 
consequence of the difficulty of conveying such bulky arti- 
cles as wine and t)il across the isthmus to Panama ; and 
these colonies were not permitted to export the products of 
the vine or olive to any other parts of Spanish America 
which could obtaiii them firom Spain. The same jeakmsy 
crippled the induMry of the ccrfonies in other departments ; 
several kinds of manu&ctures were prohibited, which it 
was thought might prove detrimental to the mother coun- 
try. The commercial restrictions imposed on the colonies 
were still more rigid and intolerable. In pursuance of the 
maxim that the colonies ivere, in every possibly way, to be - 
rendered contributary to the interests of Spain, without re- 
garding their own, they were denied all commerce with 
every other portion of the world ftheir own productions 
must all bc^ carried to Spain, in the first instance, wherever 
might be the place of their consumption, and all their own 
wants must be supplied by the parent state ; and even this 
direct commerce they were not permitted to carry on them- 
selves ; no vessel; owned in the colonies, was ever allowed 
to carry to Europe the produce of the country to.which it 
belonged. AU the trade with the cokmies was carried on 
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in Spanish bottoms, and under such regulataoai as sub- 
jected them to great inconvenience. Not only was every 
species of commerce with America, by foreigners, pro- 
hibited under the severest pendtiesy and confiscation and 
death infUoted on the inhabitants who had the temerity to 
trade with them, but no foreigner was suffered to enter the 
cronies without express permission. Even the commerce 
of one colony with another was either prohibited or tram- 
nieied with intolerable restrictions. 

Thus was Spanish America shut up from the world, crip- 
pled in its growth, kept in leading-strings, and in a perpet- 
ual state of minority ; and whilst chastised with the lash of 
a jealous and unfeeling master, was insulted by being re- 
minded of his parental affection and relationship. These 
impolitic and unjust measures, founded in a spirit of sel- 
fishness and jealousy, together with the hardships which 
attend the planting of new settlements, so checked the 
spirit pf emigration, that at the expiration of sixty years 
from the first discovery of America, the number of Span- 
iards, in all their settlements, did not exceed fifteen thou- 
sand. 

An ecclesiastical establishment was instituted in Spanish 
America, as an auxiliary branch of the government, on a 
similar model to that in Spain, and was extremely burden- 
some to a young imdgt owing state. At so early a period 
as the year 1501, the payment of tithes was required, and 
laws made to enforce it. The exactions of the clergy were 
extended not only to every article of produce, but also to 
those which c(»]^rised a portion' of manufacturing indus- 
try, such as sugar, ifidigp, and cochineal ; and these legal 
burdens were ^eatly increased by the bigotry of the colo- 
Bists and their fondness for external parade and pomp 
irf feiigioB, which made them easy dupes of the clergy, who 
drain^ tl^ir wealth from productive branches of industry, 
to endow ^^hurches and monasteries. Pope Julian Second 
conferred on Ferdinand and his successors the patronage 
and dii^salof aH ecclesiastieal benefices in America, so 
^at the l^nish sovereign became the head of the church 
in America, and the administrator of its revenues, a pre- 
rogative which he did not poi^ess at home. The bulls of 
the Roman Pontiff could not be admitted into Spanish 
America until they had been examined and approved by 
the king and the CJouncil of the Indies. The hierarchy 
was as imposing as in Spain, and its dominion and influ^ 
7 
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ence greater ; the arch-bishops, bishops, and other dignita- 
*ries, enjoyed large revenues, and the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment was splendid and magnificent. The lower 
orders of the clergy consisted of the curates, or parish 
priests, the Doctrineros, who have the charge of such dis- 
tricts as are inhabited by Indians, who are subject to the 
Spanish government, and the Missioneras, or missionaries, 
who are employed in converting the Indios Bravos, or fierce 
tribes. An inconsiderate zeal for the establishment of 
monasteries was disclosed at an early period, and from the 
influence of the regular ecclesiastics, these institutions were 
multiplied to a pernicious extent, in a new country, where 
every encouragement ought to be afforded to the increase 
of population. 

Most of the clergy in America were regulars, and many 
of the highest honours and most lucrative preferments were 
in their possession. Great numbers came out as missiona- 
ries, and most of them in quest of liberty, wealth, or distinc- 
tion. To Certain orders of missionaries, the Pope allowed 
the privileges of accepting parochial charges and receiving 
the emoluments, without depending on the bishop of the 
diocese, or being amenable to him. Some of them, in vio- 
lation of their monastic vows, openly engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits ; others amassed wealth by oppressing the 
natives, whom they pretended to instruct and Christianize ; 
and notwithstanding their vow of continency, many of them 
were dissolute and licentious, in a degree almost exceeding 
belief. 

The success of the missionaries, in converting the na- 
tives, was almost entirely deceptive ; they made use of the 
same unjustifiable means that have been resorted to by the 
Jesuits in other parts of the world, and with like success. 
To render the new religion more palatable, and to intro- 
duce it with greater facUity, they pretended that there was 
a similarity between the doctrines and 'mysteries of Chris- 
tianity and the crude notions of their own barbarous super- 
stitions. Being, in many instances, overawed by the power 
of their conquerors, and excited by the example of their 
chiefs, multitudes expressed la reluctant consent to em- 
brace a religion of which they were entirely ignorant, and 
were instantly baptized by the missionaries. By such 
means as these, by fraud and force, in the course ^f a few 
years after the reduction of the Mexican Empire, more 
4han four millions of the natives were baptized ;, but they 
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remained tlie same, or at least no better, for such spurioas 
conversion ; they were not only entirely ignorant of the* 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, but retained all their 
veneration for their ancient superstitions. This mixture of 
Chri^ianity with their own superstition» and rites, was 
transmitted to their posterity, and has never been eradicat- 
ed. One ecclesiastic baptized, in one day, live thousand 
Mexicans, and stopped only when he had become so ex-* 
hausted as to be unable to lift his hands. Other missiona- 
ries, less successful, declared that the natives were too little 
removed above the brutes to become Christians ; and a 
council was held at Lima, which decreed that they had not' 
sufficient understanding to be admitted to the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. ' This decree was abrogated by Paul the 
Third, who, in 1537, promulged a decree declaring them 
rtUional creatures, and entitled to the privileges of Chris- 
tians. That infernal engine of hierarchal power; the In- 
quisition, was established in America, by the pious zeal of 
Philip Second, in the year 1570. The natives^ from their 
incapacity, were exempted from the jurisdiction of this 
horrid tribunal. 

If the Spaniards rendered little benefit to the natives by 
their attempts to Christianize them, their conduct towards 
thepii, in other respects, was severe and oppressive in the 
extreiiie. 

The views of the Spaniards, with respect to the natives, 
was entirely diflferent from those of the English, in the 
American colonies. In the latter, the natives were either 
induced peaceably, to cede their lands and retire farther into 
the interior of the continent, or from the successive hostil- 
ities which arose, were exterminated or dispersed. As the 
European settlements^ extended, the natives, who had for 
ages been ** lords of the soil," gradually retired, disposed 
of their lands, or had them wrested from them by war, and 
sought new abodes, where, depending oh the chase, they 
might obtain an easier subsistence. . They melted away 
before the sun of civilization like t.he dew of the morning, 
without leaving any of their number behind, or scarcely a 
trace of their former existence. Not only thousands of 
individuals, but whole tribes 6x nations, might say with 
Logan, the Mingo Chief, " not a drop of our blood flows 
;n the veins of any living creature," inhabiting the land of 
our fathers. The English colonists did not originally claim 
the country on the ground of conquest ; iand in the subse- 
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quent wars that arose, although the natives were defeateii 
luid seattered, they were not suhjogated ; they were too 
fierce and w^like to submit their Becks to the yoke of the 
Cicmquerors, and become their vassals. As they subsisted 
\gy hunting, had no towns, nor any interest in the soil, there 
iras little that attached tl^em to their country, and less that 
(^structed their migration. The conquests made, were 
aniy of the country, not of its inhabitants. But the dis- 
coverers and conquerors of Spanish Ahierica, claimed the 
coontry on the ground of conqnest ; and as the natives, 
particularly in Mexico and Peru, lived in villages and 
towns, subsisted by agriculture, and had acquired private 
property in the soil, and Were very populous, it was difficult 
if not impossible for them to migrate ; and from the modes 
of civilized fife^ and of living in fixed habitations which had 
been established, tKey could not at once revert back to the 
savage state, and trust to the precarious subsistence of the 
chase. The ^anish adventtirelrs not only conquered 
the country, but subjugated its inhabitants, particularly in 
Mexico and Peru, and extending the same right of con- 
quest to both, they reduced the natives to a state of 
servitude. As early as the year 1499, Columbus, to avoid 
the consequences of a disaffection among his followers, 
granted lands, ^nd distributed a certain number of Indians 
among them, who were required to cultivate a certain 
quantity of grouhd each, for their masters. This was 
the origin of the repartimientaSy or distribution of 
Indians, which was afterwards introduced into all the 
Spanish settlements, apd was the fruitful source of innu- 
merable calamities, which wasted that unhappy and injured 
people. Every where they were seized upon and compel- 
led to follow the armies to carry their bi^gage^ to work in 
the mines, to cultivate the earth, to carry burdens for the 
want of domestic animals, and to perform all menial and 
laborious'servlces. Whether employed in the minesj in 
agriculture, or other sitiiations,' they were required to per- 
form stated tasks much beyond their abilities; and being 
unaccustomed to regular labour, thousands sunk under the 
accumulated burdens and hardships to which they were 
subjected by their unfeeling and rapacious masters. Their 
native spirit was broken, they became humbled and de- 
graded, and the, race was rapidly wasting away. Their- 
oppressions and sofierings at length excited the sympathies 
of many humane persons, particularly among the clergy, 
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who exerted themselves with niuch zeal and perseverance 
to ameliorate the. condition of the Indians. These efforts 
at length prevailed, f^ld in the year 1542, Charles thd 
Fifth abolished the repartimientas, and all the rights which , 
the Spanish colonists claimed in the natives as domestic 
slaves, and restored them to the privileges of freemen and 
subjects. These just regulations fiUed the colonies with 
^consternation, and in Peru they were resisted by force. 
But the rights of the natives were more apparent than real ; 
for their condition was only changed from that of slaves of 
individuals, to that of vassals of the crown. It was claimed 
that as members of the state, they must contribute some- 
thing towards its* support ; and accordingly a tax was im- 
posed on every male from eighteen to fifty, consisting of 
personal service, and the extent and time of performing 
the same was accurately defined. This capitation tax, or 
tribute,, has varied in different provinces, and at different 
periods ; but in the eighteenth century was usually four 
shillings sterling per annum ; and, previous to the late po- 
litical revolution, . it was ten francs. They pay, besides, 
certain fees to the clergy for baptism, certificates of mar- 
riage, interments, masses, &c. Amcmg the regulations 
adopted for the benefit of the Indians, was what was called 
the encomimdaSf by which th^y were granted to certain 
greatiandholders, as their proprietors and protectors, not as 
slaves according to the repartimientas, but on such princi- 
ples as recognized certain rights in the Indians. This 
measure, like most others in America, was so abused, that 
though intended for the protection of the natives, it became 
a fertile cause of increasing their miseries. After the 
adoption of this system, every Indian under the dominion 
of Spain, was either the immediate vassal of the crown, or 
of some subject who was the owner of the encomienda, or 
the district in which he.resided. 

The services required of the Indians wej-e of two kinds, 
employment in agriculture and other t^ranches of necessaty 
industry, and labour in the mines. They were divided into 
classes called mitaSj and called into service by tarns 
at regular periods, and served a definite time. The 
employment in the mines, extracting ore from the' 
bowels of the earth at a vast depth, and cpnveying it to tii0 
surface, and the suQcessive processes of refining ityarencit 
only e|:tremely laborious, but very unwholeso?tie, ahdliave 
wasted thonsands 6f this degraded and wretched race, 
- 7 * ' . 
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The 'condition of the Indians hecame worse and worse 
nntil the eighteenth century, when many of the original 
proprietors of the enoomiendas^ and their descendants, heing 
extinct, the grants were not renewed, which relieved them 
from this ^cies of bondage. 

Charles the Third was their benefactor, and annulled 
what remained of the encomiendas, and suppressed the 
eorregidors who supplied them with various articles at ex- 
orbitant prices, and thus reduced thfem nearly to slavery, 
^y making them their debtors. But the establishment of 
intendencies, during the ministry of Count de Galvez, in 
the eighteenth century, for the superintendance and pro- 
action of the Indians, was the most efficacious measure . 
adc^ted for ameliorating the condition of th^ natives ; and 
by ^n active and energetic administration, the most happy 
results were produced to this much injured race, who, after 
beitig robbed of their country for three centuries, like the 
Israelites in Egypt, have been compelled to groan under 
the^urdens of hard task-masters. They were still deprived 
of all the important rights of citizens, and considered as 
minors, under the tutelage of their superiors, and could 
tnake no contract beyond the value of ten pounds. They 
"were prohibited from intermarrying with the whites, from 
engaging in any commercial transactions, and no other 
situations or employments were open to them but those of 
common labourersor artisans. Those who live in the large 
towns, are governed by Spanish laws and magistrates, Imt 
the greater part of them are shut up in villages of their 
own, and governed by petty Indian magistrates, who are 
either descendants of the ancient caziques, or lords, or 
app(Mnted by the Spanish authorities ; and in either case, 
they find it for their interest to perpetuate the ignorance 
and barbarism of their countrymen ; or are too stupid and 
ignorant themselves to perceive the advantages of civilizing^ 
and improving them. 

In considering the condition and wretchedness of the 
Indiuis in Spanish America, we have not noticed all the 
consequences or evils which followed the subju^tion of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, and which were 
avoided in the English colonies in the new world. The 
existence of various castes, or mixed races, which now 
constitute so large a portion of the whole population of Uie 
country, is a consequence of the subjugation of the natives. 
Tfiewliole peculation 0f the Spanish eoloines h dirtied 
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mto classes ; the natives of old Spdin settled in America, 
are denominated Chap§toTu$, or gachupines ; they claim 
the first rank, and and engross most of the places of power 
and profit, merely on account of their birth ; the descend-^ 
ants of European Spaniards in the colonies, are called 
Creoles, and, although they legally enjoy the same civil 
rights as the natives of old Spain, they are treated as a dis- 
tinct and subordinate class, and entirely excluded from all 
situations of any importance. Of the tnixtures, the Mesti" 
zos are the descendants of a white and an Indian ; the 
descendants of an Indian and Negro, are called Zembos, 
and these castes produceother mixtures, of different shades 
of colour and degrees of blood, too various to be divided 
into distinct classes. 

Notwithstanding the avidity for g6ld of the first adven- 
turers, and the ardour with which they pursued their re> 
searches hr the hidden treasures, their exertions were 
attended with little success (or a great number of years. 
It was not until 1545, that the rich mines of Potosi, in Peru, 
were accidentaUy discovered by an Indian, in clambering 
up the mountain ; and this event was soon followed by the 
discovery of the mines of Zacatecas, in Mexico. Numerous 
mines of gold and silver were afterwards discovered at dif* 
ferent times, in most of the provinces. For a long period 
the working of the various mines, f(^med the principal 
employment of the American Spaniards ; all other pursuits 
being subordinate, if hot contributary to this. And such 
was the exhuberant profiision with which the mountains 
of the new world poured forth their treasures, that down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, according to calcu- 
lations 4eemed moderate, a quantity of the precious metals 
had been carried to Spain, equal to four millions sterling, 
annually, from the first discovery of the country. This 
product, great as it was,ls smaU, compared with the quan- 
tity which the more extensive operations of the present 
century have afforded. The products of the mines have 
been constantly increasing for more than a century, and 
in Mexico, within that period, have increased more than six 
fold. The produce of the whole silver mines in Mexico, 
previous to the revolution, was two millions five hundred 
thousand marks of silver, ten times more than all the 
mines in Europe afforded ; and the gold mines produced 
about seven hundred marks of gold, equal to the produce 
te>f all the miiies in Europe. Btiring ten years, from 1090 
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to 1699, the gold and sUver coined at the Mexican miiit 
was of the value of nearly forty-three millions of piasters ; 
and the amount coined for ten years, from 1790 to 1799, 
«K>ne century after, exceeded two huijidred and thirty-one 
millions. The mines were not worked by the crown, but, 
although attended with immense expense, were carried on 
by individual enterprise. To encourage adventures in 
mining, the person discovering, a mine was entitled to the 
property in it, provide^ he would work it within a given 
period. The discoverer presents his claim to the governor 
of the province, and if allowed, a grant of land is made to 
him round the mine, and a number of Indians allotted him^ 
for working the mine ; but he must prosecute the business 
within the time specified, and pay the customary propor« 
tion to the crown. 

The direct pursuit of the precious metals, is the most 
facinating of all employments, stimulated by avaricie ; and 
so irresistiWe and bewitching is its inflirence, that, like the 
charm of the rattle-snake, it seemed to turn th^ heads and 
change the natural disposition of those who became the 
victims of its power. Like the passion for deep gambling, 
it took such entire possession of the mind, that when a 
person once engaged ip this seducing pursuit, - visions of 
imaginary wealth were constantly before his eyes ; whether 
sleeping or awake, he dreams of mountains of gold ; and 
having once entered the enchanting path, he cannot return, 
but is led along, as if by an ignis-fatuus> to the realization 
of his dreams, or to ruin. The prevalence of such a spirit 
as thiSi produced a vortex in the public mind, which swal- 
lowed up every other interest, or pursuit, diverted industry 
from its natural channels, and occasioned the neglect of 
agriculture and manufactures, except ^o far as they were 
dependent on, and auxiliary to, this prevailing pursuit. 

But notwithstanding the engrossing influence of mining, 
other interests, entirely disconnected therewith, were not 
wholly neglected, but afforded, in the different provinces, 
various important articles of exportation. Cochineal, a 
valuable drug, and important article of commerce, compos- 
ed of a curieus insect, was attended with profit in New 
Spain ; quinquina, or Jesuits' bark, the most vsduable restor- 
ative the three kingdoms of nature produce, afforded a lu- 
crative branch of commerce in Peru, and indigo and cocoa 
were produced in large quantities, and were important arti- 
cles of exportation in Gaatamola^ In Buenos Ayres, hides 
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formed an important staple, and afforded aj^ofitaUe branch 
of commerce. Worses and neat cattle, mtroduced from 
Europe^ increased with astonishing rapidity, and ranging 
oyer the vast prairies, lyiiig between the La Plata and the 
Andes, covered at all times with the richest verdure, they 
multiplied to an extent almost incredible. They are often 
seen in droves of thirty or forty thousand, covering the 
boundless plain farther than the eye could reach. 

During the reign of Charles the Fiflh, when the power 
of* Spain was at its height, her manufactures and com- 
merce were extensive and flourishing ; and both received 
a great and favourable impulse, in consequence of the new 
market which was opened in America. Her manufactures 
were aufficient to supply the growing demand of her colo- 
nies, in addition to satisfying that at li^me. Her commerce 
was equally flourishing ; at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Spain had more than one thousand merchant 
vessels, a number far exceeding that possessed by any na- 
tion in Europe. From the destructive foreign wars of 
Philip Second, and the stupid bigotry of his successor, 
Philip Third, who expelled the Moors from his kingdom, 
amounting to a million of the most industrious of his sub- 
jects, Spain became drained of its inhabitants, so that early 
in the seventeenth century, her manu&ctures and com- 
merce began to decay ; men could not be recruited to keep 
up her fleets and armies ; her extensive foreign commerce 
was lost, and even agriculture began to be neglected. The 
great emigration to the colonies, still farther drained off the 
population, and the immense wealth which the colonies 
poured into the parent state, intoxicated the inhabitants, 
as well ^a the sovereign, and led them to desert the paths 
of industry to which they had been accustomed. Thus, 
at a time when the population and wants of the cc^onies 
were daily augmenting, the means of Spain to supply them 
had decreased in a much greater ratio. She was obliged 
to have recourse to her ne^hbours, and to supply her colo- 
nies with the manu&ctures of Holland, En^and, France 
and Italy. She was still, however, as firmly bent on main- 
taining the entire monopoly of the colonial trade, although 
it ytsLS apparent that foreignera now derived the principal 
benefit from it. Nineteen--twentieths of the commodities 
exported to her colonies, were foreign fabrics, which were 
paid for by the products of the mines, received in return, 
so that the precious metals no sooner entered Spain, than 
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they passed away into- the hands 6f foreigners, and the 
country was left without sufficient for a circulating medium. 
Although wliplly unal>le to supply the wants of her 
colonies, Spain did not relax in the smallest degree the 
rigour of her colonial system ; the principle t)f which, was 
that the whole commerce with the colonies should be in 
the hands, and under the direction of the crown^ a mono- 
poly similar to that of an exclusive company. The regu- 
lation of this commerce was entrusted to the Casa de 
Conttatacion, or board of trade established at Seville. This 
board granted a licence to any vessel bound to America, 
and inspected its cargo. From these regiidations, the en- 
tire commerce with the colonies centiered in Seville, and 
continued there until 1720. It was carried on in a uniform 
manner for more than two centuries. The system 
was, that a fleet with a strong convoy, sailed annually to 
America ; this consisted of two squadrons or divisions, one 
called the GcdkonSy the other the Flota. They sailed from 
Seville until the year 1720, an4 after that principally from 
Cadiz, until 1778, when fourteen other ports were opened 
to the trade with the colonies. The gdleons destined to 
Terra Firma, Peru and Chile, first touched at Carthagena, 
where not only that province, but also those of Caracas, 
Santa Martha, New Grenada, and others were to be sup- 
plied. From Carthagena the fleet proceeded to Porto Bel- 
lo, which was the mart of all the rich commerce of Peru 
and Chile. Previous to the time the galleons were expect- 
ed, the products of ^e mines, and such articles of produce 
as Peru and Chile -efforded for exportation, were annually 
conveyed by sea to Panama, and from thence across the 
isthmus, to Porto Bello, part of the ways_on mules, and part 
down the river Chagre. After the arrival of the fleet of 
galleons, and the merchants from Peru and the other prov- 
inces, Porto Bello, a paltry and • unwholsome village, con- 
sisting of negro huts and a small garrison, immediately 
assumed a new appearance ; its store-houses were filled 
with merchandise, and its streets crowded with opulent 
merchants, drawn from distant provinces. A fair was 
opened that continued for forty days, during which, the 
most extensive commercial transactions took place, and 
the rich cargoes of the galleons were all marketed, and the 
specie and staples of the colonies, received in payment 
and carried back to Spain. The flota, or other squadron, 
directed its course to Vera Cruz, and supplied New Spain 
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and all the provinces that belonged to that Vicerojalty. 
The treasures of the mines and products of the country, 
were first deposited at Puebla de los Angeles, and on the 
arrival of the flota, were carried to Vera Cruz, where the 
exchange was conducted in the same manner as at Porto 
Bello. Both squadrons having taken in their return car- 
goes, rendezvous &i Havanna, and sail from thence to 
£urope in company. 

Such was the stinted, fettered, and restricted commerce 
which subsisted between Spain and her colonies, for more 
than two centuries and a half; and such were the s wad- 
ling cjothes which bound the youthful and vigorous limbs 
of the colonies, calculated to retard their growth and keep 
them always in a state of dependence and minority. T^ey 
were not permitted to act for themselves in the most com- 
mon and necessary concerns ; but must wesu- such appa- 
rel, and consume such meats and chinks as , parental au- 
thority see fit to allow them. This restricted and con- 
temptible commercial system, was scarcely less injurious to 
Spain than to her colonies. The naval superiority of the 
English and Dutch, enabled them to cut off all intercourse 
between Spain and her colonies, which exposed the colo- 
nies to suffer for the want of the necessaries of life, and 
introduced an extensive smuggling trade. It also com- 
pelled the Spanish monarch so far to relax the rigour of his 
system as to permit France, then his ally, to open a trade 
with Peru ; the French carried such quantities of goods 
there, that they found their way into all the Spanish prov- 
inces. This trade being carried on directly, threatened 
the destruction of the trade from Spain, and it was there- 
fore prohibited. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained a conees- 
sion, which secured to her a foot-hold for commercial pur- 
poses in the Spanish colonies in America. Philip Fiflh 
transf<°irred to Britain, with the consent of France, the 
privilege or contract, which the latter had enjoyed, of sup- 
plying the Spanish colonies with negroes, and the more 
dangerous right of sending, annually, one ship of five hun- 
dred tons, to the fair at Porto Bello. This lead to the 
establishment of British factories at Carthagena, Panama, 
Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other places. The resi- 
dence of the agents and merchants of a rival power, in the 
most important towns, drew aside the veil which had hith- 
erto concealed from the world the interior condition of the 
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Spanish colonies^ and excited a spirit of corameroial cupid- 
ity, which led to an extensive contraband trade. This, at 
first, was carried on principally from Jamaica and other 
British colonies. As might have been foreseen, the privi- 
lege granted to the British was at once abused and greatly 
extended. Instead of a ship of five, one of nine hundred 
tons was sent to Porto Bello ; and this was accompanied 
with several smaller vessels, which moored in some neigh- 
bouring creek, and clandestinely conveyed their cargoes to 
the principal ship. The inspectors of the fair, blinded by 
presents, remained ignorant of these frauds. From the 
intrinsic defects of the Spanish colonial system; and the 
weakness of granting the privileges spoken of, to Ihe most 
enterprising commercial nation in the world, the comAierce 
carried on in the galleons, so long the pride of Spain, and 
even the envy of other nations, was almost annihilated, be- 
-fore the middle of the^ eighteenth century. 

Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequences of 
the contraband trade, Spaip stationed ships, of war along 
the coast most exposed to this illicit traffic, to suppress it. 
These were called Guarda Costas : they checked the 
smuggling trade to si" considerable degree, which led to 
complaints, on the part of Great Britain, and finally to war, 
on the claim of some outrages committed by the Guarda 
Costa. Spain, however, obtained a release from the Assi^ 
ento, or privilege granted to England, and was once more 
at liberty to manage her commerce with her colonies in her 
own way^ without restraint. The contraband trade, how- 
ever, c(mtinued, the Dutch and French engaged in it, as 
well as the English ; and to such an extent was it carried 
that sometimes, when the galleons arrived, the markets 
were glutted, and their cargoes could scarcely be disposed 
of The galleons were prevented fron^sailing by wars, and 
ollen retarded by various accidents, and this occasioned a 
new regulation, by which commerce with the colonies was 
carried on by register ships, fitted out during the intervals 
ef the sailing of the fleets. The advants^es of this com- 
merce were so apparent, that in the year 1748 the galleons 
were no longer employed, and the trade with Peru and 
Chile was prosecuted in a direct route, round Cape Horn, 
in single ships. Still the register ships were all obliged to 
take their departure from Cadiz, and to return to that port. 
The Dutch, from the vicinity of their settlemeiAtet Cura- 
cOa, to Caraccas, having ei^rossed a considerable part of 
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the cocoa trade of that province, Spain, in 1726, granted, to 
a company of merchants, an exclusive monopoly of the 
trade with Oaraccas and Gumana ; and both the parent 
state and the colonies derived great benefit from the com- 
mercial enterprise of this company. 

From the want of more frequent intercourse between 
Spain and her colonies, it oflen happened that important 
events, which occurred in the latter, were known for some 
time, by foreign nations, before intelligence of them had 
reached Spain. To remedy this evil, in 1764, a system of 
packets was established, to be despatched, On the first day 
of every qlonth, to Havanna ; from whence letters were 
sent to Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and so transmitted through- 
d«it the Spanish settlements. The packet-boats also sailed, 
once a month, to Buenos Ayres, to accommodate the set- 
tlements eaist of the Andes. Objects of commerce con- 

' nected themselves^ with this arrangement ; the packets 
were vessels of considerable burden, and carried out goods 

V and brought back a return cargo in the productions of the 
colonies. 

The way being in some degree prepared, the following 
y^ar, 1765, Charles the Third abrogated the restrictions 
on the trade to Cuba, and other islands to the windward, 
leaving it open to all his subjects, with no other restriction 
lyut that of their sailing to particular ports in each island. 
The beneficial effects, both to old Spain and the edonies, 
resulting firom a relaxation of the ancient laws, being sensi- 
bly felt, one relaxation proved the necessity of another, 
and in 1778 the monopoly was still farther done away ; and 
the colonial trade, which had been confined to Cadiz and 
Seville, for two and a half centuries, was permitted to be 
^^arried on in fourteen other Spanish sea-ports, which pro- 
duced a most important and favourable change, both to the 
colonies and the revenue of Sp^n. 

The restrictions upon the internal intercourse and com- 
jB^ree of the Spanish cdonies, were, if possible, more griev- 
ous and pernicious in their consequences, than those on the 
intercourse with Spain. 'From their first settlement, ail 
intercourse was prohibited, under the severest penalties, 
between the different provinces in the South Sea. Peru, 
Chile, New Spain, New Granada, and Quatamak, were 
cruelly inhibited from all commerce and from all inter- 
course, whatsoever, with each other, which would m obvi- 
<ntsly have promoted their mutual comfort, prosperity and 
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advancement. At length, in 1774, Charles the Third 
ren^oved this severe and.infamous restriction, and opened a 
free trade between these provinces. 

In noticing the commerce of the Spanish colonies, that 
from Manilla requires our attention. Philip Second estab- 
lished a colony on the Phillippine Islands. The arma- 
ment was fitted out from N^w Spam, and the station, 
^selected for a town, was called Manilla, on the Island of 
Luconia. This settlement soon engaged in active com- 
merci^ intercourse with Chii^a, which occasioned a num- 
ber of the Chinese to emigrate to the colony, for the 
purposes of commercei and the prospects of gain. They 
not only supplied the colony with the manufactui^es of the 
East, but introduced such quantities as enabled it to open 
a trade wHh America. At first, this trade, "Vhich was 
attended, by the; longest course of navigation of any in the 
wjorld, wa3 conned to Callao, 'otl the Coast of Peru, but 
aubseq^eDtly it, was transferred to Acapulco, on the west^n 
coa^t of New Sp^n. It finally acquired regularity and 
system, and became an important branch of the commierce. 
of the Spanish colonies. It supplied them with the .mer- 
chandise of China and th^ East Indies, in exchange for. 
their precious metals, and the produce of America. A 
single galleon^ of from twelve to fifteen hundred tons, sailed 
from Manilla about the first of July, with the south-west 
mpnsop^, and generally arrived at Acapulco in three 
months, with- a ca^go that often anionnted to two millions of 
dollars, aJthoueh by Is^w it was limited to half a million. la 
February or March shjB returns^ and taking advantage of 
the trade winds, accomplishes the voyage in &% or sixty 
days. And a^ a latc^r period^ a, galleon has also been de-> 
8pat<^h^d ftom Manilla to Lim^, a longer a^d tp<^^ difficult 
▼Qyage, as it must, first dis^pver t^^ Coast of M^x^co, and. 
then steer southward to Peru, a, navigation extremely .di^« 
ci4t and tediot^s. What is mpst remarkable, this co^nmerce 
was suffered to.be carried op, in direct contravention of ; 
the fundainen^l, principle of the,colQBifd system of Spain». 
which held the, colonies efitirely depefidefi^ onthe mother 
country, It see^is to have grown up^ gradually,, until it 
b|^ame sp iippo^jtaQt) an4 «Q great a part pf^ therpppulatioii^. 
became interested in it^ that it could not be suppressed. 

Spain received a considerable revenue from her colonies, 
nptwithstanding the extensive contraband trade whichj at. 
some pejriqds, even in time of peaCiC, ap^oui^ted to ome^ 
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third of fhe whole commerce of the colonies, imfl other 
^aads practiced on the revenue. The revenue consisted 
of three branches ; the first that which was paid to th* 
king, as lord-paramount, or sovereign of the country ; the 
second, what accrued to him as he^ of the church ; and the 
third, fmposts, or duties oil commerce. The first eompriff* 
ed the customary, or share, received by the crown, of tht 
product of. the mines, called the right of seigniory, and the 
tribute paid by the Indians, called ihe duty of vassalage. 
As head of the church, and administrator of its funds, the 
king received various spiritual revenues, — ^the first fruits, 
spoils, and the receipts from the sale of the Bull of Cruzado^. 
This bull was prdmulged by the Pope every second year^ 
containing ^n absolution from past oflfences and granting 
certain immunities, sucH as eating prohibited f6od^ dnrini 
lent, and the Kke. The monks, emfdoyed in distributing 
these bulls, extdled their virtues with all that zeal abd elo^ 
queace which interest usually ins|>ires, and which was 
almys found wonderfully efficacious. The ignorant were 
led to regard it as essential ta their salvation at the rate set 
on it by government, and by such fraudulent means ft uni- 
versal tax was levied on the credulity and bigotry of a whole 
nation. The morals of the people were thus bartered away 
by the government^ which ought td have been their guardian 
and protector, for a mess of pottage, a paltry tax. The 
duties on merchandise were iiumerous and oppressive, and 
clogged and embarrassed every commercial transaction, 
from the wholesale merchant to the petty retail vender. 
Great discrimination was made between the duties on the 
manufactures of Spain and those on the productions of 
foreign countries. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the revenue raised by Spain, in America, was 
estimated at a million and a half sterling. This, however, 
was only the direct revenue, raised in the colonies, and did 
not include the duties levied in Old Spain, on til the ex- 
ports to her colonies, and some other 1>ranches of revenue. 
If the revenue wsts great, the expenses of the colonial 
government were equally so, and were wholly defrayed by 
the crown. The Spanish colonial system was not confined 
to civil government, but embraced commerce, religion, 
finance, and a military establishment ; all of which were 
under the authority and management of the crown. It 
was also complex, in an extreme degree, in each depart* 
ment ; consequently was encumbered with such a number 
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and vuriety of offices, tribunals, and boatrds, as not onty 
occasioned an enormous eiqpense, but rendered it unwieldly, 
tardy in its movements, and almost unmanageable. Its 
weight was also increased by the external parade and pon^ 
which it maintained. Every thing was on a large scale ; 
the expenses of living were great, all salaries were high^ 
and most of the officers of the government received^ by 
perquisites and in the various ways which human ingenuity 
could devise, several times as much as their salaries. The 
viceroys maintained horse and foot guards, a train of 
household attendants, and all the pomp and dignity of a 
regal establishment They enjoyed a salary of thirty thoa- 
aand dollarp, in the latter part of the eighteenth century ; 
but this was a smaU part of their income ; by monopolizing 
certain branches of commerce, the disposal of all the lucra-p 
tive offices^ by presents, and by innumerable frauds and 
abuses of power, they usually, aider continuing in office a 
few years, returned to Spain with a princely fortune. It 
Js asserted that a viceroy, at one festival^ the anniversary 
of his UrtMay, received fifty thousand ddlars in presents.' 
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CHAPTER V. , 

Administraium of Don Josep\CMtetx.'-^Bumos itvref— 
fourth vice^royaky created, — EstdUishmemt of Intend- 
ancies — civii divisions ^the country — Judicial trUninab . 
— Events in some of the prindpai provinees.-^First iqh 
pearance qfthe Jesuits, in Paraguay'r^itur^^ance in 
Buenos Ayres — e^g^tdsion of the Jesuits. — Oen. Ue- 
resford and Sir Home Poj^am — attadt on Buenos 
Ayres. — Provinces pf NtuhOran a d a, ^ 'conspiracy of 
lionr^frauds pra^^isedi^pan the Indians^^ T^^ Amru 
heads an insurrection — is defeated. — Civii commotion in 
NtMhChranada^^Jirst attempts to revokOvonixe the pr^ 
vince. — Miranda^s cTtpedittan—loyaity of the S^^€mish 
Creoles, — Overthrow qfthe government of Spain by Bwh ' 
naparte, promlotes the rtvo£tion in South Amevica, 

The more enlarged news of policy, whieh led to ilie 
relaxation of the ancient laws, and the adoption of more ^ 
equitable and just comnm-cial vegniations, called attention ' 
to the internal condition of the Spanish cokmtes, and oeca* 
stoned various salutary reformations «nd ' ioi|Hrovements. 
The cdohial system, fimnded on ^dse and inequitable prin* > 
ciples, defective and q>p«e8sive in itself; wasrendered more 
insuf^Kirtahle from the abuses and corruption which every 
where had crept into the administration. Not only a cor* 
rection of abuses, but a tefcrmatiov of the sy stem, was sue* 
cessiully attempted in the latter division of the eighteenth 
century, during the enlightakied administration of DM 
Jose[^ Galvez. Having spent seven years iA America, as 
Inspector^General of New Spaiii, and visited most of thie 
remote provinces, he was elemed, on his return to Spain, to 
the head of the d^raurtment fox Indian, or more properly, 
American affairs. He commenced his administration, 
which forms a memorable qpoeh in the history of Spanish 
America, by a general reformation of the whole system. 
The increase of poptdation an4 wealth in the colonies, had 
♦8 
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80 multiplied the business of the Courts of Audience, (haf 
the number of judges were wholly inadequate to a faithful 
discharge of the- £ities of the office. He increased the 
number of judges, raised their salary, and enlarged their 
powers of at^intment^ From the extension of the settle- 
ments, great inc<niVenience was experienced, notwithstand* 
ing the establishment of the third viceroyahy in New Gra- 
nada, in consequence of the remoteness of many of the 
provinces from the seat of government ; and the farther the 
adminiltoration was removal from the seat of authority, the 
greater were the abunes which attended it. There were 
provinces subject to the government of New Spain, more 
than two thousand mates from Mexico, and some appertain- 
ing to the Viceroyalty^f Peru, were still farther from Lima. 
To remedy this ev^ a fourth viceroyalty was created, in 
the year 1776, comfHristng the provinces of Rio de la Plata^ 
Buenos Ayres^ Fmguaj, Tucuman, Potosi, St. C^ruz de la 
Sierra, Charcas, «nd the towns of Mendoza and St. Juan. 
The seat of gorernraent was estaUished at Buenos Ayres, 
and Don Pe£ro ZevaPos raised to this new di^ty, who 
was well acquainted with 4he countries over which he had 
to preside, having long resided in them, in a subordinate 
station. This division, together with what was taken oflT 
at the erection of the Viceroyalty of New Granada, reduced 
the territ<M'y of the Viceroyalty of Pern to one-third its 
original extent. The remote {provinces of Sonora, Oinaloa, 
Cahfomia, and New Navaire, which belonged to the juris* 
diction of New Spain, were likewise formed into a sepa- 
rate government, which was conferred on the Chevalier de 
Croix, who, although not possessed of the title and dignity 
of viceroy, was wlu^lly independent of the Viceroyalty of 
New Spain. Several of these provinces contained smne of 
the richest mines of gold in America, recently discovered, 
and this was among Uie reascnts that uc^d the erection of 
a new government, which, frmn its vicimty, might a;fiRn-d the 
protection and facilities that the mining operations requir- 
ed. Another, and perhaps the most patriotic measure of 
the Count de Galvez, was the establishment of Intendan- 
cies, for the superintendence and protection of the rights of 
the Indians. This . measure had a happy effect on the 
natives; under the active superint^idence of the intendants, 
whose duty it was to watch over their rights, as guardians ^ 
and protectors, this miseraUe race enjoyed securities and 
advantages of which they were deprived niider the tyranny 
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of the sabaltern {^[lanish and indian mtgistralet, fo whicb 
they had been subjected. 

At a subsequent period, some alterations took place in 
the pditical divisions of Spanish America, so that at the 
commencement of the political revolution, which had re- 
stored all the Spanish dominions, on the American Ccmti- 
nent, to independence and liberty. Its civil divisions ccmsist- 
ed of the ^r Viceroyalties of New Spain, Peru, Buenos 
Ayres, and New Granada, and the territories called Cap- 
tain-Generalcies of Chile, Venezuela, and Gnatamala. 
These seven distinct governments were independent of 
each other ; a viceroy presided over the four first, and an 
officer, called a captain-general, over the three last, all of 
which were appointed by the king ; were independent of 
each other, and directly dependent on the crown. These 
separate governments were subdivided into provinces, over 
which presided a governor, or corregidore, and also into 
iMendancies, which formed the jurisdiction of an officer 
called an intendant. This latter division was princijpally 
fi>r that part of government which related to the IniUans. 
The governcHTs and intendants were appointed by the king, 
but accountable to the viceroy, or captain-general, to whome 
jurisdiction the province bdonged. The {tfovinces wer« 
again divided into departments, over which presided a del- 
egate of the governor, or officer, at the head of the govern- 
ment of the province, and likewise subordinate magistrates, 
called akades, appointed by the municipalities, denominat- 
ed cahildos. The viceroys and captali^-generals possessed 
both civil and mHitary power, and generally the governors 
possessed the same ; but in s(»ne instances they enjoyed 
only civil authority, in which cases there was a mHitary 
chief, or officer in the province, called commandantes, who 
hdd the mihtury command. The supreme judicial powor 
was vested in the Court of Audience, of which there was 
one or more in each of the viceroyalties and captain-gener- 
alcies ; the separate judges of tins tribunal were called 
oidons, and their number varied according to the popula- 
tion and business of their jurisdictions. A subordinate 
judicial authority was vested in the governors, corregidores, 
and their delegates ; and the alcaoes also possessed a lim- 
ited jurisdiction, but xxmld not act, unless they w^re law- 
pro^ssors, without the advice of an assesor^ or lawyer. 
The decisions of all these inferior tribunals might be review- 
ed by the Royal Audience, who«» decrees were final, except 
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in some important oases, when an aj^al was allowed to the 
Council of the Indies. 

Having detailed some of the principle events and reg- 
ul^ons concerning Spanish America generally, we.wUl 
briefly notice some of the most important occurrences, aad 
hiitoric events in some of the principal provinces, which 
have received less attention than others. 

The province of Rio de la Plata, was established dis- 
tinct from that of Paraguay, in 1620, and was afterwards 
calM Boenos Ayres. The town of Buenos Ayres was 
founded by Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535, but was aban- 
donded in 1538, i^d its inhabitants removed to Assumption, 
where a fort had been buHt two years before, by Ayolas, 
and named from the day on which he fought and defeated 
the natives on the spot where it was erected. Mendoza 
returned to Spain, and was succeeded as governor, by Ay- 
das, aad on his death, Irala was chosen to succeed him ; 
but was soon deprived of his authority by Don Alvarez, 
who arrived with a commission from Spain. Of the three 
thousand Europeans who had entered the La Plata, six 
hundred only remained at Assumption ; the rest had fal- 
len victims to the climate, the ferocity of the savages, and 
the hardships to which, they had been exposed. Alvarez 
was seized by Irala, and sent to Spain in 1544. The{city 
of Assunq>tion was erected into a bishopric in 1547 ;^bttt< 
the bishop did not arrive until 1554, when Irala received 
a commission as govemcnr. In 1557, Cuidad Real wa8> 
founded in the province of Guayra, as an enccnnienda, 
within which forty thousand Indians were brought into 
habits of industry ; and a few years after the encomienda 
•f Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the province of.Chiqui-> 
t03, which comprised sixty thousand native udiahitants, • 
was established. Irala died in 1557, and naaediioodalei 
de Mendoza, lieutenant general and commander of the 
province. His death whieh was in one year after^ was 
Mlowed by civil dtssentions. 

In the year 1586, the Jesuits iirst appeared in.Parapiay» 
and in 1609, father Tonrez, thmr provincial, obtuned 
authority from the governor of the province, to form : 
the converted Indians mto townships, to be independent of 
the Spanish settlements. They only acknowledged the 
aoverflognty of the king of Spain ; this power was omfirmed 
liy Philip Thirds of ^ain. During twenty years, a great 
number of the natives were redup^ to habits of industry, 
by tbe labomi of the Jesuits ; l»it in 1630, they were at- 
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tacked by the Paqlists or Mamelukes, and in two jrear« 
sixty thousand of them were destroyed or carried off. To 
defend their settlements, in 1639, the Jesuits obtained au- 
thority from Spain, to embody and arm their Indian con- 
verts iu the manner of Europeans. The Jesuits employed 
their converts in other pursuits ; in 166S, they rebuilt the 
city of Santa Fe, and the following year, five hundred of 
them worked on the fortifications and the cathedral of Bu- 
enos Ayres. 

In 1580, Buenos Ayres was rebuilt by the governor of 
Paraguay, from which time, it gradually emerged from ob- 
scurity into an important town, and became the seat of the 
viceroyalty. The Portuguese, attempted a settlement on 
the north bank of the La Plata, in 1679, when Garro, gov- 
ernor of the province of Rio de la Plata, by order of the 
viceroy of Peru, jexpelled the Portuguese, and levelled their 
fort to the ground. This settlement was ibr a long time, a 
subject of dispute between the two nations, but in 1778> 
it was ceded to Spain. Civil dissentions arose at Assump- 
tion ; Don Diego, the governor, was obliged to flee ; but 
was reinstated in 1722, yet soon after seized by Anteque- . 
ra, and confined as a {prisoner. A body of royalists were 
sent from Peru to. quell these dissentions, which was de^ 
feated by Antequera, who entered the city in triumph. 
But the governor of Buenos Ayres, having marched against 
him, and being deserted by his adherents, he fled to a con- 
vent, and was afterwards seized and sent a prisoner to Li- 
ma. In 1725, tranquility was re-established, but wa* of 
short continuance ; a new governor being appointed, a facr 
tion refused to admit him into the city ; Mompo, the lead- 
er of the malcontents, was seized and sent to Buenos 
Ayres. 

Antequera having been condemned for treason, was ex- 
ecuted in 1731, at Lima, which occasipn^ great excite- 
ment at Assumption, as his popularity was so great that h& 
was^ canonised as a martyr to liberty. The dissentions 
continued until 1735, when Zabala governor of Buenos 
Ayres, succeeded in re-establishing tranquility, and cor- 
recting the abuses which had crept into the government. 

The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits, began to excite 
pr^udices and jealousies ; various accusations were made 
against them ; but on exaipination, most of them were 
found groundless, and they were confirmed in their rights, 
in 174^, by a royal decree. Their prosperity and power^ 
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however, soon after began to decline, and the expulsion of 
their order from Spain, in 1767, was followed by the sub- 
version of their dominion in America. Their possessiiKis 
were annexed to the government of Paraguay, at which 
time they had seven hundred sixty-nine thousand three 
hundred fifty-three horn cattle, ninety-four thousand nine 
hundred eighty-three horses, and two hundred twenty-one 
thousand five hundred thirty-seven sheep. 

The erection of the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata, led to 
the establishment of the government at Buenos Ayres-, and 
promoted the prosperity of that city, and all the provinces 
on the La Plata, and west of the Andes. This measure 
was followed by ohe equally liberal and enlightened in 1778, 
which in a great degree, removed the restrictions on com- 
merce, and opened a free trade with the northern country 
and the interior of Peru. From this period, Buenos Ayres 
began to acquire that importance and rank, which it is en- 
titled to maintain, from its valuable position for commerce, 
and its rich interior country. Its trade has rapidly increas- 
ed, and the general commerce of the La Plata. It has been 
promoted by a royal ordinance adopted in 1794, permit- 
ting salted meat and tallow, to be exported to Spain and 
the other colonies free of duty. 

In the year 1806, when Spain was in alliance with 
France in the continental war which prevailed in Europe, 
a British squadron under the command of general Beres- 
ford, and Sir Home Popham, entered the mouth of the La 
Plata, and on the twenty-fifth of June, anchored off P^Mtft - 
de Qiiilmes, about tweke miles from Buenos Ayres. The 
troops were disembarked without opposition, and after a 
feeble attempt to oppose their advance at Rio Chueto, 
three miles from the city, general Beresford entered the 
town without resistance. But the Spaniards had no sooner 
learnt the small number of their enemies, than they deter* 
mined to expel them ; the inhabitants with true Castilian 
bravery and spirit, embodied, armed themselves, and assist- 
ed by one thousand regulars from Montevideo, attacked 
their invaders with great resolution, and compelled them 
to surrender after sustaining a heavy loss, on the twelfth 
of August. Soon after this event, re-ertforcements arrived 
from the Cape of Good Hope, which enabled Sir Home 
Popham to reduce Montevideo by storm. The British 
were now only waiting farther re-enforcements to attack 
rtie capital ; and cm the tenth of May, 1807, general 
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Whitelocke arrived, and took the chief command ; and on 
the fifteenth of June, they were farther re-enforced by an 
expedition which had been destined against Chile under 
the command of general Crawford. The British general 
was now at the head of eight thousand of the best troops 
in the British service^ and felt confident of reducing the 
caf^tal. The Spaniards, however, had not been inactive ; 
they w^re determined to make a resolute defence ; they had 
obstructed every avenue to the city by hides from fifteen to 
twenty feet thick ; small pieces of artillery were planted on 
the houses, which were barricadoed and formed into 
fortresses, and all the citizens were in arms. On the 
twenty-eighth of June, the British landed at the Bay of 
Barragon, and after traversing a swampy country for thir- 
ty miles, reached the tovirons of the capital. On the mor- 
ning of the fifth of July, the British general having formed 
his troops in a line along the suburbs, commenced th« at- 
tack; and never were men more surprised with the recep- 
tion they met. The cannon planted on the trenched which 
iptersected the streets, poured a, destructive fire of grape 
on the advancing columns, and from the roofs and windows 
of the houses, an incessant and heavy shower of musqiietry 
assailed them from all quarters, and with appalling effect. 
As they advanced farther into the city, they only exposed 
themselves to a hotter and iiiore destructive fire ; and 
whilst thus exposed to be mown down, the enemy were out 
of their reach, and in a great measure seciu^e from their 
fire. The British, after the most gallant conduct, were re- 
pulsed, with the loss of nearly one third of their army. 
The next day an armi^ice was concluded, by which they 
agreed to evacuate La Plata in two monthsp At this time, 
so inveterate and active was the hostility of the Spaniards 
against the Briti^hj that after the pacification, they re- 
fused to purchase any articles of Brkish merchandize, 
although suff<^ing for th<^. want of them. After this^ 
Buenos Ay res remained quiet until the- breaking out of the 
revolution in Spain, in coQsequenceof thoxLesigns of Buona- 
parte against that country, which led to the first movements 
of the political r^volij^on which has since occurred, and 
will be considered in another pauit of this work. 

The provine^^ or kij^gdom of New-Grenada, was first 
es^tablished in 1547, and waa under the government of a 
captain-general, and a royal audience; the seat of govern* 
moat was fix^ at Qa^itarFe de Bogota*. l» 1718, it wa» 
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erected into a viceroyalty, together with several other 
provinces ; but this government was annulled in 1724, and 
restored in 1740. The viceroyalty comprised, in addition 
to New-Granada, the provinces of Carthagena, Panama, 
Santa Martha, Maracaibo, Porto Bello, Antiagnia, Choca, 
Veragua, Mariqnita, Rio de la Hacha, Giron, and Veyva, 
subject to the audience of Santa Fe, and the provinces of 
Jean de Bracamoras, Loja Cuenza, Macos, Riobamba, 
Popayan, duito, Guayaquil, which belonged to the vice- 
royalty, but were subject to the royal audience of Quito. 
The native inhabitants of New-Granada are said to have 
been more populous, and in a higher state of improvement, 
when discovered by the Spaniards, than even those of 
Mexico or Peru. 

The influence of the political revolution in the British 
colonies, and the effects of commercial freedom, which 
Sparilsh America enjoyed after the regulations of 1778, 
gave rise to the first symptoms of a spirit of reformation 
and political improvement, which appeared in theSmji^h| 
colonies. Down to this period, Und in" genera^ 
breaking out of the revolution in the parent cofl 
the overthrow of the monarchy by Buonaparte ; th^ 
Creoles in America, notwithstanding the political < 
sion which, they suffered, and their personal degradatid 

a class, were distinguished for their loyalty and attachme|] 

to their kjng and country. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a conspiracy was formed in Caraceas, 
headed by a man named Leon, the object of which, how-? 
ever, was not so much political, as commercial, it being the 
design of the conspirators to break up the Company of 
Guipuscoa, sometimes called the Company of Caraceas, 
who had long enjoyed a monopoly of all the trade of that 
and several otber provinces. The plot did not succeed, 
and Leon was condemned to death, his house razed to the 
ground, and a column placed on the spot, as a memorial of 
the horror of his offence, and the fe^e that awaits all traitors. 
In 1780, an alarming revolution broke out in Peru, among 
the natives, seconded by some of the Creole inhabitants. 
Previous to the reformations and correction of abuses 
which took place during the administration of Count de 
Galvez, the corregidores practised such intolerable extor-* 
tions and frauds on the Indians, comi>elling them to receive 
their necessary supplies on thehr own terms, as finally 
4rove them into measures of ^>en resistance. Tupao 
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Amru, a native Peruvian, l>ecaine the leader of the male- 
contents ; and several individuals of influence joining him, 
the flame of resistance was spread for three hundred leagues 
into the interior of the country ; and so numerous and 
formidable did the party become, that Tupac Amru wat 
proclaimed Inca of Peru. The Spanish authorities adopts 
ed energetic and vindictive measures to suppress the in- 
surgents ; the contest lasted three years, and exhibited 
many bloody scenes. The malecontents were often sue* 
cessful ; but Tupac Amru did not conduct in his new 
dignity so as to maintain the attachment of his adherants ; 
their zeal consequently began to abate, and their efibrts 
to relax ; and being attacked by the troops of Buenos 
. Ayres, as well as by those of Lima, and most of the Spanish 
inhabitants declaring in favour of the government, the in- 
surgents were overpowered, and compelled to submit. 
Tupac Amru, and most of the principal leaders, were put 
to death in a manner cruel and abhorrent to the feelings of 
humani^ in the extreme. The loyalty of the Creoles had 
led them to take part with the government, notwithstand- 
ing the oppression which they suffered, on an occasion 
when it was in their power^ by joining with the Indians, to 
have effected a political revolution. 

Before this insurrection was suppressed, the Spanish 
government was alarmed by civil commotions in New-Gra- 
nada. In 1781, some new regulations and additional 
taxes adopted by Regente Pineres, the viceroy, were op- 
posed by almost the whole population of the province of 
Socorro. An armed muhitude, amounting to seventeen 
thousand, marched towards Santa Fe, crying " Long live 
the king — death to our bad goveniors.'* The viceroy not 
being able to oppose them in arms, had recourse to super- 
stition : they advanced without opposition to within 
about twelve leagues of the capital, where, instead of being 
confronted by an army, they were met by Gongora the 
archbishop, in his pontifical robes, holding the hcMt in his 
hands. The suddenness and surprize of this appeal to 
their religious feelings, filled them with awe and timidity. 
The archbishop availing himself of the happy moment, pro- 
posed a conference to Don Salvador Plata their leader, 
which resulted in an accommodation, and the dispersion 
of the malecontents. But the terms of capitulation were 
not adhered to. These indications of a spirit of reform 
and freedom in the colonies, occasioned the greatest jeal- 
9 
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fmsy and alarm in the Ck>urt of Madrid, and the adoption 
of such severe and harsh measures to suppress it, as rather 
tended to increase the evil. Printing Presses were prohi- 
bited, even in towns of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants,^ 
and books, of almost every description, were proscribed, as 
dangerous and seditious. In New Granada, several per* 
sons, merely on suspicion of (entertaining revolutionary 
designs, were subjected to the torture ; and similar mea- 
sures, of a distrustful policy, were pursued in other pro- 
vinces, all of which tended to increase the discontents of 
the colonists. Nothing was done to conciliate their feel^ 
ings, or redress the grievances of which they complained, 
or which even had iAie appearance of reforming any of the 
glaring abuses that every where prevailed. Power and 
coercion were the only means mad^ use of; the sword, the 
rsLtk, and the inquisition, were to controul the minds as 
well as the bodies of the colonists, and convince them that 
they had nb greater liberties, no other rights than those of 
submission to the will of an arbitrary and dogged tyranny* 
The political events which occurred in Eurq>e, subse- 
quently to 1788, produced a spirit of political inquiry, that 
^read over that continent, and even reached the shores of 
the Spanish dominions in America, where light and libertyi 
had so long been proscribed and shut out, as the greatest 
evils that could e^t the human race. Manjr of the Spaa* 
ish Creoles informed themselves with the history and the 
principles of the American and Ftench Revolutions ; and 
the DM>re they became acquainted with liberty, the more 
lovely it appeared, ahd Uie more odious the tyranny of the 
Spanish colonial government. Elevated by such senti-* 
jnents, and relying on the assurances of assistance from 
the British, derived from the proclamation* of the Govern" 



* The following is the proclamation referred to : — " By virtue of 
sn official paper, which I, the governor of this Island of Trinidad^ 
have received from the right honourable Henry Dundas, mintatieB 
of his Btitannic Majeaty for foreign affairs, dated 7th April, 1797» 
which I here publish in obedience to orders^ and for the use which 
your Excellencies may draw from its publication, in order that you 
may communicate its tenor, which is literally as follows : — * The 
ttbjf»ct which at present I desire most particularly to recooumrnd to 
your attention, b the means which might be beat adapted toliberata 
' the people of the continent near to the Island of Trinidad, from the 
oppressive a^d tyrannic system which supports, with so much rigour, 
th« monopoly of eommerce, under the title of exclusive registerr, 
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•r of Trinidad, a oHinber of Creoles al Caraccas, m 1797, 
finrnied a plan to revolutionize that province. When on 
the ere of making the attempt to carry their plans into 
execution, the conspiracy was discovered, and Dob If. 
Gual and J. M. Eapana, the apparent leaders, escaped to a 
neighbouring island. Two years afler, the latter, having 
the presumption to return to La Guira, was seised, con- 
demned, and executed, and thus became one of the first 
martyrs of Colombian liberty. In 1806, an attempt was 
made to revolutionize Venezuela, by General Miranda, a 
Spanish Creole of distinction. He fitted out an expedition 
from the United States, although without the assistance or 
sancticm of the government ; Imt he was assisted by Great 
Britain, then at war with Spain, who furnished the funds 
for the enterprise. The ejq)edition failed without attempt* 
ing any thing, and a number of young men from the Unit* 
ed States, who, falling into the hands of the Spaniards, fell 
victims to their own credulity and the cruelty of tyrannical 
power. The same year, the British sent the armament 
against Buenos Ayres, which has been noticed. An at* 
tack was likewise made on Carthagena. These, and 
other attempts made on the Coast of the Spanish colonte?, 



which their government licences demand : aUo to draw the great- 
est advantages po'ssible, and which the local sitaation of the island 
presents, by opening a direct and free conamunication with the 
other parts of the world, without prejudice to the commeroe of the 
British nation. In order to fulfil this intention with greater facility, 
it will be prudent for your Excellency to aoimate the inhabitants of 
Trinidad in keeping up the communication which they had with 
those of Terra Firma, previous to the reduction of that island ; 
under the assurance, that tbey will find there an entrepot, or gen- 
eral magazine, of every sort of goods whatever. To thiscQd, his 
Britannic Majesty has determined, in council, to grant freedom to 
the ports of Trinidad, with a direct trade to Qreat Britain.' 

" With regard to the hopes you entertnin of raising the spirits of 
those persons, with whom you are in correspondence, towards en- 
couraging the inhabitants to resist the opprasive authority of their 
govemmentf I have lillle tnore to $ay, than that they may he certain 
that, whenever they are in that, disposition, they may receive, at your 
hands, all the succours to be expected from his Britannic Majesty, be it 
with forces, or unlh arms and ammunition to any extent ; ioith the 
assurance, that the views of his Britannic Majesty go no further than 
to secure to them their inaependefice, wit/iout pretending to any sove^ 
reignty over their country, nor eren to interfere in the privileges of the ' 
people, nor in their political, civil, or religious rights.*' 

THOMAS PICTON, &c. kc 

Puerto de Espana, 26th Jane, 1797. 
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induced the government to adopt measures for providing a 
larger military force in the seaports ; and the indications 
of a revolutionary spirit, which had been disclosed, so 
alarmed the Court of Madrid as to occasion new military 
regulations, for the greater security of the capital, and to 
enable the viceroys and generals of the provinces to sup- 
port each other, in case of civil commotions. 

But notwithstanding some scattering sparks, from the 
sacred altar of liberty, had found their way into Spanish 
America ; notwithstanding the severity of the colonial sys- 
tem, and the corruptions and abuses of power which every 
^here prevailed ; such was the habitual loyalty of the Cre- 
oles of America; such the degradation and insignificance of 
many of the other races ; so inveterate were the prejudices 
of all, and so powerful was the influence of a state-religion, 
maintained by an established hierarchy, that it is probable 
the colonies would have continued, for successive ages, to 
be governed by a nation six thousand miles distant, who 
had no interest in common with them, and whose oppres- 
sions they had borne for three centuries, had not that nation 
been shaken at home, by an extraordinary revolution, and 
its government overturned. It is the subversion of the 
monarchy of Spain, by Buonaparte, to which the world is 
indebted for the independence of Spanish America, and 
all the hopes inspired by the successful and patriotic career 
it has hitherto pursued, for its present condition and glori- 
ous prospects. Thus an act of tyranny and usurpation, in 
one hemisphere, was rendered conducive to the establish- 
ment of liberty in others, and the emancipation of a large 
portion of the globe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Otographical description of the country-^ts mountains, 
rivers, hays, harbours — its climate, soil, productions, 
mines — the mining districts—^annual produce of the mines 
— increase since the revolution— ^manner of working 
them — commerce — articles of exportation — duties on tw- 
partations — manufactories. 

The Mexican nation, or republic, is c<Hnposed of the 
provinces of the ancient Viceroyalty of New Spain, the 
Captain-generalcy of Yucatan, the Commandences-gen- 
ersd of the eastern and western internal provinces, and the 
provinces of Chiapa, which formerly belonged to the Cap- 
tain-generalcy of Guatamala. This territory extends from 
latitude 15 to latitude 42, north, or about 1875 miles from 
north to south. On the northern boundary it extends from 
the Red River to the Pacific, a distance of more than one 
thousand miles ; its least breadth, on its southern boun- 
dary, is narrow, not being more than about two hundred 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the territory of the 
United States ; on the east by the United States and the 
Gulf of Mexico ; on the south by the states of the Repub- 
lic of Guatamala, and on the west and south-west by the 
Pacific Ocean. Mexico, like the countries in South Amer- 
ica, is traversed by extensive ranges of mountains, which 
much resemble the Andes in their general character, but 
from latitude 18, near the Pacific, to latitude 40, north, 
these f anges present some peculiar characteristics, which 
9* 
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distinguish them from most other mountains in the world. 
A broad elevated plain, or tract, called tableland, prevails 
through this vast region, at the elevation of from six thou- 
sand to nine thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
There are many intervening vallies, occasioned by rivers 
or lakes, that intersect this tract of table-Jand, which ex- ^ 
tends more than fifteen hundried miles, terminating at 
about latitude 40, where it imperceptibly declines to the 
north. 

The Cordilleras, the principal r^ge of the Mexican 
Andes, north of latitude 19, takes the name of Sierra 
Madre, and at latitude 21, beyond the city of Guanaxuato, 
it becomes of extraordinary breadth, and divides into three 
branches. The easterp branch runs in the direction of 
Charcas, and is lost in the territory of New Leon ; the 
western branch forms a part of the province of Guadalax- 
ara, and declining, after passing Botanos, it stretches to the 
Rio Gila, and attains considerable height near the Gulf of 
California, in the 30th degree of latitude, where it forms 
the mouiitains de la PimeFia Alta, celebrated for the gold 
which washes from thfeir declivities. The third branch, 
constituting the dentral chain of the Mexican range, passes 
through the whole extent of the province of Zacatecas, and 
extends to the Rio Chrande del Norte, and then traversing 
New Mexico, forms the Crane Mountains and the Sierra 
Verde. This central range forms the height of land which . 
divides the waters between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
The Rocky Mountains of the United States are a continu- 
ation^of this range, and were examined, by Mackenzie, as 
&r north as the 55th degree of lajtitude. There are many 
lofty elevations on these ranges, particularly the group in 
the central plain, or table-land, between Mexico and the 
city of Cordova, one of which, called the Popocatepetl, or 
smoke mountain, is seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
sixteen feet in height ; and another, called the Star Moun- 
tain, is seventeen thousand three hundred and seventy-one 
feet. There are five burning volcanic mountains in Mexi- 
co ; the Quzaba, Popocatepetl, Tustla, Jorullo, and Colinia ; 
but they are not often subject to eruptions, and earthquakes 
seldem occur. 

In the 20th degree of north latitude, at an elevation of 
fifteen thousand feet, is a region of perpetual snow ; and in 
the month of January the region of snow descends to the 
elevation of twelve thousand feet, and sometMpes snow falls 
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at Mexico and Valladolid, which are more than three hun- 
dred feet lower. On the declivities of the Cordilleras^ there 
frequently occur fogs and humid winds. The western 
descent from the table-lands, towards Acapulco, is gradu- 
al, and affords a constant and regular change, from a cdd 
^to a hot climate. This descent is so gradual and regular 
that a road might be made fit for carriages ; but the de- 
scent on the eastern declivity, towards Vera Cruz, is rapid 
and steep, and hitherto has been passable only by mules ; 
this descent, however, would be passable for carriages, 
if the superb causeway, which was commenced about 
the middle of the last century, should ever be completed. 

On the maritime coast of the Gulf of JH exico, between 
the mountains and the sea, the surface of the country is 
low and diversified with hills. The Peninsula of Yucatan 
is principally a level tract of country ; in the north-east 
section of the republic, bordering on the United States, and 
in the vallies of the great rivers, are extensive plains and 
level tracts of country. There are also many extensive 
tracts of level land on the borders of the Pacific, both on 
the coast and in the valleys of the rivers. 

The maritinie waters of Mexico are extensive and valu- 
able, aiObrding the greatest facilities for commerce and 
navigation. On the west and south-west the country bor- 
ders on the great Pacific, for more than two thousand 
miles, and from this coast projects the unrivalled Peninsu- 
la' of California, to the extent of nearly ten degrees of 
latitude, in a direction parallel with the coast, forming a 
most magnificent gulf of that name. On the east, the 
country borders extensively on the Gulf of Mexico, the 
great inland sea of the American Continent. From this 
coasty dso, projects . another peninsula, called Yucatan, 
which is also of great extent, and forms the great Bay of 
Campeachy . In addition to the waters of the ocean, the 
Mexican territories are watered by numerous rivers and 
lakes ; but few of the rivei^ are valuable for navigation. 
The largest is the Rio Bravo del Norte, which rises near 
" the head waters of the Arkansas, and after a course of 
nearly eighteen hundred miles, in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, discharges its waters into the Gulf of Mexico. In its 
course, this noble river waters an extensive valley, and, 
like the Mississippi, has its annual freshets. 

To the east of the Rio Bravo is the Colorado of the Gulf 
of Mexico, or the Brasses, which rises in the highland?, 
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near the border of the United States, and after a course of 
700 miles, discharges its waters into the Mexican Gulf. 
Further east are the Red River and the Sabine, each of 
which forms a part of the eastern boundary of the republic. 
To the south of the Rio ibravo, the most considerable 
riv^r is th^ Tampico, which is formed by the junction of ^ 
the two large streams, called the Panuco and Aiontazuma, 
which water a great extent of country. The united waters 
of these two rivers are discharged into the bay or lake of 
Tampico. The Jula, one of the head branches of the 
Montazuma, has its source in the moi^itains, near the 
▼alley of Mexico. South of the River Tampico, is the Lake 
Tamiagua, which communicates with the Gulf of Mexico, 
by the Rio Tuspa. The next most considerable river, 
is the Rio de Xamapa, which discharges its waters a short 
distance below Vera Cruz. There are numerous other 
smaller rivers, which intersect the extensive maritime 
border of the eastern coast : the most important of these 
rivers is the Guasacualco, which falls into the Gulf of 
Mexico in latitude 18 deg. 30 min. There is an excellent 
harbour at the mouth of this river, and there is said also to 
be a practicable route for a canal by the heatl waters of the 
stream, to the Bay of Tehuantepec, on the Pacific Ocean, 
in lat. 16 deg. 30 min. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles wide ; and from 
the summit of a mountain on the isthmus, both oceans may 
be seen in a clear day. The greatest river that discharges 
its waters into the Pacific in the Mexican Republic, is the 
Colorado of the west, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
in latitude ION., near the head waters of the Rio del Norte, 
and is formed by two branches, of ^ which the western is 
called the Nabojoa, and the eastern, Zaquananas, and in 
its course it receives another large branch, called the Gila. 
The waters of the Colorado, after running a course of nearly 
one thousand miles, are discharged into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, in lat. 33 N. and are said to be navigable for sea 
vessels three hundred miles. The next most considerable 
river is the Santiago, which unites with the Pacific in lat. 
21 deg. 30 min. N. The principal head branch of this 
river H Rio Larma, which has its source within twenty 
miles of the valley of Mexico, and passes through Lake 
Chapala, its entire course being nearly six hundred miles. 
The whole coast of the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico, is intersected with rivers, some of which are navi* 
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gable, and afford good harbours. The Chimalapa is 
the most important, from the circumstance of its uniting 
with the bay Tehuantepec already mentioned. The lar- 
gest lake in Mexico, is the Chapala; situated in lat. 20 
north, and covers 1225 square miles. The river Santiago 
pours tlirough this lake. There are five lakes in the valley 
of Mexico \ Chalco, at the southern extremity of the valley, 
covers Mij square miles ; this lake has no outlet and is 
separated, by a dike from a long narrow lake, called Xochi* 
milco, which a^^roaches within four and a half miles of 
the capital. Lake Tezcuco, which was formerly much 
larger than it is at present, lies north of the Chalco, and 
contains 77 square miles ; the waters are shallow, generally 
not more than from 9 to 16 feet deep, and at some places 
much less. Lake San Christaval lies less than a milet 
from TezCuco, in a ftorth-west direction, and covers 27 
square miles ; and three miles further north-west, is Lake 
Zumpango, which covers ten square miles. The River 
Guantillan the present source of the Montazuma, formerly 
emptied itself into this lake ; but to prevent iiiundations, 
its course was diverted out of the valley. Mexico suffered 
severely from inundations during its early history and to 
obviate this evil, it was proposed in 1607 to turn the waters 
of the Rio Guantillan and those of Lake Zumpango out of 
the valley, and after several unsuccessful attempts this great 
work was completed in 17^. The whole length of the 
drain, is twelve miles and four fifiths; at the top it is from 
two hundred and eighty to three hundred and sixty feet 
wide, but narrow at the bottom ; and tjie depth for more 
than two miles is from one hundred to three hundred feet ; 
and for more than half a mile from one hundred and fifty 
to 200 feet ; this canal is called the drain of Huchuctoca, 
and has since been extended to Lakes San Christaval and 
Tezcuco. The other lakes are the Pascuaro, a beautiful 
sheet of water near Valladolid,-and Panas andMextillan in 
Dwiango. 

The principal port on the Mexican coast of the Atlan- 
tic, is the ancient one of Vera Cruz, the nearest Atlantic 
port to the city of Mexico. The harbour of Vera Cruz is 
very insecure, although formerly the port where the Span- 
ish galleons or flota entered. To the north of Vera Cruz, 
is the much frequented port of Tampico, situated on the 
north side of the river of that name, three hundred and 
twelve miles north-east of the oity of Me^co ; and on th^ 
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opposite dide of the river, or bay, is the port of AJtamira. 
From Rio Tampico, the Mexican coast which extends 
nearly eight hundred miles in a north-easterly directi<»i to 
the mouth of tlte river Sabine, is indented by many natural 
harbours, but there are only -a few settlements. To the 
south of Vera Cruz, are th^ ports of Alvarado and Guas- 
eualco, at the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and Campeachy, 
on the peninsula of Yucatan. • 

The principal ports on the Pacific, are the bays of Tehu- 
antepec, Acapuloo, in north lat. 19 d. 12 m. and San Blass 
in north lat. 21 d. 32 m. situated on a bay of the same name, 
which receives the waters of the great river Santiago. 
Above San Blass, in the Gulf of California, there are many 
good harbours, but few considerable settlements. 

Climate — The climate of that part of Mexico, which is 
included within the tropical regions-, has but two seasons, 
the wet and the dry; the rainy season commences the 
beginning of June, and lasts for four or five months ; the 
remainder of the year, is dry and pleasant. The first 
rains are acccmipanied with vic^nt electiical explosions, 
and on their first approach, the inhabitants of the sea ports 
OB the Pacific coast, usually retreat to the Highlands, 
where the climate is known to be the most humid. The 
lowlands of the coast within the tropics, possess a h6t cli- 
mate and are also, the most unhealthy to strangers, fi-om 
northern latitudes. The coast of the Pacific, is warmer 
than that of the Gulf of Mexico in the same degree of lati- 
tude, with the exception 6f the Peninsula of Yucatan, which 
is warm, dry, and very healthy. The highlands at the eleva- 
tion of four or five thbusand feet, abov« the level of the 
sea, enjoy perpetually a soft, spring-like temperature, 
which nev-er varies more than eight or nine degrees. The 
climate of this region is very salubrious, but it is often 
enveloped in thick fogs. At the elevation of seven thoo^ 
sand feet, another climate commences, the mean tempera- 
ture of which is about 60 degrees. The city of Mexico is 
in this region, which is healthy and yields abundantly, the 
productions of both tropical and temperate regions. 

The mean temperature of the table-lands, within the 
trq[>ics, at an elevation of about one thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, is 77 of Fahrenheit. From the pe» 
culiar geographical character of this country, it possesses 
in the same parallel of latitude, ail the varieties of climate, 
from the regions of perpetual frost, to the continual aftd 
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iotense heat of a tropical sun. This is an advantage en- 
joyed by no other country in the world, and would hare 
appeared strange and incredible to the ancients, who sup- 
posed the tropical regions to be uninhabitable, in conse- 
quence of their intense heat. As the cHmate in the tro- 
pical regions of Mexico, does not depend on the seasons as 
in the other parts of the world, it possesses almost perfect 
uniformity. 

On the sea co^ts, particularly on the Pacific, the tropical 
heat prevails, and, near Acapuico, the climateas the hottest 
and most unhealthy in the world ; on the taUe-land at an 
elevation of from about .four thousand to five thousand feet 
there prevails perpetual spring ; the temperature being 
uniformly soft, and spring-like, and seldom varies more 
than nine degrees. ' Here the mean temperature, through- 
out the whole year, is from 60 deg. to 70 deg. and the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the pleasing varieties of 
the seasons, are wholly unknown. 

Many sections of the table-lands sufier severely from 
drought, and this is particularly the case with much of the 
country bordering on the Gulf of California, where there 
are extensive arid districts, condemned to perpetual deso- 
lation. The northern and north-eastern sections of the 
federation, enjoy a climate similar to the United States, 
healthy and productive. The country bordering on the> 
Pacific, extending to the 42d degree of north latitude, b^ 
longs to the Mexican Union. This region is much milder 
than in the same degree of latitude on the Atlantic, anil 
enjoys a delightful and salubrious climate, a fertile soil, 
and is rich in natural, agricultural, and metallic produc- 
tions. 

Productions, — ^The table-land is generally good ; and 
when it is not too arid, very productive ; all the fruits 
and grains of the northern parts of America and Europe, 
are produced at the elevation of six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, whilst the low country, bordering on the 
coasts, yields in proportion all the productions of the 
tropics. Maize, a sort of Indian com, is common to both, 
and is extensively cultivated in the low country, two crops 
being raised annually. It is the principal staple of the 
country, and when the crq) fkils, Humboldt says " there is 
a famine in Mexico.** Wheat is cultivated with success on 
the table-land, rye and barley are also cultivated, and 
where it is practicable to irrigate the soil, it produces at- 
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most incredible hardens. The quality of the wheat is 
excellent. The sugar-cane is also successfully cultivated 
on the table*land, which likewise produces, in great profu- 
sion, all the vegetables and fruits of the temperate climates 
of America and Europe, and at the same time are growing, 
in the lower sections, all the fruits of the tropics, in equal 
abundance. 

Cotton is cultivated with success on the highlands, as 
well as the low. The olive and the vine both succeed 
well, but are not extensively cultivated ; and the country 
is favourable to the production of tobacco, indigo, and silk ; 
but the two last articles are entirely neglected, and the 
first has suffered much from the restrictions of the Spanish 
government. The potatoe is raised in the high country, 
and the yam and sweet potatoe in both high and low ; rice, 
the bananna plant, and manioc root, are produced abun- 
dantly in the low country, and are important articles of 
food, except with the natives, who subsist principally on 
Indian corn. The vanilla forms another very essential 
article of Mexican agriculture ; it abounds on the eastern 
declivities of the table-lands, in the intendancies of Vera 
Cruz and Oaxaca. It is generally cultivated by the In- 
dians. The medicinal root, jalap, which derives its name 
from the district of Jalapa, is found in shady vallies, near 
the mountains, and delights in a temperate climate. The 
cochineal insect, one of the richest articles of Mexican 
commerce, is also reared extensively in Oaxaca. A large 
proportion of the country between San Luis and Tampico, 
is laid out as grazing farms, where are raised great num- 
bers of horses, mules, cattle, and sheep. The great valley 
of the Rio del Norte^ is also said to be very favourable for 
grazing, and the agricultural productions of temperate cli- 
mates. There are many other sections of the Mexican 
Federation equally favourable for grazing, and the country 
is well supplied with domestic animals, such as horses, cat- 
tle, mules, sheep, goats, and swine. 

The table-lands of Mexico are intersected by many rich 
and fertile vallies ; affording inexhaustible resources for 
agriculture : among the most important, is that of Mexico, 
in which is situated the great city of the same name, and 
which is two hundred and thirty miles in circumference, 
and has an elevation of seven thousand four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. This valley encloses five lakes, 
already noticed, which communicate by a drain, or cand, 
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#ith the river Montazmna, whose waters are diseharged 
imo the Gulf of Mexico. There are many other fertile ral- 
lies inter^>ersed among the tablelands, among which the 
great valley, that is watered by the River Santiago, and 
its branches, is represented to be one of the richest, most 
fertile, and highly cultivated districts in Mexico. 

Mines, — Th^ metallic treasures of Mexico, surpass those 
of any other country for their abundance and excellence. 
Baron Humboldt £ays, '' ths^ there are three thousand 
mnesof the precious metals already discovered in Mexico ;" 
and he supposes that in the northern sections of the coun- 
try, great mineral wealth will yet be discovered in the 
rocks of secondary formation. 

The following are the thirteen most considerable raning 
dktricts in Mexico : — 

1. Quanaxuato, near a city of the same name. 
% Catorce, in the Intendancy of San Luis Potosi, 

3. Zacatecas, near a city of the same nanie. 

4. Reid del Monte, in Mexico. 

5. Bolanos, in Guadalaxara. 

6. Gnarisamey, in Durango. 

7. Sombrerete, in Zacatecas. 

8. Tasco, in Mexico. 

9. Balopilas, in Durango. 

10. Zimapan, in Mexico. 

11. Fresnillo, in Zacatecas. 

12. Ramos, in San Luis Potosi. 
IS. Parral, in Durango. 

The tract of mountains in Mexico, which produces the 
greatest quantity of silver, is situated between the parallels 
of 21 and 24 d. 30 m. north latitude ; and it is remarkable 
that the metallic riches of Mexico and Peru are pJaced in 
both hemispheres at abotit (he same distance from the equa- 
tor. The mine of Valenciptna, at Guanaxuato, is supposed 
to be the richest in Mexico, and has furnished, in a ccwn- 
mon year, from five to six himdred thousand marks of silver, 
and fifteen or sixtfeen hundr^ marks of gE^d. A mark of 
sihrer is of the value of eight and a half dollars, and one of 
gold, of one hundred and thirty-six ddlars. The arniu^ 
produce of the mines of Mcxi^ was estimated, before the 
rev(^ution, at two million five hundred thousand marks, 
(abottt ten times more than is afforded by all the mines in 
Europe) of which Guanaxuato, Catorce, and Zacatecas, 
TieM one million three hundred thousand. In yei^t of 
10 
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their greatest prosperity, the mines of Mexico have pro- 
duced annually twenty-two million of dollars in silver and 
about one million in gold. The feold is produced princi- 
pally by washing the earth and sand. Some native gold is 
found in veins in the province of Oaxaca ; but th^ greater 
part is obtained in veins of silver ore. The silver ore is 
not rich in any of the Mexican mines ; masses of native 
silver have been found but very rarely ; the average pro- 
portion of silver is three or four ounces in sixteen hundred 
ounces of ore. At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the entire coinage of gold and silver, in Mexico, 
was only about five million of dollars annually ; since 
> which period the amount has been constantly increasing, 
and during the nineteenth century amounted to six times 
that quantity. The increase and extension of the mining 
operations were astonishingly great, from 1790 to the com- 
mencement of the late revolution. The cause of this in- 
crease Humboldt attributes " to the increase of population 
on the table-land, the progress of knowledge and national 
industry, the freedom of trade conceded to America in 
1778, the facility of procuring, at a cheap rate, the iron 
and steel necessary for the mines, the fall of the price of 
mercury, the discovery of the mines of Valenciana and 
Catorcc, and the establishment pf the Tribunal de Mi- 
nercia." 

The mining operations are carried on by individuals. 
When a person discovered a mine, and his claim to the 
discovery was established by the proper tribtinal, the king 
granted him a district of land around the mine, in the direc- 
tion of the vein ; and formerly granted to him, also, a cer- 
tain number of Indians to work the mine. The proprietors 
were oMiged to pay one-tenth of the product to the king, 
and one and a half per cent. . besides, together with the 
coinage and seigniorage. The working of a mine is a 
most extensive concern, and attended with immense ex- 
pense, and consequently requires a vast capital. In the 
mine of Valenciana there were, before the revolution, 
eighteen hundred workmen in the interior of the mine ; 
an administrator, with a salary of twelve thousand dollars ; 
an overseer, a number of under*overseers, and nine miners. 
The expense of powder alone, for this mine, hffa amounted 
to about eighty thouisand dollars, and the stee}, for the im- 
plements, to twenty-seven thousand. Wh^n Humlx^dt 
visited this mine, in 1803, a new draught-pit was opening, 
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which was to be sunk to the astonishing depth of one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-five feet into the bowels of the 
earth ; it was eighty-seven feet in circumference, and esti- 
mated to cost one million of dollars. At this time it was • 
sunk six hundred and three feet, and it was calculated to 
take twelve years to complete it. The mines are some- 
times obliged to be abandoned, in consequence of the influx 
of water, and pumps, of a vast size and breadth, are used 
to raise the water from the shafts, of immense depth. A 
pump was lately cast, at Cincinnati, in the United States, 
for a mine in Mexico, of one thousand feet in length, con- 
sisting of pieces often feet each. The profits of the mines 
are very great ; there have been individuals whose income 
from them has becfn one hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars, annually, and some of the great proprietors have 
enjoyed a revenue of nearly three hundred thousand aollars. 
Mines of iron, lead, copper, and quicksilver, abound in 
Mexico, but have been greatly neglected, during the late 
war, and such was the scarcity of iron that it sold for forty 
dollars per hundred, and steel as high as two hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

Commerce. — The commerce of Mexico is now free to all 
nations, in amity with the republic. The external com- 
merce is principally carried on from the ports of Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, Alvarado, and Campeachy, on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and Acapulco and San Bias, on the Pacific. The for- 
eign commerce of Mexico is carried on chiefly in foreign 
vessels, principally in those of the United States and Great 
Britain. Until the year 1778, the commerce of all Spanish 
America was monopolized by the cities of Seville and 
Cadiz, and previous to this period was carried on by the 
fleets of galleons, under the regulations of the Council of 
the Indies and the Board of Trade. The foreign com- 
merce of New Spain and the adjoining provinces was con- 
ducted entirely at the port of Vera Cruz, where that part of 
the fleet, destined to supply Mexico; entered and disposed 
of its valuable commodities in a public fair. All other 
commerce with America was prohibited, under the sever- 
est penalties, not only to foreigners and the colonists, but 
even to Spaniards. All trade between the different cok> 
nies was either prohibited or so restricted as to destroy it. 
The severe prohibitions and restrictions on the commerce 
of America, were among the greatest oppressions of the 
colonial system. In the y^ar 1778, by a decree of the 
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CouQci) of the Indies, and some subsequent regulations, 
the commerce of tiie colonies was rendered comparatively 
free, so far as respected Spain ; it was, however, confined 
to Spanish ships, commanded by Spanish officers, and man* 
ned principally by Spanish seamen. In that year the 
whole exports to America amounted to eleven millions of 
dollars, paid four millions duty, and employed one 
hundred and seventy ships. But down to the separa* 
tion from Spain, all commerce with the colonies was prohi- 
bited to foreigners, on pain of death. In addition to the 
trade at Vera Cruz, on the Pacific Coast, an important 
commerce was carried on with Manilla, a town on one of 
the Phillippine Islands. This trade was pursued in one 
or two large galleons, of twelve or fifteen tons, which sail- 
ed from Manilla the end of July, with the south-west mon** 
soon, and arrived at Acapulco in three or four months. 
The cargo consisted of muslins, printed calicoes, coarse 
cottons, raw silks, and the various kinds of China and 
East^India goods, together with spices and jewelry. These 
cargoes were first brought to Manilla by a trade carried on 
between that place and China, principally by Chinese 
merchants. The Manilla trade was directly contrary to 
law ; but from some unaccountable reason was permitted^ 
until it became so important, and so many interested in it, 
that it could not be suppressed. 

On the western coast, in addition to the Manilla com- 
merce, a coasting trade is carried on with Guatamala, prin- 
cipally from San Bias, and a small trade with Guayaquil and 
Lima ; and although the ports on the Pacific coast are 
extremely good, the coasting trade is inconsiderable. 

It is a singular fact, which is strongly demonstrative of 
the want of commercial enterprize among the Mexicans, 
that whilst the British and the citizens of the United States 
traverse one half of the globe, to pursue a profitable whale 
fishery, in their own waters, the Mexicans have never 
engaged in this pursuit. The Secretary of State of the 
present government, in a report to Congress, in Nov. 1823, 
adverts to this subject ^ and suggests the propriety of grant- 
ing to foreign vessels, fitted out on the Mexican coast, the 
same privileges as are granted to native citizens, as an en- 
couragement to the trade. Under the colonial system, the 
contraband trade with Mexico was extensive, often amount- 
ing, even in time of peace, to one-third of the regular com- 
merce. It wa^ carried op> principally, wjth the j^rts of 
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Campeaehy and Vera Ctut, Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the importation into Mexico, including the contraband 
trade, was of the amount of twenty millions of dollars, 
and the exportations, exclusive of specie, amounted to six 
millions. The mines produced about twenty-three millions, 
which, after deducting eight or nine millions on the account 
of the goTernment, was sufficient to liquidate the balance of 
trade and leave one million in the country. 

The principal articles of exportation at Vera Crnz, on 
an average, several years heicxe the revolution, were 9m 
follows :*-^ 

Gold and Silver coined and wrought, $17,000,000 
Ck>cfaineal, . 2,400,000 

Sugar, .... 1,900,000 

Flour of different sorts, 300,000 

Itidigo, . 280,000 

Provisions, . . 100,000 . 

Tanned Leather, 80,000 

Sarsaparilla, .... 90,000 

Vanilla, 60,000 

Jalap, 60,000 

Soap, . 60,000 

Campeachy Wood, 40,000 

Pimento of Tobasco, 30,000 

The imports, embraced the following articles : — 

Pq>er, (three hundred thousand reams,) 91,000^000 
Linens, Cottons, Woollens and Silks, 9,200,000 

Brandies, .... 1,000,000 

Cacoa, . 1,000,000 

Quicksilver, .... 650,000 
Iron, , 600,000 

Steel, 200,000 

Wine, 700,000 

Wax, 300,000 

The importations by Vera Cruz,estimated at 15,000,000 
The exportaticms by that port, estimated at 22^000,000 

The official statement of the Consulado of 
Vera Cruz, made, the exportations t>f 
1802, amount, in precious metals to $48,800,000 

In agricultural products, . 9,147,000 

Total 57,947,000 
♦10 
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The impiortations of that year amounted to 24, 100,000 
In 1803, the exports, were, in precious metals, 15,554,000 
In agricultural products, . 5,368,000 

Total 20,922,000 
The importations amounted to ; . 22,975,000 

The duties on merchandize, imported into America un- 
der the colonial system, were heavy ; and consisted of nine 
imd a half ^r cent, on what was called free effects, or arti- 
cles of the proliuce or manufacture of Spain ; and seven 
per cent, on goods and produce of foreign countries on its 
landing in America, having first paid fifteen per cent, in 
Spain. The present government established a tariff of 
twenty<^ve per cent, on goods imported, and, the minister 
of inance in his report to the congress in 1823, complains 
that the articles of merchandize are not correctly classed, 
and also presses to reduce the duty on imports to twenty- 
two or twenty-three per cent, including the consulate duty. 
The present duty is on the estimated or supposed value, and 
often amounts to eighty per cent, on the first cost of the 
article. In Mexico, there is an additional duty of ten and 
a half per cent, on goods sent to that city ; in other towns 
there is an internal duty, which. is not uniform ; in some, 
4t does not exceed four per cent, on the amount of actual 
sales. The expense of transportation of goods, from Tam- 
pico to Mexico, is firom one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
to two dollars and fifty cents per twenty-five pounds ; and 
firom Vera Cruz to Mexico, from one to two dollars per 
twenty-five pounds. A mule carries from three to four 
hundred pounds, according to the state of the roads. 

Next to the enjoyment of liberty and free institutions, 
one of the most important advantages which Mexico will 
derive firom her independence, will be the freedom and 
activity given to her commerce, which will greatly pro- 
mote the national prosperity. A free government, firee 
press, and firee trade, cannot fail of invigorating every de- 
partment of national industry. The remarks made by 
Humboldt, when the enjoyment of these primary advanta- 
ges, was not foreseen, will now af^ar more just and be 
likely soon to be realized : " But by albwing a free course 
to the national industry, by encourkging agriculture and 
manufactures, the importation will diminishof itself, aird 
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it will then be easy for the Mexicans to pay the valoe of 
foreign commodities with the productions cmT their own soil. 
The free cultivation of the vine and the olive on the table* 
land of New Spain ; the free distillation of spirits from 
sugar, rice, and the grape ; the exportation of flour, favour- 
ed by the making of new roads ; the increase of plantatioiis 
of sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco ; the working of the 
iron and mercury mines ; and the manufistcture of steel, 
will perhaps one day become more inexhaustible sources 
of wealth, than all the veins of gold and silver united. 
Under more favourable external circumstances, the balance 
of trade may be favourable to New Spain, without paying 
the account which has been opened for centuries between 
the two continents entirely with Mexican doUars^" 

The imports that are best adapted to the Mexican market, 
are said to consist of European, American, and Indian 
cotton and linen goods ; French, Spanish, Italian, Indian, 
and Canton ' silks ; paper, some inilitary goods, French 
and Spanish wine and brandy ; quicksilver, cocoa, and 
cinnamon. To this list, ships may be added, both for the 
public service and for commercial purposes. 

In addition to the maritime commerce, a very valuable 
and extensive internal trade has lately been opened between 
the citizens of the western borders of the United States, 
and those of the internal provinces of Mexico. 

It is supposed that this trade is capable of great exten- 
sion, and that it might hereafter become a source of great 
profit and convenience to the inhabitants of both countries. 
It consists in the exchange of such manufactured articles 
of the United States, as are adapted to the comfort and 
convenience of the inhabitants of those internal regions, 
for the precious metals and some of the staple productions 
of the country. 

Manufactures, — ^The situation of the towns on the 
table-land of Mexico, so far removed from the coast, and 
the difficulty of transporting merchandize over rugged 
mountains, greatly encourages the establishment of manu- 
factories, and even renders them absolutely necessary to 
the comfort of the inhabitants in those elevated regions. 
The value of the manufacturing industry of Mexico, previ- 
ous to the revolution, was estimated at from seven to eight 
millions of dollars ; but this, with every other branch of 
industry, has suflfered during the struggles of that protract^ 
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ed contest. The mtendancy of Guadalaxara, produces 
cotton and wool in great abundance, and is one of the princi* 
pal seat? of the manufactories of cotton and woolen cloths. 
This branch is also carried on to a considerable extent in 
Puebla and Queretaro. The manufacture of powder, was 
under the colonial government, a royal monopdy ; but 
nearly three^urths of the quantity consumed in the coun- 
try was made> and sold in a contraband manner , and this 
manufacture is important, and mui^ increase, as the con« 
sumption of the mines is very great. Hard soap is manu- 
fectured in Mexico, Puebla, and Guadalaxara, and in the 
former city, plate is a most important manufacture. Servi- 
ces of plate are made in Mexico, to the value of thirty- 
seven thousand dollars, and which in style and elegance of 
workmanship, would rival the finest in Europe. The coin- 
age of money in the mint at Mexico, is really an important 
manufacturing interest ; and, at its different branches, em* 
jdoys four hundred workmen. It was established in 1535, 
and in 1733, was placed entirely under the direction of the 
government. It is estimated by Humboldt, that, since its 
establishment, it has coined four hundred and eight million 
pounds sterling. 

The ^nost profitable manufacture in Mexico, is that of 
Tobacco, which is pursued extensively in some towns, and 
was formerly a royal right ; at one segar manufactory in 
dueretaro, three thousand persons are employed. Hats, 
shoes, and saddlery, are important branches of manufac- 
ture in the city of Mexico, and in all the principal towns ; 
most of the towns are also su];^lied with potteries and 
silver*smiths, and the demand for silver plate is very great, 
both for the use of churches and families. This arises 
in some measure from the difficulty of transporting china 
and glass ware fi-om the coast, over a mountainous country, 
with rough roads. Cabinet work, of inferior quality, is 
manufactured from cedar and pine ; coach-making is also 
carried on to a considerable extent. For the want of 
streams, the mills in Mexico are for the most part worked 
by animal power, and are in every respect inferior to the 
fiour mills of the Onited States. From this circumstance, 
the manufacture of fiour can never be carried on to any 
great extent, for exportation, if wheat should be ever so 
abundantly raised. Mexico is plentifully supplied with 
domestic liquors called pulque and vinomezcal, which are 
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produced from the maguey plant, extensively cultivMed in 
Mexico for this purpose. From the sap or juice of the 
maguey, the pulque ' is manufactured, which is extensively 
used in Mexico. The vinomezcal is the hrandy of maguey. 
The vine has been here neglected, in consequence of the 
restriction of the colonial government, but might be culti- 
vated with success, in all the elevated regions in Mexico, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Jntendaneies. — Mexican States, — Texas. — Principal towns 
— MexicOy Chiadalaxara, Puehla, Chianaxuato, ZacatC' 
caSj Queretaro, Oaxaca, San Luis Potosi. — Roads and 
Canals. — Government. — Religion, — Iturhidc. — Military 

and Naval resources. Finance and expenditure. 

Population and character of the inhabitants. — Educa- 
tion, and institutions of learning. 

Previous to the late revolution, the Viceroyalty of Mex- 
ico was divided into the following Intendancies : 

Intendancy op Mexico. 
Population in 1803, .... 1,511,800 

Extent of surface in square leagues, . 6,927 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, 255 

Principal Towns. 
Mexico, Acapulco (Acapolco,) 

Tezcuco, Zacatula, 

Cuyoacan, Lerma, 

Tacuybaya, Toluca (Tolocan,) 

Tacuba (the ancient Tal- Pachuca, 
copan,) Cadereita, 

Cuernavacca, San Juan del Rio, 

Chilpansingo, Queretaro. 

Tasco (Tlachco,) 

Intendancy op Puebla. 
Population in 1803, . . . . . 813,300 
Extent of surface in square leagues, 2,696 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, 301 

Principal Toums. 
La Puebla de los Angeles, Tehuacan de las Granadas, 
Tlascala, Tepeaca or Tepeyacac, 

Cholula, Huajocingo or Huetxocin*- 

Atlixco, go. 
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I^TENDANCT OP GUANAXUATO. 

Population in 1803, 517,300 

Extent of surface in square leagues, 911 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, , 586 

Principal Taums. 

Guanaxuato, or Santa Fe de Guanajuato, 

Salamanca, 

tUelaya, 

Villa de Leon, 

San Miguel el Grande. 

Intendancy of Valladolid. 

Population in 1803, 376,400 

Extent of surface in square leagues, . 3,446 

'Number of inhabitants to the square league, 109 

Principal Towns, 
Valladolit^ de Michoacan, 
Pascuaro, 
Tzintzontzan or Huitzitzilla. 

Intendancy of Guadalaxara. 
Population in 1803, 630,500 

Extent of surface in square leagues, . 9,612 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, 66 

Principal Towns, 
Guadalaxara, Villa de la Purificacion, 

San Bias, ' Lagos, 

Compostela, Colima. 

Aquas Calientes, 

Intendancy op Zacatecas. 

Population in 1803, 153,300 

Extent of sur&ce in square leagues, 2,255 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, . 65 

Principal Towns, 

Zacatecas, Fresnillo, Sombrerete. 

Intendancy of Oaxaca. 

Population in 1803, 534,800 

Extent of surface in square leases, . 4,447 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, . 129 
Principal Towns, 
Oaxaca or Guaxaca (the ancient Huaxyacac,) 
Tehuantepec, or Teguantepeque, 
San Antonio de los Cues. 
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Intendancy of Merida. 

Population in 1803, 465,800 

Extent of surface in square leagues, 5,077 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, 81 

Principal Towns, 

Merida de Yucatan, Campeachy, Vanadolid. 

Intendancy op Vera Cruz. 

Population in 1803, 156,000 

Extent of surface in square leagues, 4,141 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, 38 

Principal Taums, 
Vera Cruz, Cordoba, 

Xalapa, Orizaba, 

. Perote (the ancient Pina- TlacotlaJpan. 
huizaj^an,) 

Intendancy of San Luis Potosi. 

Population in 1803, 334,900 ' 

Extent of surface in square leagues, 27,821 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, - 12 

Principal Tovms, 
San Luis Potosi, Monterey, 

Nuevo Santander, Linares, 

Charcas, or Santa Maria de Monclova, 

las Charcas. San Antonio de Bejar. 

Catorce, 

Intendancy of Durango. 

Population in 1803 159,700 

Extent of surface in square leagues, . 16,873 

Number of inhabitants to the square league^ . 10 

Principal Towns. 

Durango, or Guadiana, Parras, 

Chihuagua, San Pedro de Batopilas, 

San Juan del Rio, San Jose del Farral, 

Nombre de Dios, Santa Rosa de Cosiguirta- 

Papasquiaro, chi, 

SaltiUo, Goarisamey. 

Mapimis, 

Intendancy of La Sonora. 

Population in 1803, 121,409 

Extent of surface in square leagues, . . 19,143 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, / 6 
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Principal Towns, 
Arispe, Cindoa, 

Sonora, £1 Rosario, 

Hostimuri, Villa del Puerto, 

Culiacan, Ix>s Alamos. 

TflE Province op New Mexico. 

Population in 1803, 40,200 

Extent of surface in square leagues, . 5,709 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, 7 

Principal Towns, 
Santa Fe, Taos, 

Albuquerque, Passo del Norte. 

•Province op Old California. 

PoDuIatidr in 1803, 9,000 

^■nt of surface in square leagues, 7,295 

WRber of inhabitants to the square league, 1 

» Principal Towns. 

Loreto, Santa Ana, San Joseph. 

Province op New California. 
Population in 1803, . . . ; . 15,600 
Extent of surface in square leagues, . 2,125 

Number of inhabitants to the square league, 7 

Principal Towns, 
San Diego, San Miguel, 

San Luis Rey de Francia, Soledad, . 
San Juan Capistrano, San Antonio del Padua, 

San Gabriel, San Carlos de Monterey, 

San Fernando, San Juan Baptista, 

San Bunaventura, Santa Cruz, 

Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, 

La Purissima Conoepcion, San Jose, 
San Luis Obispo, San Francisco. 

Since the revolution, the province of Chiapa, which 
formerly belonged to the Captain-generalcy of Guatamala 
has been attached to the Mexican territory, and now con- 
stitutes one of the states of the federation. 

The Mexican Union now comprises the following states : 
The interior of the west is composed of the states of Sonora, 
Sinalsa, and the two Califomias ; the interior of the north 
comprises the provinces or states of Chihuahua, Durango^ 
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and New Mexico ; the interior of the east is composed of 
the provinces of Coahuila, New Leon, Texas, and New 
Santander. Besides these, are the states of MexicjO, Me* 
choacan, Ojaca, Puebloa of the Angels, Tlaxacala, Qaere- 
taro, San Luis Potosi, Tabasco, Vera Cruz, Xaflisco, Yu- 
catan, Zacatecas, Chiapa, and Guanaxuato. Most of the 
territory, comprised within the limits of the above-mention- 
ed states, consists of the table-lands and the maritime bor- 
ders, with the exception of the province of Texas, and that 
part of the interior of the west which is frituated beyond * 
the Colorado of the Girif of Cdifornia^ Those two exten- 
sive districts of the Mexican territory differ so much in 
their general geographical character from the table-land of 
Mexico, that they demand a separate and particular de- 
scription. 

The province of Texas comprises that vast extent of 
country between the Rio del Norte and the western boun- 
dary of the United Stales. Thia extensive region was ^ 
claimed by the United States ^s part of Louisiana, but this ^ 
claim was relinquished to Spain by the Florida Treaty- 
According to a computation, which some have made, this 
vast territory .conipr»eB in «rea of two hundred and forty 
thousand square miles ; and it embraces an extensive mari- 
time border, and is well watered by a number of large and 
valuable rivers, the principal ot which are the Colorado, or 
Brassos, and the Red River, i^hich forms part of its eastern t 
boundary. It possesses an excellent climate, and a soil 
equal to any part of western America, The policy of re- 
linquishing our claim, whi6h many competent judges con- 
sidered well foundcjd, to a country of such great extent and 
fertility, so favourably located for settlement i a country 
capable of suppcotizig millions of republican citizens in 
affluence, and whit^h can b^ of no great value to any other 
nation, as from its situation, if it is ever settled, its popula- 
tion must come chiefly ftom the United States, was justly 
questioned by many enlightened and patriotic citizens at the 
tiineof the ratification of the Florida Treaty ; nor have the 
subsequent events in Mexico, or our ovm experience, re- 
moved the doubts, or proved the wisdom of the measure. 
This territory is now receiving some few settlers from the 
United Stfites, but was it annexed to our confederacy, it 
would aoon be divided into two or three states, and filled 
with an enlerpirlsing and indostrmis papulation. 
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The fouB^y beyond tbe Colorado of iSke west, whieb 
belongs to the Mexican Republic, is likewise of gzeat 
extent and fertility, enioying a fine climate, equal to tbe 
countries on the borders of the Mediterranean, in Eurc^ ; 
it is|>robably destined, at no distant period, to be adorned 
with beautiful villages and magnificent cities, surrounded 
with highly cultivated and fertile fidds, the abodejs of an 
enlightened, industrious and enterprising populatioB. 

Principal Towns, — The City of Mexico, the capital of 
the federation, is situated in the great valley of the sane 
name, in lat. 19 deg. 25 min. 45 sec. The centre of the 
city is nearly three mHes west of the salt lake Tezeuco. 
The extent of the town is computed to be a square of be- 
tween four and five miles. The site is almost an uniform 
level. The city is built on piles, is very compact, and 
surrounded with a wall. The streets are sufficiently wide, 
and run nearly north and f^uth and east and west, inter- 
fieethig each other at right angles ; they are well paved« 
and have flagged walks, formed of flat stone. The public 
squares are spacious^ and surrounded by buildings of hew^ 
stone, and of very good architecture. The public edifices 
and churches are vast and splendid, and the private build- 
ings are generally built of solid materials, and have a mag* 
^ nificent appearance, being usually three or four stories highy 
with flat terrace roofs, and many of them ornam^ited with 
iron balconies. The public buildings are numerous, an4 
there is said to be not less than one hundred and five cupo- 
las, spires and domes, within the limits of the city. These 
are fifty-six churchesj besides the caUiedral, which is a 
etately stone edifice, occupying one side of the great square, 
and stands on the ruins of an ancient Mexican temple. It 
has a front of five hundred feet by four hundred and.twenty. 
From the towers of the cathedrsd, the whole basin of 
, JVfexico may be seen, surrounded by hills and mountains ; 
the lakes and the rich meadows that border on them, the 
churches and spires of the neighbouring villages, the culti- 
vated fields, fine gardens, and nearly lost in t^ distiMQce the 
snowy summits of the volcanic mountains of Puebla, afford 
one of the most delightful, variegated and grand prospects 
in the world. In addition to the cathedrid, many of the 
churches are neat and handsome buildings, and splendidly 
ornamepted ; many of them are attached to convents, which 
are very numerous, amounting, it is said, to no less than 
twenty-three monasteries and fifteen nuneries. The other 
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Public buildings and mstitutions, consist of the Vicerdyal 
*alace, situated on the principal square, is built on the spot 
occupied by Cortes, after the conquest of the city, directly 
opposite the palace of Montazuma. It is a building of 
great extent, and is composed of a number of squares and 
inner courts, with separate staircases and suits of apart- 
ments. There is a botanic garden attached to this building. 

The mint is a spacious stone edifice^ three hundred and 
sixty feef in front, by two hundred and sixty deep ; there 
are not less than thirty persons employed in the different 
branches ; there are fifteen engravers, five essayers, and 
two hundred labourers, and about one hundred mules in 
the stables. The coining at this mint, in prosperous times, 
has exceeded twenty-seven millions of dollars in one year. 
There is a University and a Mineria, or school of mines ; 
the former is accommodated with a spacious building, and 
is a well endowed institution, and founded as early as 
1551. The Mineria is provided with a building in which 
there is a collection of minerals and a good ph^osophical 
apparatus. This institution was designed to educate young 
men, and qualify them to become useful superintendants 
of mines. There is also in Mexico, an academy of the 
fine arts ; several inferior colleges and large schools, and 
many valuable private libraries. 

The principal manufactory in Mexico, is the one for 
making segars, in which five or six hundred persons are 
employed at this branch of business, and a large building 
is occupied, near the suburbs o(the city. 

The market place of Mexico is well supplied with meats, 
fruits, and vegetables of both the tropical and temperate 
climates, at a moderate price; fish only are dear and 
scarce. 

The city of Mexico is abundantly supplied with water, 
from two great acqueducts, the longest of which brings* 
the water from the springs of Santa Fe, near the chain of 
mountains that separate the valley of Mexico from that of 
Lerma. This aqueduct is thirty-three thousand four hund- 
red sixty-four feet in length, supported on arches of stone 
and brick, plastered over. The other aqueduct conducts 
the water firom Chapoltepec to the city, and is ten thou- 
sand eight hundred sixty feet in length. There is a spa- 
cious public walk in Mexico, cdled Uie Alameda, which is 
^aoted with rows of trees with a fountain in the centre, 
•applied with water firom one of the great aqueducts. The 
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capitd is also accommodated with a well regulated theatre ; 
the city of Mexico communicates with the lakes Chalco and 
Xochimilco, by a canal ; and there are five great cause- 
-ways, or avenues, leading to the city, which are lined with 
rows of large trees. The country around Mexico, abounds 
with small towns, and well built villages, interspersed with 
fertile fields, and gardens and orchards. A great part of 
the land that intervener between the two lakes, Tezcu- 
co and Chalco, is surrounded by ditches, laid out into gar- 
dens and cultivated by the Indians, and on which are rais- 
ed a great quantity of vegetables and flowers, suited to the 
Mexican market. The floating gardens, so oflen des- 
cribed, have been discontinued since the construction of 
the canal Huehuetoca, which drains the valley and pre- 
vents iaundations. 

The population of Mexico, was estimated in 1801, to be 
one hundred and thirty-«even thousand ; of which sixty- 
seven thousand five hundred are whites, and sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred are people of colour ; the population 
is now estimated at between one hundred and fifty, and 
one hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants. The dis- 
tance from Mexico to Vera Cruz, is two hundred and seven 
miles ; to Acapulco, one hundred and ninety*eight miles ; 
to Oaxaca, two hundred and thirty-seven miles ; to Santa 
Fe in New Mexico, thirteen hundred and twenty miles. 
The city was founded in 1325, according to Humboldt. 

Guadalaxara, is now considered the second city in the 
Mexican Republic. It is situated in lat./21. 9, north, four 
hundred and fifty miles north-west of the City of MexicO) 
on a delightful and fertile plain, near the Bararya river. 
Its present population is estimated at seventy thousand. 

The other considerable cities are PueWa, situated in 
lat. 19. N. This city is at the elevation of seven thousand 
three hundred eight feet above the level of the sea ; its 
scite is on the south side of a hill, which is covered with 
wood to its summit. The plain that surrounds the town, is 
well cu^ivated, and is highly productive in grains and 
. fruits- This plain is bounded by ^ chain of hills present- 
ing altej-nately, cultivated fields, ^d luxuriant forests; and 
the view is terminated by the volcanoes of Puebla, cloth- 
ed in eternal snows. The city is compactly built and the 
houses are all of stone, large and commodious. The pub- 
lic buildings consist of a cathedral, a town-houe, and n\i- 
merous churches, and convents, it being said, that there 
*1I 
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are more than one hundred spires and domes in the city. 
The population is stated to be sixty thousand. The Po- 
pocatepetl, the IbfUest mountain in North America, is not 
far from this city, the height of which is seventeen thou- 
sand seven hundred sixty feet above the ocean. PueUa 
lies tninety miles^ east by south of the city of Mexico. 

Guanaxuato, is situated amon^ the ravines of the moun- 
tains, about 150 miles northwest of Mexico, was founded 
in 1554, is well built, with spKcious houses of hewn stone, 
but the streets are narrow and crooked. The population 
of the city and the neighbouring mines is computed to be 
thirty-five thousand seven hundred and thirty-three* The 
inhabitants of Guanaxuato, are represented to be very intel- 
ligent, hospitable, and industrious. This town is c^ebrat- 
ed for the rich mines in its vicinity, which are undoubtedly 
the most productive of any in North America. The extent 
of this rich vein of ore, is more than fifteen miles, in a di- 
rection from southeast to northwest ; and, within this 
distance, there are upwards of one hundred shafts opened. 
These mines formerly supplied with ore, and kept at work, 
two thousand amalgamating-mills, and have produced silver 
to the amount of seven millions seven hund^sd and twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, annually. The most 
productive of these mines, was that of Valenciana, which 
raised a town about it of 22,000 inhabitants ; now however, 
reduced to four thousand, in consequence of the vast exca- 
vation of the mines being filled with water. Zacatecas, 
situated in a mining district, three hundred miles north by 
northwest of Mexico, contain?, according to Humboldt, 
thirty-three thousand inhabitants. Queretaro, is a large 
and well built manijtfactnring town, situated in a fertile 
valley, near the rich tract of country called Baxio, with & 
population of thirty thousand inhabitants. Oaxaca lies 
near the east bank of Rio Verd, two hundred and thirty- 
aeven miles south by southeast of Mexico, and contains 
twenty-four thousand inhabitants. 

San Luis Potosi, a neat well built town on the head of 
the Rio Panaco, contains about fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants. Among the remaining interior towns, areValladolid, 
containing eighteen thousaiMl inhabitants ; Durango, situ- 
ated in a mining district, at the elevation of six thousand 
five hundred and sixty feet above the level of the sea, is the 
capital of a province of the same name, and C0Qt4in» a 
peculation of twelve thousand inhabitants. 
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Chiuahiia, the capital of the Province of Chiuahua, a 
large city, is represented by late travellers to contain thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and to be about four hundred miles 
north of Durango. Santa Fe, is situated in lat. 36, 30, 
north, on the east bank of the Rio del Norte, about one 
thousand miles northwest of the City of Mexico, with a 
population of nine thousand, according to late travellers. 
The chief town in Yucatan, is Merida, with a p<^lation of 
ten thousand. Tepee, a large and beautiful town, situated 
^ few miles from San Bias, a seaport on the Pacific. Vera 
Cruz and Acapulco, are seaports ; the former, lying on the 
Gulf of Mexico, in lat. 19 de^. 12 m. N. is built on an arid 
plain, and is destituteiofnmning water ; but is^a handsome 
regular built city, and contains a pq>ulation of about six- 
teen thousand inhabitants. The fortress of San Juan de 
Uloa, is on an island near the town. The maritime cus- 
tom-house of Vera Cruz, was established in 1530. Vera 
Cruz has rather a bad anchorage, than a harboar ; and all 
the eastern coast is exposed to hurricanes during the winter. 

Acapulco, is on the Pacific, in lat. 1& deg. ^ m. north ; 
its harbour is one of the best on the Pacific coast, but the 
situation is very unhealthy, and the population is much 
reduced from what it formerly was. The town is protected 
by an extensive luid formidable fortress, called the Castle 
of San Carlos. A maritime custom-house was established 
at Acapulco, as early as 1562. In addition to the two sea- 
ports which we have mentioned, it ^ppesjts by recent into- 
matiott that there are nine other places, on both oceans, 
invested with port privileges. Alvariulo, Campeachy, 
Tampico, Altamira, Sata, Tamarina, and Refugio, on the 
Atlantic coast ; and Mazatlan, Guaimas, and San Bias on 
the Pacific. 

Roads and Canals. — ^The roads in Mexico are deficient, 
tmd very bad. There are three principal roads — that of 
Vera Cruz, of Acapulco, and of the interior. The superb 
road or causeway undertaken by the consulado of Vera Cms 
was finished in all the difficult passes of the mountains, 
from that place to Perote, and from Puebla to the capital ; 
the intermediate distance belpreen Puebla and Perote, be- 
ing tolerably good. This road was not only neglected in 
consequence of the war, but many of the bridges were 
broken down, and the pavement taken up, to prevent the 
march of armies ; and the torrents from the mountains 
have washed the road into gullies. These injuries have 
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been partially repaired, an4 money raised to complete the 
road over the Pinal, the most difficult part of the rout from 
Perote to Puebla. 

The important road from the capital to Acapulco^ is in a 
state of ruins, having received no repairs since the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war. In many places it 
is impassable, even for mules ; deep and rapid rivers are to 
be forded for the want of bridges, when fatal accidents 
often happen to travellera and mules. The government, 
sensible of the importance of this rq^ad, have adopted meas- 
ures for repairing it ; but it ia expected, at a future time, to 
give it a more commodious direction. 

The famous canal of Huehuetoca, is the only one in 
Mexico. It was designed, as has already been observed, 
to afford an outlet to the waters of the river Guantiliau, to 
prevent their flowing into the lake Zumpango, which dis- 
charged its w^ers into lake Christoval, and the latter into 
Tezcuco, which inundated the cai^tal. Subsequently a 
canal has been partially opened to convey the waters of the 
Zumpango, to the great canal ofHuehuetoca, and another 
. to convey the waters of lakes Tezcuco and Christoral to 
the same canal ; but to effect this object it is necessary that 
the great drain of Huehuetoca should be deepened so as to 
reduce its letel to that of the lake Tezcuco. 

Since 1814, the Cortes of Spain, decreed the opening a 
. canal by means of the rivers.Guasacualo and Chimalapa, to 
connect the waters of the two great oceans, which would 
give a new direction to the commerce of a large portion of 
the world. They charged the execution of this great en- 
terprize to the Consulado of Guadalaxara ; and afterwards 
believing that ihat corporation could not accomplish this 
great work, it was proposed to invite foreigners to invest 
their capital in it. And since the establishment of the 

S resent government in Mexico, proposals have been made 
y foreign houses, to execute this vast work, which have 
been submitted to the congress. As the government is. 
disposed to favour this object, there are grounds to believe 
that this great enterprzie, calculated to work a greater re- 
volution in commerce than was immediately occasioned 
by the discovery of America, will be commenced under 
circumstances which will insure it success. 

Government. — The Spanish colonial system, was in its 
theory or principles, a most absolute and despotic govern- 
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caent ; and rendered more oppressive by the corruptions 
and abases of power, which had been introduced into every 
department of the administration. Some account of this 
system is given in the sketch of the history of Spanish 
America, previous to the revolution, which we will not re- 
peat here. The colonists were deprived of all political 
rights, except what was strictly municipal ; they were de- 
nied all the advantages of commerce and manufactures, 
and even agriculture was subjected to discouraging and 
onerous restrictions. The colonial s/stem was founded on 
the principle, that the colonies were in a state of minority 
and tutelage, and were to be governed not for their own 
benefit, but for the advantage of their parent, who without 
regard for the future well-being of his ofis^pring, in the exer- 
cise of parental authority, thought only of rendering it most 
conducive to his own immediate interest. Among the 
abuses of the system was the practice which had long pre- 
vailed of conferring the offices exclusively on European 
Spaniards, to. the entire exclusion of the Creoles or Ameri- 
cans, notwithstanding it was declared, in the original com- 
pact between the king and the first settlers, that after the 
first discoverers and conquerors, the settlers, and those bom 
in the provinces, were to be preferred in\ll appointments 
and public employments. This practice seems to have 
resulted from the consideration that the colonies were not 
governed hr their own advantage, but for the benefit of the 
parent state. But whatever may have been the cause of this 
unjust and impolitic practice, it was the fertile source of 
the division of the white population into two parties : the 
natives of Spain and those born in America, and of the 
long-established and inveterate animosities, which existed 
between them. All the officers of government being sent 
from Spain, the inhabitants could view them in no other light 
than as their oppressors, and as having been imported for 
that express purpose. The possession of power and the 
favour of the government, rendered the Europeans haughty 
and insolent, as is always the case with a privileged class, 
and this tended still more to exasperate the feelings of the 
Creoles. And hence the long, bitter, and sanguinary wars 
of the late revolution. 

If there ever was a people in a state of political bondage, 
of oppressive and degrading servitude, it was the Spanish 
colonies. Fortunately for them, for the cause of liberty, 
and the honour of America, cii^cumstances favoured their 
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emancipatioD^ and tkey are now free. The stiniggle has 
been long, arduous and bloody, ehwrac^rized by a spirit 
of bitterness and animosity, iriuch spread desolation over 
the fairest portions of America, imd m some districts al- 
most swept away the entire population. The independence 
and liberty of Spanish America, has been dearly purchas- 
ed ; it ha^ been bought widi the best blood of the country, 
and this has flown freely. In Mexico, after a destructive 
war for twelve years, the royal government was finally 
ov^thrown without & struggle. But this only established a 
new and ephemeral tyranny, in the person of Iturbide, who 
had been the instrument of crushing the Spanish despo- 
tism. Whilst he was at the head of affairs, the government 
acquired no stability, and only presented a constant strug- 
gle for power on his part, and resistance on the part of the 
congress. Aided by numerous partisans, and having the 
army at his command, he finally succeeded, and established 
himself a despotic ruler. But his reign was as short as it was 
inglorious. The people were not satisfied with a change 
of masters : they wished for freedom and the right of self- 
government, and had they failed in this, the vast sacrifices 
of the revdution would have been lost. . The capricious 
tyranny of IturKde soon occasioned general disaffection ; 
and being disgusted with the retrograde movement in the 
revolution, the people resolved that it should go forward to 
its consummation. Iturbide was overthrown, the M con- 
'gress were convened, and soon a new congress was elected, 
composed exclusively, not only of the friends of the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, but of a republican government— of a 
government of the people. 

Soon after the congress was convened in November 
1823, a committee was appointed to prepare a constitution, 
and <m the 19th of the same mont^, they reported a " con- 
stitutive act of the Mexican Nation," which, after undergo- 
ing some slight alteration, was adoptied in February fol- 
lowing. This act contains the form and principles of the 
government of the Mexican Nation ; but seems to suppose 
that these principles are to be promulgated in a different 
.form. The government thus established is a " Confedera- 
tive Republic," and not only in its general outline, but in 
ks subordinate divisions of power and minute features, 
lias a striking similarity to the constituticm of the United 
States. The only difference in principle between the 
Mexican constitution,, and that jof the United States, is in 
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to third aKtide, which cstablii^s the Clithoiic Roman 
Apostolic Religioii, and dechores that the~nation will pro- 
teet it by wise and just laws, and prohil»ts the exercise of 
any other. This is very different from our constitution) 
whksh declares^' that congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof/' and certainly inconsistent with the 
liberal ami ei^if^tened principles of the constitution in 
whieh it is embodied. It is supposed, howerer, that the 
condition of the poj^ulation, and the influence of the clergy, 
wffii such m Mexico^ as not to admit of a more liberal pro- 
▼inoii on the subject of religioii. There is one other par- 
ticvhir in which the constitution differs from ours, which we 
will notioe. The congress ia authorised, in times of na- 
ticmal danger, to create a dictator, for a limited time, or in 
other words ** to grant extraordinary powers to the execu- 
tive, for a limited time, upon a full knowledge of the cause." 
There is probably no actual danger in this provision, yet at 
the same time it may be sibfely asserted that no such prin- 
ciple would be sanctioned by the people of the United 
States; 

Since the establishment of the present system, the gov- 
arnment has been organised, hair acquired stability, and 
been gradnaUy completing^ the great objects and reforms 
of the revolution^ and repairing, as &st as time and the 
amdkieni of the country would admit, the dreadful evils of 
the revohitioimry straggle The system, like ours, com- 
prises & general and national government and separate 
state governments ; and the latter have generally been or- 
ganised since its adofi^n. It does not appear, firom the 
oonstitutiye acH whether the senators of the general con- 
gress are to foe chosen by the legislatures of the states or by 
the citizens ; but the number is fixed at two from each 
state, and it is presumable that they are to be chosen by 
the states in their corporate eapadty. 

BaUtaty^ and Namd Resources. ^--In 1622 the military 
force consisted <if ten thousand seven hundred sixty-four 
troops of the line, and thirty thousand militia : the militia 
have been greatly increased and undergone a new organ- 
ization since the establishm^t of the republican govern- 
ment, and are now ^uf^posed to be very numerous. The 
army has likewise been increased, and placed on a better 
footing. The estimated exposes of the war department 
for 1625, to mji^Mm the army, on the footing ordained 
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by cMMigress, was twelve miUion of ddlars. Liberal appro- 
priations have already been made by the government for 
the creation of a navy ; the building of which appears to 
be already progressing^ as the expenses of the naval depart- 
ment for 1825 were officially estimated at three miUion of 
dollars ; some of the ships for this navy are said to be build- 
ing at the city of New- York. 

- JFHnances antf Expenditure, — Previous to the revolution, 
the revenue of New Spain, from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, amounted to about twenty millions of 
dollars; of which five and a half millions, arose from th<3 
duties on the produce of the mines ; four, from the gov- 
ernment monopoly of tobacca; three from the customs 
and dcabalas ; one million and a half from the tribute or 
capitation tax, paid by the Indians ; and the remainder 
from an excise on the domestic liquor called pulque, 
the sale of powder, stamps, cards and papal indulgences ; 
from the post office/ the farming of cockfighting, and some 
other small sources of revenue. At least one fourth of 
this large revenue was expended in the military establish- 
ment for the defence of the country, which consisted of 
ten thousand regular troops, and twenty thousand provin- 
cial militia. Of the regulars, four thousand were cavalry ; 
who together with the infantry were stationed at the milita- 
ry posts to check the incursions of the Indians, and for 
some years befbre the revolution to keep down the spirit of 
the people. The geographical featuies of the country are 
such as to render it easily defensible against an external 
enemy. That part of the establishment which ccmsisted 
of the ml'kia was little more than nominal. 

The revolutionary struggle not only greatly increased the 
expenditure, but greatly impaired the revenue and destroy** 
ed public credit. Whilst Iturbide was at the head of the 
government the treasury was exhausted, and he was con- 
stantly harrassing the congress to provide ways and means 
to pay the army, and relieve the exigencies of the treasury ; 
and when the present government was established, it found 
the treasury empty and the revenue in the most deplorable 
condition. According to the report of the financial minister 
in March 1823, the only resource of the treasury was the sale 
of three hundred thousand dollar^ worth of tobacco, to satisfy 
the numerous demands against the government. The 
present administration the support of which is the distin- 
guished patriot Guadeloupe VietcN-ia, are making the most 
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noble and patriotic exertions to retrieve the condition of the 
revenue/ by introducing a most rigid system of economy 
on the one hand, and by improving and increasing it on 
the other ; by which means they hope to extricate the gov« 
ernment from its pecuniary embarrassments, and place its 
finances on a safe foundation. In a report of the present 
minister of finance, made in November 1823, after unfold* 
ing the d^lorable condition of the treasury and finances, 
he says : — 

" This melancholy and alaming picture induced the 
minister to represent the state of the finances in the 
manner he did in his memoir of the second of June. The 
present executive has used every means to redeem the na- 
tion from this critical and deplorable state. They adopted 
a totally different system — they suspended entirely the for- 
ced loans and heavy contributions about to be exacted— 
stopped the emission of paper money, and adopted the 
most rigid economy in every branch of the administraticm ; 
giving themselves an example of simplicity and frugality. 
The most beneficial consequences have resulted from this 
conduct : but the prosperity of the country is retarded by 
the dissentions that exist in the provinces. It cannot be 
said that for the last six months any one has been compel- 
led to loan money : nor have any heavy burthens been laid 
upon the people. If the merchants have generously and 
gratuitously furnished the government with funds, they 
have been compensated by receiving a tenth of the product 
of the customs ; and of fifty two thousand three hundred 
fifty-seven dollars received in the months of April and June, 
they have been paid thirty-six thousand one hundred forty- 
three dollars ; and the debt will be entirely discharged this: 
month. The paper money has been in part reduced by 
receiving a sixth, part in payment of duties ; so that the 
dollar which was not worth more than twenty-five cents, 
is now worth seventy-five — a certain sign <^ the state of 
public credit. 

From the first of April to the end of last September, the 
receipts of the Treasury were, . . . $1,213,613 04 
Disbursments in the same period, . . . 1,200,68117 

Due on the civil and military lists, . . . ^12,831 05 

305,927 07 

Debts, . . • . 293,096 02 
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Payments made to redeem the paper medium 
within the i=iame epoch, were . . 732,168 10 

439,071 08 
Monies received from Mr. B. Vigors Rich- 
ards on account of a loan, 88,009 05 



351,062 03 



Debt contracted in the preceding twenty- 
five months, $5,936,549 OS 

The minister proposes as sources of revenue, to retain 
the monopoly on tobacco, whic)^. formerly has produced 
four millions ; the duty om stamps estimated at three hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; the excise on pulque and other li- 
quors, which has produced nearly seven hundred thousand 
dollars, but in 1822, yielded only two hundred and three 
thousand nine hundred thirtyrnine dollars ; and the duties 
on gold and silver. The revenue from this last source, for- 
merly the principal one, is greatly diminished, from the de- 
pressed state of the mines ; the tenth formerly exacted 
was reduced in 1822, to three per cent. He proposes a 
duty of fifty cents upon each head of black cattle that is 
fiJaughtered ; twenty-five for each sheep, and fifty for each 
hog ; he also proposes to incKiease the duty on domestic li- 
quors ; to abolish the alcabalas or duty on the sale of produce 
and merchandize, as being oppressive and yielding but lit- 
tle to the revenue ; to dispose of the property o( the in- 
quisition, and that formerly belonging tothe Jesuits, which 
had not been sold, which he estimates at two milllions four 
htindred five thousand six hundred forty-five dollars. The 
post-office and lotteries, which had been separate depart* 
ments, he proposes to unite into one, to save expense, and 
to reduc^.the expences of the mint, which for the six pre* 
ceding months, had been an expense to the government 
of twenty-one thousand eight hundred thirty-five dollars. 
The minister proposes to reduce the tariff, or imposts on 
imports, to twenty-two or twenty-three per cent, including 
the consulate duty. At that time the iiApost was twenty- 
five per cent exclusive of the consulate duty. He is in &• 
Your of restrictions on foreign importations, and thought 
the articles of merchandize incorrectly classed in the ex- 
isting t^ifl^ The revenue from imports, from the first of 
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April to the first of September in 1828, he states at nine 
hundred seventy-pne thousand three hundred forty-five 
dollars, an increase otone hundred seTenty-seven thousand 
eight hundred eighty-four dollars, over the revenue during 
the same period 6f time, the preceding year. He proposes 
to abolish the duty on exports as it respects articles of most 
importance, which he enumerates, and finally reccommends 
the collection of the revenpe on the model or plan of the 
United States. 

The following statement exhibits the receipts and ex- 
penditure for the six months preceding the report, and the 
estimated receipts, with the proposed changes in the sys* 
tem, for one year, and also; the estimated expenses. Ac- 
cording to this stateilient, the revenue exceeds the expen- 
diture a little more than one million. 

'' The receipts of the Treasury for the last six months 

amount to . . . , $6,418,814 

The disbursments were as follows : 

Expences of the monopolies ol^|p» 

bacco and gunpowder, and of tus 

mint, $2,893,403 

Expenses of all the other depart- 
ments, ... ^ ... . 2,697,630 

Total expenditure for six months, 5,591 ,033 
Contingencies, . 827,781 

$6^418,814 

Receipts for one year, 12,837,628 

Proposed augmentation:^^ 

On tobacco, 648,830 

On stamps, - . . . . . 268,135 

On imports and exports, . 500,000 

On excise on pulque, and other liquors, and on 

4^ meats, 1,000,000 

> $15,254,599 

Foreign affairs, , 360,878 

Administration of Justice, 159,023 

Treasury, 3,351,485. 

Army, . , , 9,922,782 

Navy, . 473,014 

$14,267,182 
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By an official report of the minister of finance, in I)B25» 
Ihe whole expenses of the current year is estimated at 
eighteen million dollars, and the revenue only amounting 
to ten million six hundred thousand dollars, leaves a defi- 
cit of more than seven million of dollars ; to supply this, the 
report proposes the establishment of the rents on the manu- 
facture of tobacco, and the duties on gold and silver in 
bullion and coin, which it is s^ipposed will nearly supply 
the deficit. 

Popukaion and Character of the Inhabitant s.-^The 
population of Mexico has been derived from three sources 
or races, the Europeans, the Indians, and the Africans or 
negroes. The population at present consists of two great 
divisions, the whites, and the people of colour. The for- 
mer is subdivided into natives of Spain, called chapetones, 
or gachupines, and those bom in America, called Creoles. 
The white population previous to thfe revolution, was esti- 
mated at one million two hundred thousand, of which only 
seventy or eighty thousaml were natives of Europe, about 
one fourteenth part of the white inhabitants. Since the 
independence of the country and establishment of a free 
government affording equal political rights and privileges 
to all classes, this distinction is disappearing, and in a few^ 
years must be wholly lost. The people of colour, comprise 
the greater part of the population, and form three divisions ; 
the Indians, the Africans and the casts or mixt races. The 
number of Africans is very small, less than in any other 
part of America under the torrid zone, and has been esti- 
mated not to exceed six thousand. The Indians have been: 
constantly decreasing, and the casts or mixt races continu- 
ally increasing, and have been estimated at two million four 
hundred thousand, comprising at that period nearly one half 
of the whole population. There are various casts, but the 
Mestizos, or descendants of a white and an Indian, eom- 
l^se the principal part. Their skin is of a pure white 
colour, with a peculiar transparency i their beard thin, 
their hands and feet small, and they have an oUiquity of the 
eyes. The offspring of a Mestizos, and a white, differs very 
little from an European. The descendants of an Indian and 
Negro, are called Zambos or Sambos, and the descendants 
of a white and a negro, are called mulattoes. There are 
various other casts, or mixtures with different shades of 
colour, and different degrees of European blood The 
whiteness of the skin, or rather the pureness of (be bloody 
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formerly determined the rank of every person, and this 
was a matter of so much importance, that families often 
obtained from the high court of justice a decision or de*- 
claratioQ .establishing their whiteness or European blood. 

The population of Mexico, was estimated by Humboldt, in 
1803, at five million seven hundred eighty-three thousand 
seven hundred and fifly ; and it is now estimated by the 
best authorities afler deducting five hundred thousand for 
the destruction of the re volution j to be about six million 
dve hundred thousand. To this may perhaps be added the 
population of Chiapa, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand. 

The Creoles in general possess good natural talents, and 
a great facility of acquiring knowledge ; they are extremely 
mild und courteous in their manners, kind and benevolent 
towards each other, and hospitable to strangers. They are 
very patriotic, and much attached to the great cause o! 
independence and liberty. Their besettingsin is gambling. 
The Creoles possess most of the property, hold the prin* 
cipal offices of the government, and in the army since the 
establishment of the republic, and comprise most of the 
professional men and the merchants, as well as those that 
are fond of literature and science. 

The people of colour comprise, the labouring classes, a 
considerable part of the soldiers ; many of them are orderly 
and industrious and make good citizens and soldiers. 
Some of this class, acquire property, and are respectable, 
and many of them have been much devoted to the cause 
of liberty, and their country, whilst others are indolent^ 
ignorant, wretched and filthy. This is said to be partic- 
ularly the case with part of the population of the city of 
Mexico, where a portion of the inhabitants called Leperos, 
are notorious *beggars, thieves and pickpockets, and 
much addicted to drunkenness. All classess of the 
people are said to be fond of smoking to excess ; females, as 
well as the men and boys. This custom appears to be 
common to most of the Spanish American Countries. 

Education and institutions of learning, — Under th6 
dark shade of despotism, when there was neither a free- 
press, or free enquiry, when it was the policy of the gov- 
ernment to keep the people in ignorance, little could be 
expected of science or learning. But even the regions of 
despotism, did not prevent occasional sparks of science 
ftom being elicited, which oflen kindled into a blaze. TM* 
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Creoles possess very lively and active intellects, Btid Kppre* 
hend the principles of science with facility ; and with all 
the disadvantages under which they have laboured, they 
have afforded some scholars, who have done honour to the 
age in which they lived. In the capital, the mathematical 
sciences, chemistry, mineralogy and botany, have been 
cultivated with success. In mathematics, they can boast 
of the illustrious names of Vaksques, born in 1732, a sel^ 
taught astronomer ,ofGama, his fellow-labourer, and Alzate^ 
all of whom possessed genius of the highest order ; in 
chembtry, M. Sesse and M. Echeveria were distinguish- 
ed for their extensive acquirements ; and in sculpture they 
can boast of M. Tolsa, whose equestrian statue of Charles 
the fifth, is considered as superior to any similar work ex- 
tant, except that of M. Aurelius at Rome. Alzate, a man 
of ardent genius, published a literary gfizette at Mexico, 
to diffuse a knowledge of the physical sciences, and excite 
a spirit of learning among his countrymen* The mathe- 
matics were extensively taught in the university of Mexico, 
and also in the Mineriaor school of mines. Besides these, 
there are several colleges, academies of fine arts and 
schools ; and it has b^en said, that Mexico had more solid, 
scientific institutions, ^an any other town in America, not 
Excepting the United S^es. Many of the young Creoles , 
visited Europe, for the pi||^pose of travelling, or to complete 
their education, and thus Quired a taste for literature, the 
arts, or for the sciences. . ' 

During the colonial system, in the cities, most of the 
people were taught to read and write ; but in other settle- 
ments, instruction was greatly neglected. Since the rev- 
olution, a different policy prevails, and a new impulse has 
been given to education and the diffusion of knowledge. 
The dynasty of ignorance has ended, and the reign of 
intelligence commenced, under favourable auspices. The 
policy of the old government was to keep the people in 
ignorance ; that of the present is entirely different ; it 
declares that '* without education, liberty cai^not exist ; and 
that the more diffused is the former, the more solidly ce- 
mented will be the latter.'' The solemn annunciation of 
this important truth has induced the government, amidst 
all its pressing concerns and pecuniary embarrassments, to 
do every thing in its power toQpromote an object so essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the republic. Provision has been 
Diade for the establishment and support of primary school^ 
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which tre entrasted to the city councils. They have gen- 
erally been established ; but in some places they have not, 
for the want of funds,, and in others they are almost useless, 
from the incapacity of the teachers and the lowness of sal-* 
aries. In the capital, a society has been founded under the 
patronage of the government, for the purpose of introducing 
the system of mutual instructipn, or Lancastrian plan of 
education ; and a school has been established in a convent, 
capable of containing sixteen hundred scholars. It is the 
design of government to have other societies formed in the 
different cities on the same model, and for the same objects 
as the one in the capital. The government has not neg- 
lected the higher branches of education, but has appointed 
a committee of enlightened men to inquire into the condition 
of the universities, colleges, academies and libraries, which 
will enable the congress to adopt the proper measures for 
their melioration and encouragement. Among the means 
for the diffusion of knowledge, which owe their origin to 
the new order of things, that of the establishment of news- 
papers is by no means the least important. The govern- 
ment has also adopted another regulation, which is worthy 
of imitation ; it has ordered that in #ach city there shall be 
established, in the oity-hall, a pub]|c reading room, to be 
suf^li^d with the laws and public documents % the govern- 
ment, and by newspapers and #ther valuable periodical 
works, by small subscriptions among the inhabitants. 

ReKgtoH, — Protestant nations have left Roman Catholic 
countries (with perhaps the exception of France) at a dis- 
tance behind them, in the moral and intellectual sciences, 
in politics, in the diffusion of knowledge and those im- 
provements which promote the freedom and happiness pf 
individuals and the prosperity of nations. Hence it is in- 
ferred, that the Roman Catholic religion is not favourable 
for intellectual and scientific exertion. There are two 
reasons for this ; the first is, that its spirit is intolerant, and 
calculated to stifle mental inquiry and exertion ; the se- 
cond, that it is a religion of external forms and ceremonies, 
pompous and imposing, which serve to engross the atten- 
tion, and by confining the mind to externsd objects with- 
draw it from intellectual. In a word, it is calculated to 
enslave the mind, and when that is fettered, little improve- 
ment can be expected. 

From the early settlement of Spanish America, the esta- 
blished hierarchy has been both an instrument and a cause 
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of oppression. Whilst it strengthened the despotism of the 
government, it added a darker and deeper shade to it. 
Clothed with power and armed with the Inquisition, its 
influence was great, and always exerted on the side of the 
government, and was a principal cause of the ignorance of 
the people. The ecclesiastical establishment in Mexico 
was formed on the same model as that of Spain, and had its 
full train of dignitaries. The inferior clergy were divided 
into three classes ; the euros j who are parish priests, em- 
ployed in the settlements ; the doctrineros, who had the 
charge of districts inhabited by Indians, subject to the 
Spanish government ; and the missioneros, who were em- 
ployed in converting the Indies Bravios, or wild tribes, not 
reduced under the Spanish yoke. Many of the inferior 
clergy suffered extreme poverty, whilst the incomes of some 
of the high dignitaries exceeded that of many of the sove- 
reign princes of Germany. The archbishop of Mexico 
enjoyed an income of one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars, and several of 
the bishops but little less ; at the same time that some of 
the priests, in the Indian villages, received only the pit- 
tance of twenty or twenty-five pounds sterling. The clergy 
in Spain, previous to the revolution, amounted to about 
thirteen or fourteen thousand, one half of which w^e 
regulars, and wore the cowl. 

The clergy were violently opposed to the revolution, and 
were the principal cause of the long struggle and of the 
successful efforts of the government for twelve years. 
After the Cortes in Spain undertook to reform the ecclesi- 
astical establishment in the peninsula, the clergy in Mexico 
declared against the Spanish Cortes, and became in favour 
of a revolution ; and their influence was by no means the 
least considerable in bringing about the plan of Iguala. 

Whilst the revolution has regenerated Mexico, in every 
other respect, and swept off the colonial despotism, with all 
its train of corruptions and abuses, it has as yet done but 
little to relieve the nation from the thraldom of an establish- 
ed hierarchy and the worst of all despotisms, that of su- 
perstition, which is an enslavement of the mind. 

It is declared, in the third article of the constitutional 
act, " that the religion of the Mexican nation is, and shall be 
perpetually, the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman. The nation 
IM'otects it by just and wise laws, and prohibits the exercise 
of any other." This provision but little accords ^ith the 
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free, just, and liberal principles of the constitution of which 
it composes a part, and casts the only dark shade on the 
luminous political horizon of the nation, and its fair pros- 
pect of a splendid career of moral, political and social 
advancement. The Meicican congress is an enlightened 
body, and we may suppose that, like Solon, when giving 
laws to Athens, it thought this provision was as perfect as 
the nation was ^reparea^o recef 776. Whilst this constitu- 
tional principle remains, it will obstruct the free exercise 
of religion, the freedom of inquiry, and the enjoyment of 
the rights of conscience ; but will not prevent the govern- 
ment from reforming the ecclesiastical establishment and 
correcting its inveterate abuses, the growth of time and 
despotism. This necessary work of reformation has al- 
ready been commenced. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Causes which led to the revolution — Junta of SeviUe sends, 
deputies to America-^^unta established in Mexico— Conf- 
spiracy against the Viceroy — Regency of Cadiz — Hi' 
dalgo raises the standard of revolt — takes Guanaxuato — 
The Viceroy attempts to conciliate the people^^sfirit of' 
the revolution spreads rapidly — Military preparations of 
Hidalgo — organizes his army — Revolutionists are excom' 
municated — Hidalgo threatens the capital — he retires — 
IS attacked by the Royalists — retreats to the toum of 
Guanaxuato — is defecUed — retires to Guadalaxara — is 
defeated with great loss- — betrayed — taken prisoner 
and executed. " 

Previous to the revolution, the Viceroy alty of New 
Spain was divided into the Captain-generalcies of Mexico 
and Yucatan ; and also into two Commandancies-general, 
and was subdivided into twelve intendances and three pro- 
vinces. 

The territories of Tlascala and Queretaro are in the 
limits of New Spain, but were not included in the intend- 
ances or provinces. The military authority of the Captain- 
general of Yucatan was independent of the* viceroy ; out in 
every other respect his authority extended over the whole 
viceroyalty. 

As it was in the territories forming the Republic of Co- 
lombia, that the great drama of the revolution was first 
opened by actual hostilities, and as it was there the 
contest was most obstinate and protracted ; and the final 
triumph of tha popular cause having been the means 
of the liberation of other parts of Spanish America, Co- 
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kmibia seems to possess a higher revolutionary character 
than any of the other republics. 

In treating, therefore, of the contest in that republic, we 
have given a more full and explicit view of the causes and 
events of the revolution, as it respects Spain and her colo- 
nies genially. Consequently, in the account of Mexico, 
and the other republics, we shall confine ourselves, in a 
^ great measure, to local occurrences and events. 

The firist revolutionary movements in America were 
caused by the cessions at Bayonne, in 1806, by which the 
crown of Spain and the Indies was transferred to Joseph 
Buonaparte ; and as all regulations, respecting Spanish 
America, must be approved of by the Council of the Indies, 
a decree of that Council transferred the dominions of Spain, 
in America, to Buonaparte, in confirmation of the cessions 
at Bayomie. ' Buonaparte sent to America agents, to com- 
municate to the Spanish chiefs, and through them to the 
people, the political change which had taken place, and to 
demand their allegiance. All the Spanish chiefs, with the 
exception of the Viceroy of New Spain, seemed willing to 
yield to this revolution, and acknowledge the supremacy of 
Buonaparte ; they being all assured of retaining their 
places. At this period, it was the peophf and not the royal 
governors, who shewed their loyalty ; Uiey were shocked at 
the thought of being transferred, like s6 many cattle, to 
another master, and Siat master Napoleon Buonaparte, who 
had done so much to oppress their parent country. They 
were indignant, too, at the foul treatment which their 
sovereign had received. An unusual ferment was excited 
am^g the people, the proclamations of Buonaparte were 
Ikirnt, and his agents, glad to quit the country, to save 
their lives. This spirit prevailed, in a greater or less de- 
gree, throughout Spanish America. A similar ilpirit soon 
disclosed itself, also, in old Spain, and a general revolt of 
the inhabitants against the authority of the Buonapartes, 
occurred in the peninsula. Intelligence of this reached 
Mexico on the 89th of July, 1806. It immediately raised 
the feelings of the people into the highest enthusiasm. 
In Spain, juntas were established in the different pro^ 
vinees, for their government and security. The junta at 
Seville, styled itself the supreme junta of Spain and the 
Indies ; several other of the provincial juntas claimed the^ 
like superiority, which led to dissentions in the peninsula, 
and distracted the Americans, so that they knew not whiob 
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to acknowledge, as entitled to their allegiance. Before 
the enthusiasm had subsided in Mexico, the deputies sent 
by the junta of Seville, arrived in America, to demand the 
sovereignty of the country ; and to induce the colonies to 
yield obedience to the junta, the deputies represented, that 
its authority was submitted to, throughout the whole of 
Spain. 

Such was the hostility of the people against the French, 
and their loyalty and zeal towards their sovereign, that 
they sebmed ready to acknowledge the authority of any 
trilmnal in Spain, although self-created, which claimed 
their allegiance in the name of their king. A meeting was 
called of the civil and military officers, and a general 
disposition prevailed to recognise the pretensions of the 
Seville Junta ; but during the debates on the question, des- 
patches were received from the Junta of Asturias, in Spain, 
denouncing the ambitious views of the Andakisian Junta, 
and warning the Mexican government, against acknowledg- 
ing its pretensions. The regency which Ferdinand had 
estaUished at Madrid, on his leaving the country, also 
claimed the supreme power in Spain and America. These 
numerous tribunals in Spain, claiming the supreme authori- 
ty and the obedience of the colonies, and denying each 
other's claims, produced' distrust among the Americans, 
and placed them in a perplexing dilemma. The power 
of the monarchy was overthrown or suspended, and there 
being no government in Spain, not even a government 
de facto, which could claim their obedience, or affi>rd them 
protection, their situation suggested the necessity of pro- 
viding for their own security, % the establishment of some 
Provisional government. The Cabikb, or municipality of 
f exico, on the 5th of August, 1808, presented a memorial 
to Iturrigaray, the viceroy, for the assembling of a junta^ 
from which we make an extract : — 

*^ Juntas of the government, and respectable bodies of 
the cities and kingdoms, are no more than in exact conn 
formity to the law, which ordains that all arduous cases 
shall be considered of in general assemblies. As in exist- 
ing circumstances, in consequence of the seizure of the 
king, the sovereignty is vested in the nation in order that 
its interests may be consulted, the united authorities, to- 
gether with the municipalities, which are the heads of the 
people, do exactly the same as would the monarch himself 
tt the general welfare. 
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^' Mexico has in view the same principles that influenced 
Seville, Valencia^ and the other cities of Spain ; and she 
is empowered, in like manner as fhe above two faithful 
capitals, to do what she conceives is advisable in such 
urgent circumstances. 

*' These examples point out what ought to be done — to 
organize a governing junta, composed of the royal audieii- 
cia, th,e archbishop, municipality, and deputies from the 
tribunals, ecclesiastical and secular bodies, the nobility, and 
principal citizens, as well as the military. This junta shall 
deliberate on the most weighty subjects that concern us, 
which shall be determined conformably to our interests. 

" The junta is necessary, for, although we are at present 
free from the urgent danger which threatened us on the 
> side of France, we, nevertheless, ought not to neglect our 
means of defence, till we receive such positive advices, as 
may place us perfectly at ease. It is, at the same time ne- 
cessary to satisfy the wishes of the people, by restoring to 
them those means^they formerly had of appeal to the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, or to the person of the king ; and, finally, 
many amendments ought to be made in the nomination to 
secular and ecclesiastical dignities. These are the only 
means, in consequence of the absence of the monarch, by 
which the kingdom, being thus united, may overcome all 
its difficulties. 

" This union of authorities is likewise necessary, as be- 
ing the best means to produce unanimity in the minds of 
the people ; which wUl prevent the fatal consequences 
which must arise throughout the country from disunion. 
Every one will then be happy ; their patriotism and wishes 
will be united by love, enthusiasm, and a sense of the pub- 
lic good. 

" The city, consequently, thinks that the time is Arrived 
for adopting the same means as have been carried into 
eflect in Spain. The junta which your excellency is to 
form, for the present, of the authorities and respectable 
bodies above mentioned, when the representatives of the 
kingdom are assembled, will carefully examine its inter- 
ests, &c. 

'' But the two fundamental points on which the junta is 
to act, ought not to be forgotten. The first is, that the au- 
thorities retain the full extent of their power, in the same 
manner as if the derangement which we deplore in the 
monarchy had not taken place ; that is, that your excellency 
13 
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£haU still hpM the same power which the laws grant, and that 
the same be observed with respect to the other tribunals. 
The second is, that in order to fill up the immense void 
which exists between the authority of your excellency and 
the sovereign, the proposed junta is to be had recourse to." 

The viceroy felt himself embarrassed in his situation, 
and knew not how to act. His advanced years, and want 
ef vigour, rendered hi9 conduct indecisive and temporizing. 
He was inclined to grant the prayer of the petitioners, 
thinking the measure reasonaUe and just ; but was afraid 
of the Spaniards, who he knew were violently opposed to it. 
In this dilemma, he proposed to resignTiis authority. The 
Spaniards, knowing his inclination to £aivour the views of 
the popular party, taking advantage of the indecision and 
weakness of the old viceroy, formed a c<mspiracy against 
him, and by bribing the officers commanding the guards, 
about four hundred of the conspiratcnrs entered the palace 
of the viceroy, at midnight, on the 15th of September, 1808, 
seized him and his lady, and committed the latter to a 
nunnery and the former to the prisons of the inquisition. 
The conspirators consisted, principally, of the Spanish 
merchants in Mexico, and they were secretly favoured in 
their designs by the court of audience ; and the annun- 
ciation of the imprisonment of the viceroy was connected 
with a suggestion of the appointment of his successor by 
the royal audience. 

A central junta was established in Spain, eomposed of 
deputies from all the provincial juntas, which possessed the 
supreme and national authority. The violent proceedings 
in Mexico were not only approved by the central junta, 
whi6h received the intelligence whilst in session at Seville, 
but the junta manifested great joy that the viceroy, who 
had favoured the wishes of the Creoles, had been deposed 
and imprisoned, without considering the danger of the 
example, or the evidence it afforded, of the feebleness of 
all sentiments of subordination. These high-handed mea- 
sures of the European faction, greatly exasperated the 
Creoles against the Spaniards in Mexico, and tended to 
produce disaffection towards the rulers of Spain. The 
authority of the central junta, although illegal, (as the laws 
required that in case of a suspension of the royal functions, 
the government should be vested in a regency,) was, never- 
theless, submitted to by the cdonists, and large sums of 
money remitted from America to Spain, which enabled the 
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Spaniards to carry on the war against the French. The 
appointment) by the central junta of Spain, of the arcfah 
bishop, a mild and popular man, to the viceroyalty, greatly 
conciliated the affections of the Mexicans, and preserved 
tranquillity, notwithstanding much indignation continued 
against the Spaniards, who had been engaged in the con« 
spiracy. This indignation was increased by the honours 
which the central junta lavished on the European faction, 
and their insolent conduct towards the Americans, which 
this occasioned. In this state of things, the people were 
alarmed by the removal of the archbishop and the entrust- 
ing the powers of the government, until the arrival of the 
new viceroy, to the court of audience, the members of 
which the inhabitants regarded as their enemies. Victory 
had followed the imperial eagles in Spain, the Spaniards 
had been every where defeated, the French occupied 
nearly the whole of the peninsula, and the central junta 
was dispersed. Some of its members retired to the Isle of , 
Leon, and vested their authority, which they could no 
longer retain, in a regency, which published a proclama- 
tion, addressed to the Americans, and pretending to pos 
sess supreme authority in Spain, claimed dominion over 
the colonies, and promised to redress their grievances. 
The authority of the regency was considered as entirely 
illegal, and as little better than self-created. Caraccas 
and other provinces, refused to acknowledge it. 

The regency, commonly called the Regency of Cadiz, 
named Don J. Venegas as viceroy of New Spain, and 
conferred fresh honours and additional rewards on the 
Spanish faction, which, like fuel added to an enkindling 
flame, contributed to spread disaffection through the whole 
country. The troops, which in time of war are c<mstantly 
stationed between Mexico and Vera Cruz, to repel an 
attack on the coast, after Iturrigaray was deposed, were 
ordered into the interior. A regiment of cavalry was sent 
to Queretaro, and three captains in that regiment, named 
Allende, Aldama, and Abasolo, were natives of the town of 
San Miguel el Grande, situated near the town of Guanaxu- 
ato, two hundred and ten miles from Mexico. 

In the vicinity of the town of San Miguel, is that of 
Dolores, in the lotendancy of Guanaxuato, in which resid- 
ed Don Miguel Hidalgo Castilla, a clergyman, distinguished 
for his talents and learning, for his liberal sentiments, and 
his extensive general intelligence. He had taken gre^t 
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pains to instruct and better the condition of the Indians, 
which gained him their attachment, and from the urbanity 
of his manners and the beneficence of his conduct, he was 
popular with all classes of the inhabitants. A particular 
nriendship subsisted between Hidalgo and Allende, Aldama, 
and Abasolo. Hidalgo, perceiving the general disaffection 
of the people, throughout the viceroyaltj, and the prevail- 
ing animosities against the Spaniards, conceived a plan of 
general insurrection, for the overthrow of the colonial 
government. The time said to have been fixed upon for 
the rising, was the first of November, 1810. His plan was 
communicated to his three frie»ds, Allende, AJdama, and 
Abasolo, who readily joined Hidalgo, and by their activity 
and exertions, sentiments of disloyalty were rapidly and 
extensively disseminated. Every circumstance was laid 
hold of which niight tend to inflame the animosity of the 
natives against the Spaniards and alienate them from Spain. 
The disaffection had been spread extensively, and the plan 
in a great degree matured for execution, when one of the 
conspirators, a canon of Valladolid, on his death-bed, dis- 
covered the plan to a priest, of the name of Gil, residing at 
Queretaro. This information was conveyed to some of the 
members of the audiencia, and led to the arrest of the cor- 
regidor, Dominguez, who was falsely charged with being 
engaged in the conspiracy. Alarm was instantly spread 
among the conspirators, who, fearing that their plan was 
discovered, hastened its execution. Allende was the first 
to raise the standard of revolt ; he assembled, at San Mi- 
guel, a few soldiers, who were attached to him, and set out 
for Dolores. The disaffected flocked to his standard, in 
his route, so that when he arrived, on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1810, he was at the head of eight hundred men. Hi- 
dalgo, the same day, preached to the Indians, and pointed 
out the oppressions which they had suffered from the Span- 
iards, since the first discovery of the country ; the tyranny 
and rapacity of the Spanish chiefs in America, and the 
present distracted condition of Spain, without any settled 
government, exposed to anarchy, and the danger there was 
that it would fall under the dominion of the French, and 
America be either delivered up to the French or the British, 
which would destroy the holy catholic religion. He con- 
cluded his discourse by calling on the Indians to arm in 
defence of their religion, and to redress their grievances. 
A stunmons to arms came with an odd grace from the pulpit, 
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but nevertheless was obeyed implicitly and with alacrity. 
The Indians flew to arms with fury, and uniting with the 
recruits of AJlende, they proceeded, with Hidalgo at their 
head, to San Miguel, and commenced hostilities by plunder* 
ing the houses of the Spaniards. Here two squadrons of the 
regiment of cavalry de la Reyna, to which Allende had be- 
longed, joined the insurgents, and Hidalgo immediately 
marched 10 Zelaya, where he was also joined by the prin- 
cipal part of the regimwit of infantry de Zelaya, and by 
part of a regiment of horse. 

Thus re-enforced, Hidalgo proceeded to Guanaxuato, a 
populous and wealthy town, containing eighty thousand 
inhabitants, and situated one hundred and eighty miles 
north and west of Mexico. The governor of the Inten- 
dency, Rioro, attempted to oppose him, but, his troops 
having declared for the revolutionists, he retired with two 
hundred Spaniards into a building, and fired on the assail- 
ants. But having no troops for the defence of the town, it 
fell into the hands of Hidalgo on the 29th of September, 
1810, and was an acquisition of no small importance, as 
he found in the treasury five millions of dollars, consisting 
of specie and bar silver. 

Venegas, the new viceroy arrived in Mexico on the 16th 
of September, 1810, and in a public meeting of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, proclaimed the honours and rewards 
which the regency had bestowed on the conspirators against 
Iturrigaray, who were regarded by the inhabitants, as the 
enemies of their country and the emissaries of Spain. In 
a few days the viceroy obtained intelligence of the insur- 
rection, and of the success of Hidalgo. He immediately 
despatched Count de la Cadena to dueretaro, a populous 
town and an important military position. The inhabitants 
of this town amounting to nearly eighty thousand, were 
in favour of the revolutionary cause, and were desirous of 
joining Hidalgo, which was an additional reason why the 
viceroy was anxious to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the insurgents, which he did by a tipiely arrival of royal 
troops. Venegas, alarmed at the threatening aspect of the 
insurrection and the extent of the disaffection, attempted 
to conciliate the people, and on the 23d September, 1810, 
issued a proclamation, referring to the decree of the cen- 
tral junta of Spain, in 1809, which declared the colonies 
to be equal with the mother country, and promised that the 
cortes, would. soon make such reforms in the government of 
13* 
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America, as would promote its prosperity, and satisfy the 
reasonable wishes of the people. 

Hidalgo in the first exercise of his high functions of a 
chief or ruler, abolished the tribute or capitation tax, paid 
by the Indians, which so animated their hopes and attach- 
ments, that they flocked from all parts to join him, and he 
soon found himself at the head of a numerous body of men. 
To oppose the revolutionists, Venegas formed several corps 
of Guerrillas of Spaniards, who however, from their vio- 
lence and rapacity injured the royal cause, and he was 
obliged to disband them. He also established corps of 
militia, not entirely composed of Spaniards, which he called 
patriotas. The spirit of the insurrection spread rapidly 
iW>m town to town ; producing general disaffection, and 
' the revolutionry cause extended and strengthened daily. 
The towns of Lagos celebrated, from the fact, of a great 
fair bein^ held there every five years, and Zacatecas, from 
its situation near some of the richest mines in Mexico, and 
many others, declared in favour of the revolution. Hidalgo 
remained at Guanaxuato, long enough to introduce a little 
discif^ine among the multitude who had collected around 
the revolutionary standard ; forming them into corps, and 
q>pointing the necessary officers. He also established a 
mint, fabricated cannon of wood, and one of brass, with 
this inscription engraved upon it, el Lihertadar Americano, 
the liberator of America. His greatest difficulty was to 
obtain arms, for his multitude of Creoles, Indians and 
mixed bloods, who resembled a caravan, more than a regu- 
lar army, had only a few muskets, but were armed with 
pikes, knives, hatchets, blunderbusses, slings and all sorts 
of weapons. Hidalgo marched from Guanaxuato to Valla- 
dolid, and entered the town on the 20th of October, 1819. 
There he was received as a deliverer, and greeted with 
shouts of joy and gratitude, by the inhabitants. The civil 
and ecclsiastical authorities of the town, conferred upon 
him the highest honours, and treated him with every mark 
of distinction ; but what was more important to Hidalgo, they 
presented to his military chest, one million two hundred 
thousand dollars. Two regiments of militia were formed, 
and joined the popular leader. Hidalgo fell back on 
Indaparapeo on the 2d of October, where he called a mili- 
tary council, to improve the organization of his army; 
Bumerous promotions were made^ Allende was appointed 
<!^taiii«ge]iera], Aidama, Ballesa, Ximenes ^nd Arhcr, 
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were ^appointed li^utentant-generals, and Abasolo, Ocon, 
and the two brothers^, Martines, fieid-marshalls. Hidalgo 
was proclaimed generalissimo of llie Mexican armies ; trnd 
as such reviewed the troops which were now divided into 
eighty regiments of one thousand men each. Mass was 
performed on the occasion, and a solemn Te Deum sung. 
Regulations were adopted for the pay. of the army ; three 
Spanish dollars a day^ was to be the pay of each infantry 
colonel and captain of cavalry ; each cavalry sddier was 
to receive one dollar, and each infantry soldier half a dol- 
lar per day. Hidalgo assumed the ensigns and habilliments 
of his new dignity ; his military dress was blue with red 
iacings, embroidered with gold and silver ; and a black 
sash embroidered with gold. A medal, with an image of 
the Virgin de Guadaloupe, highly venerated by the Mexi- 
cans, was worn on his breast, and the colours were white 
and blue, in resemblance of the banners of the ancient. 
Emperors of Mexico, and as a memento of the former 
independence of the country. 

Having made the necessary arrangements, Hidalgo at 
the head of a vast army, commenced his march towards 
the capital, and on the 27th of October, 1810, entered the 
town of Toluca, thirty-six miles west of Mexico. 

A storm was now gathering over the capital, which was 
in iminent danger of falling into the hands of the revolu- 
tionists; disaffection prevailed extensively in the city ; the 
populace, and a considerable part of the higher orders, hated 
the Spaniards and detested the government. The royal 
forces were at a distance from the capital, and from each 
other ; Don F. Calleja was stationed at San Luis de Po- 
tosi, with a brigade, three hundred miles from Mexico. 
Count Cadena had three thousand troops at Queretaro, and 
the viceroy had but a handful of men for the defence of the 
capital, against Hidalgo, and to overawe the inhabitants. 
The fall of Mexico was apparently inevitable ; but at this 
alarming conjuncture, the viceroy not being able to rely on 
the military rulers, cailed on. the ecclesiastical : as he had 
not the power of the sword; he called to his aid the power 
of superstition. He applied to the archbishop of Mexico, 
and the officers of the inquisition, to obtain a bull of excom- 
munication against Hidalgo, and all his followers, as rebels 
and heretics. Accordingly excommunications, with all the 
form and solemnity of hierarchal crafl, were fulminated 
against them, denouncing them is apostates from the ho)y 
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church, and rebels against the state ; and as obnoxious to 
the vengeance of both the state and church, and the wrath 
of the Almighty. To support their denunciations, the in- 
quisition declared, that accusations had been made against 
Hidalgo ten years before, to the holy office ; but that he 
then had the address or good fortune,. to escape the pun- 
ishment which his crimes merited. Hidalgo by a manifes- 
to replied to the excommunications of the archbishop, and 
the edict of the inquisition, proclaimed his own sentiments 
of belief, and exposed their inconsistency and absurdity. 
These excommunications had no effect on Hidalgo's troops, 
as being himself a priest, he seized the spiritual weapons 
of his adversaries, and turned them on themselves. He 
persuaded his adlierents, that the sentence pronounced 
against them, proceeding from their enemies, cou!d have 
no effect ; and that the excommunication would undoubt^ 
edly fall on the heads of those who pronounced it, as a 
punishment for their presumption. But these terrible wea- 
pons of the church, were not without their influence on the 
people; the inhabitants of Mexico, and the provinces which 
were not yet infected with the spirit of the insurrection, 
were perfectly tranquil^ and seemed petrified with terror. 
The viceroy had sent his aid-de-camp cdonel Truxillo, 
with fifteen hundred men, to Istahauca, to check the ad- 
vance of the insurgents, which were afterwards re-enforced 
by five hundred more ; and when Jlidalgo entered Toluca, 
the royalists fell back on Lerna, twenty-seven miles only 
from Mexico. Here Truxillo fortified a bridge across the 
river Lerna, and intended to dispute the passage with the 
revolutionists ; but Hidalgo havmg crossed the river at a 
different place, Truxillo retired to an eminence, called El 
Monte de Ids CruceSy where the patriots attacked him, and' 
drove him from his position. Whilst on his retreat to Mex- 
ico, Hidalgo sent envoys to Truxillo, with proposals for him 
to join his party ; he admitted the deputies within his lines, 
and then ordered his soldiers to fire on them The royal- 
ists continued their retreat, aqd entered the capital on the 
30th of October, having in their flight left their artillery 
behind. The intelligence of the defeat of the royalists at 
Monte de las Graces, reached Mexico, accompanied with 
the report, that the revolutionists were entering the city, 
which produced great alarm ; and the consternation was 
increased by intelligence that Morelos, a priest at the head 
of a body of independants* had taken possession of several 
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towns in the south of Mexico, and that Villagran, another 
popular leader at the 4iead of a large force, was marching 
towards the capital. Whilst the opposers of the govern- 
ment were thus numerous and increasing, there were but 
about two thousand royal troops at the capital, and no in- 
formation had been received where the main army of the 
royalists under Count Cadena was. 

Under these appalling circumstances, perceiving little 
prospect of defending the capital, the viceroy and the 
Spaniards were preparing to retire to Vera Cruz should the 
enemy prevail. Venegas prepared to make the best d^ 
fence he could, and drew up his troops between two public 
walks, within the city, but stationed his artillery at the 
entrances into the town. On the 31st of October, 1810, 
the independents were observed, by the inhabitants, with 
secret joy, (as their hearts were with them) descending the 
hill Santa Fe, as it was supposed to attack the viceroy, who 
was at the head of his troops, prepared to meet them. Hi- 
dalgo sent General Ximenes with despatches to the viceroy, 
who met him in a magnificent carriage, attended by forty 
horsemen, three miles from the city, and delivered his 
message, which was not answered, nor its contents ever 
known, as the viceroy took care to- conceal them from the 
people. In the city, alarm and anxiety, hope and fear, per- 
vaded every breast, and all supposed the capital would be 
stormed ; the great body of the inhabitants wished for the 
success of the independents, but they dared not express 
their sentiments or make known their feelings. After an 
anxious night, all were surprized the next morning to see 
the assailants retiring. The cause of this was at the time 
inexplicable, nor has it ever been fully explained ; but it is 
supposed that Hidalgo had received information of the 
defeat of the patriot general, Sanchez, at dueretaro, and 
of the junction of the royal troops, under Calleja, with the 
army of Count Cadena, and that these united forces were 
advancing, by forced marches, for the relief of the capital. 
Some, however, hat^ attributed the retreat of the independ- 
ents to the moderation of Hidalgo, and his natural antipathy 
and horror at the violence and ^devastation of war — most 
excellent qualities for a general. 

Hidalgo retired in confusion to a hill, which overlooks 
the village of Aculeo and an extent of country on the north 
and east. He placed his cannon on*the sides of the hill, 
which was of nearly a rectangular form, and drew up his 
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troops in tvro lines, stationing his undisciplined Indians 
between them. Here he was attacked, on the 7th of No- 
vember, of the same year, by Calkja, who had previously 
reached the capital, with the main part of the royal army. 
The royalists advanced to the attack in iive^^dumns against 
the north and east side of Hidalgo's encampment. There 
were six thousand of the royal troops, disciplined veterans, 
and being well armed and equipped, made a splendid mar- 
tial appearance, which so frightened the Indians that they 
fled the instant the firing commenced. This disconcerted 
the regular troops, they made but a feeble defence, and 
abandoned the position in disorder. They were pursued 
by the royalists with great fury and immense slaughter ; 
ten thousand of the independents, in the official report 
of Calleja, were said to have been killed, wounded, 
and made prisoners. The patriots retreated to the town 
of Guanaxuato, v/hich is situated on an eminence and 
fortified by a defile, through which the road passes, 
leading to the town. Here they were attacked by Cal- 
leja, on the 24th of November, and driven from their 
position, with the loss of twenty-five pieces of their cannon, 
of which the Liberator was one. Some of Hidalgo's troops, 
exasperated at the attack and success of the royalists, put 
to death two hundred Spanish prisoners. , The royalbts, 
the next day, stormed and took the town, and delivered 
it up to tlie pillage and rapacity of the soldiers for two 
hours ; and the day following, as the closing scene to this 
tragical drama, all the officers who had been taken, and 
many other prisoners and citizens, werejshot. ^ Among the 
latter, were the mineralogists, Chovel,.DavaloB and Valen- 
cia. A proclamation was issued b|^ the Spanish general, 
ordering all arras and ammunition to ' be delivered to the 
government within twenty-four hours, xm the pain of death, 
and threatening all with the same punishment who sup- 
ported the rebellion, or entertained opinions iayourable to it. 
From Guanaxuato, Hidalgo marched towards Guadalax- 
ara, which is four hundred and fifty miles from^ Mexico ; 
and during liis route he had numerous skirmishes with 
parties of the royal army, and in many of which the patri? 
ots were successful. Hidalgo entered Guadalaxara, a 
populous town, containing ninety thousand inhabitants, an4 
immediately despatched Mercado, a priest, against the po^i 
of San Bias, which capitulated, and a large number of ^aft* 
non fell into the hands of the patriots, and Mercado seiU 
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fctfty-two pieces to Hidalgo, at Guadalaxara. At this time, 
the aathority of Hidalgo was acknowledged in the inten- 
dancies of Valladolid, Zaeatecas, San Luis Potosi, and part 
of Sonora. Whilst Calleja was marching in pursnit of 
Hidalgo, the royalists, under General Cruz, defeated the 
independents at. Zamora, which enabled him to take the 
town of Valladolid, where a scene of the most dreadful 
cruelty and bloodshed was exhibited. Hidalgo chose an 
advantageous position, thirty-three miles from Guadalaxara, 
where he encamped his army, which was protected qn one 
side by a hill, and on the other by a small river ; the bridge 
across the stream he fortified, and erected many batteries 
on the summit of the hilJ, and two, to defend the army on 
the left. In this position Hidalgo waited the approach of 
Calleja, and determined to give him battle. The royal 
general did not decline the engagement, but as soon as he 
arrived, made preparations for attacking the independents 
in their position. He divided his army into two columns, 
one of which stormed the batteries on the hill, and took 
them ; the other column attacked the left side of Hidal- 
go's encampment, and were repulsed. But whilst retiring 
to its first position, it received a re-enforcement, and engag- 
ed the cavalry of the patriots, who, perceiving its retrograde 
movement, had attempted to surround it. Hidalgo now 
made a charge on the royal cavalry, who, being supported 
by the grenadiers, repulsed him with great loss. Calleja in 
person stormed and carried the battery which alone prevent- 
ed his penetrating into the enemy's camp ; and at the same 
time, Emparan attacked and routed the cavalry of the in- 
dependents. Consternation now spread through the camp 
of the independents, which rendered unavailing all further 
exertions to retrieve the fortune of the day. This defeat 
occurred on the seventeenth of January, 1811. Calleja 
sent General Cruz to re-capture San Bias, which l^e found 
already in the possession of the Spaniards, by iJaeans.of a 
counter revolution, brought about by the curate of the 
town. Having rallied the remnant of his army, iQidalgo 
marched to Zacatecas, where he found a considerable quan- 
tity of cannon, there being a brass-foundry in the town. 
Here he made a new coinage of silver, still retaining the 
" image and superscription*' of Ferdinand the Seventh. 
The independents marched to San Luis Potosi,- where 
Hidalgo was re-enforced by several corps of guerrillas, which 
ie formed ; and from thence he moved toward* the town of 
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Saltillo, in the military government of the Provincias Inter as 
Orientales, and about six hundred miles from Mexico. Cal- 
leja had reached San Luis Potosi, in pursuit of Hidalgo ; a 
body of royalists under Arredondo, had arrived at Alte- 
raira, and the governor of the eastern internal provinces^ 
had sent troops to hem in and cut off the retreat of Hidal- 
go. It was his intention to have escaped with such of his 
partizans, as would follow his fortunes, to Louisiana, and to 
resume the war for the revolution of the country, when 
more favourable circumstances might occur. The situa- 
tion of the popular chief, surrounded with enemies on all 
sides, was critical, and his escape attended with sufficient 
hazard, without a Judas to betray him into the hands of his 
enemies. He was, however, defined to be the victim of 
treachery. Don Y. Elisondo, who commanded a body of 
independent troops, had the baseness to attempt to purchase 
a pardon for himself, by arresting Hidalgo, and having 
drawn several officers into his plan, he attacked him at 
Acatita de Bajan, whilst pursuing his course unsuspicious 
of danger, through a friendly district of the country ; from 
which circumstances, he was easily overcome. Hidalgo 
and his followers were made prisoners, on the twenty-first 
of March, 1911 ; fifty-two of them were executed on the 
field of action, the next day ; and ten more, including Hi- 
dalgo, were sent to Cbiguagua, where they were put to death 
on the 27th of July following, Hidalgo having first beep 
divested of his clerical orders. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IThe war continued hy^ several potriot chiefs-^^tkey are nf- 
tacked at Zitaquare — they create a junta — surrender 
and massacre at Zitaquaro — success of Morelos-^deS' 
truction of Quautia — Morelos is defeated — massacre of 
prisoners hy the royoMsts — Morelos convenes a congress 
— they frame a constitution^arrival of Mina-^penetrates 
into the country — Apadoca appointed viceroy — attempts 
to conciliate the inhcdntants — siege ofRemedios — capture 
and execution of Mina—faU of Remedies — civil dissen* 
tions among the p€Uriots — Cfuadalupe Victoria. 

The fatal and sad termination of the career of Hidalgo 
and his associates, did not terminate the revolution, or dis- 
courage the other chiefs engaged in it ; which is evidence 
that its spirit had taken deep hold of the minds of the 
people. The most active and powerful of the revolutionary 
leaders who remained, were Don Y. Rayon, a lawyer, Don 
N. Villagran, and Don. J. Morelos, a priest. Rayon had 
taken a station at £1 Saltillo, to favour Hidalgo's retreat ; 
and on learning of his defibat and capture, he fell back on 
Zacatecas, having in his march defeated a body of royal- 
. ists, under Ochoa. Here he released three Spanish pris- 
oners, and sent them to the viceroy, with proposals for an 
accommodation. His terms were, that a congress should 
be formed, consisting of half Spaniards and half Ameri- 
cans, to decide on the best means of putting an end to the 
war, and restoring tranquillity to the country. The Span- 
ish ruler returned no other ani^wer, but that, if he would 
Jay down his arms, ^e should be included in the general 
indulto, or amnesty, which the cortes had granted in 1810. 
This act of the cortes, promised a total obli\'ion of all that 
had taken place during the revolution, to all who would 
lay dewn their arms, end desist from aiding the rebellion. 
But this act of oblivion had been so totally disregarded by 
the Spanish chiefs in America, and onty used by them as a 
snare, to entrap those they wished to destroy, that instead 
of conciliatinc: the disaffected, it had tended to inflame 
their minds against a government, which could be guilty 
of such base duplicity and treachery. In Mexico, so en- 
14 
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tirely destitute were the people of any confidence in the 
faith or promises of the viceroy, that he was obliged to get 
the church, or cabildo eeclesiastico, to endorse his proclama- 
tions, and to attempt to persuade the people that hb pro- 
mises were not designed to ensnare them. 

" On this account,*' says the cabildo ecclesiastico, in a 
pastoral charge addressed to the clergy, on the 17th of 
May, 1812, " his excellency the viceroy, the worthy and 
legitimate representative of our catholic and most Christian 
King Ferdinand the Seventh,' has had the unparalleled 
goo&ess, not only to atithorize us to be the guarantees and 
trustees of the indulto or general pardpn granted to the 
insurgents, but also to permit us to grant to you likewise 
the power, reverend brethren, as by these presents we do, to 
offer, promise, and assure, in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and in the name of thie Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe, protectress of this kingdom, and in the 
name of the Christian and Catholic king Ferdinand the 
VII. and of his viceroy in these kingdoms, that a general 
pardon shall be duly granted to all those who, repenting , 
themselves of their past faults, are now willing to lay down 
their arms," &c. ^ 

Rayon, being pursued by Calleja, retreated into the In- 
tendancy of Vdladolid ; and the patriot colonel, Lopez, at 
the head of a party of guerrillas, fortified the town of Zita- 
quaro, where he was attacked on the 22d of May, 1811, by 
a body of royalists, under Torre and Mora, who were re- 
pulsed with loss, and the two commanders slain. This 
victory encouraged the independents to act on the offensive 
and Lopez marched against Valladolid, and attacked the 
place on tbe 4lh of May ; but. iwas repulsed by Truxillo, 
who commanded the royalists in that place. Rayon joined 
Lopez, and established his head-quarters at Zitaquaro, 
where he was attacked by the Spanish general EnHparan, 
on the 30th of June. The conflict was Extremely sharp 
and bloody, and resulted in the complete route of the roy- 
alists, with the loss of eight hundred men and all their 
baggage. Emparan retired with the remnant of his forces 
to Toluca, and the patriots elated with the victory, again 
attacked Valadolid on the 23d of July, but with no better 
success than before. 

The cause of the revolution was now evidently gainii^g^ 
ground ; and it was supposed, that a plan for a general reyoU' 
throughout Mexico, was matured and th^t it woijdd sqqul- 
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take place ; . thfe viceroy received many threats and denun- 
ciations. Numerous persons were arrested, accused of be- 
ing concerned in the conspiracy, a* part of whom were 
brought to trial ; six were condemned and sentenced to 
be executed, and six others sentenced to hard labour at 
PuCTto Rico ; two women were among the number found 
guilty of conspiring against the government, and condemn- 
ed to imprisonment for a term of time. These condemna- 
tions took place in the month of August. At this period 
Rayon established ji junta, for the government of the coun- 
try, consisting of himself, Doctor Berdusco and Don J. M. 
Liceaga, which nominally, at least, acknowledged the au- 
thority of Ferdinand, and published their acts in his name. 
Calleja, the moment he received intelligence of the creation 
of this junta, at Guanaxuato, his head-quarters, issued a 
proclamation oflfering ten thousand dollars each, for the 
hesUis of the junta ; and the viceroy, greatly alarmed at this 
measure, and regarding it as the harbinger of a general 
rising of the people, ordered Calleja to make an immediate 
attack upon the insurgents at Zitaquaro. This town is one 
hundred and twenty miles from Mexica, situated in a val- 
ley, and surrounded by high mountains. It contained ten 
thousand inhabitants, and the principal object in attacking 
it, was to seize the members of the junta. For this pur- 
pose, Calleja ordered Polier, commanding at Toluca, to 
drive the independents from their position on the Tenango 
mountain, previous to his attack on Zitaquaro, to cut off 
their retreat. Calleja attacked Zitaquaro, on the second 
of January 1812, and the place being strong by nature, and 
well fortified, made a resolute defence, but was taken by 
the royalists afler three hours hard fighting. 

" The rebels," says Calleja in his official account of the 
action, " had added to that state of natural fortification in 
which Zitaquaro was placed all that art, despair, and eight 
months continued labour could contribute. The defeat of 
the two preceding expeditions had so much encouraged the 
people, that even women and children now united in repell- 
ing our attack. All, however, has yielded to the intrepid- 
ity of the army under my command. 

" The enemy being completely routed, fled away in eve- 
ry direction, leaving the surrounding country cx>vered with 
their dead and wounded. The rebels, cabecilltzs, Rayon, 
Liceaga, and Berdusco, had previously made their escape,, 
and taken the road towards Tasco; nor has it been in my 
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power to pucsue them, my troops b^iag already exhausted 
with faiigue, and the roads in a very bad state. 

" The quantity of .military stores is immense which we 
found in the town. I will send your excellency an exact 
list of them, ins well as of the cannon which we took from 
Ihe enenty. I now merely confine myself to that informa- 
tion more immediately necessary to convey to your excel- 
lency, that it is owing to the valour and exertions of my 
officers as well as of my men, that the engagement was so 
short. Their good conduct in this attack has exceeded 
even what they have displayed on former occasions, and _ 
our loss has been inconsiderable. 

" My stay here will.be as short as possible, and before 
my departure I will erase every vestige of the town from 
the fece of the earth, that I may, by this means, punish the 
criminal instigators of so barbarous, impolitic, and destruc- 
tive an insurrection, and give an example of terror to those 
who might other wise*be willing to support it." 

The contest had now assumed a character peculiarly 
savage and horrible ; the war was not only a war of death, 
but of desolation. Vengeance, blood and destruction seem 
to have filled the minds of the royal chiefs, Avho were as 
weak as they were destitute of every sentiment of justice or 
humanity, in supposing that ^' examples of terror," and des« 
traction, would restore tranquillityjto a distracted country. 
After the capture of Zitaquaro, Calleja published a decree,* 



* The following Is the decree referred to : — 

*' 1st. It is decreed thai the Indians of Zitaquaro and its depart- 
ment, shall be deprived of their property, as weJI as of those im- 
munities and priTileges which tbe extreme beneficence of the gov- 
ernment bad glinted tfaeoi. 

<< fid. This forfeited property, as well as that ot tbose South 
Americans who have taken part in the insurrection, wbo. accom- 
panied the rebels in their flight, or who left the city at the en- 
trance of tht king's troops, to be placed in the public trea'sury. 

*' 3d. If those who are inelitded in this decree will present them- 
selves to me, giving proofs of repentance, and of willingness to 
contribute to repair the roads, he. they shalF receive their pardon ; 
but property cannot be restored. 

" 4th. The capital of this department is to be transferred to Mar- 
abatio, where a military government is to be established ; and 
the people are to be conpelled to arm, equip, aiid support compa- 
nies of infantry and cavalry for the defence of this department. 

<<5th. Monarchical government beine hated by the inhabitants of - 
this criminal town, who have supported three engagements against 
^be king's force6| and kavin|; toi»nd the l)eads of iqan^ of oqr chiefs 
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depriving th^ Indians 6f that department, of their prop^>- 
ty and immunities, declaring the property of all Americans 
who had taken any part in the insurrection, or who fled 
from the city on the entry of the royal troops, to be forfeit- 
ed ; transferring the capital of the department to Marabatio, 
and ordering the town of Zitaquaro razed to the ground, 
allowing the inhabitants six days/ only to leave it, with their 
moveables; which they were permitted to take " as a proof 
of mercy ;" and threatening the same destruction against 
any town which should harbour either of the members of 
the junta. The scene of horror and distress, which this 
decree, conceived in the true spirit of Vandalism, produced, 
surpassed the power of imagination, much more that of des- 
cription. 

The fall of Zitaquaro and the dispersion of the patriots, 
did not terminate the struggle : nor did the^ dreadful exam- 
ples of terror, induce the independent chiefs, to throw down 
their arms ^nd sue for peace and pardon. Morelos, Villa- 
gran, Canas, Aldama and other popular leaders, still com- 
manded corps of guerrillas in different parts qf New Spain. 
The members of the junta, took refuge at EP Real de Zul- 
tepec, a town situated on a steep mountain,, ^bout ninety 
miles from Mexico ,* from whence they proppsed to the 



who sacrificed their lives far the public good^ placed on poles jit 
the entrance of the town., tve decree thai every building in Zitaqua- 
ro shall be razed to the ground, or destroyed by fire. Every ia- 
habltant to leave the to^^rn within six days ; and as a proof of mer- 
cy, I permit them to take their moveable property. 

" 6th, Every inhabitant to receive from the government a writ- 
ten testimonial of his name, family, and day of his departure. Any 
pevson remaining, in the town after the time fixed for departure, or 
not having provided himself with the requisite testimonia^, to be 
put to death.' 

7th. All arms to be given op to the government, under the pen- 
alty of death. 

" 8th. The clergy to be sent to the bishop of Valla dolid. 
- " 9th. An absolute prohibition 1? made against rebuilding the town 
of Zitaquaro, or any other town which may in future be destroyed 
to punish Tebellion. 

" lOlh. Any town or village admitting either of the three mem- 
bers of the insurgent junta, or any of th>{ir delegates, or who shall' 
refuse to surrender them to the king, or attempting to resist the 
king's troops, are subjected to the above mentioned penalties. 

11th. The Count de Casa-rul is entrusted with enforcing this de- 
cree. . . 

« CALLE.IA." 

14* 
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viceroy terms of accommodation, which received as Ihtle 
attention as the proposals of Hidalgo , and Rayon. The 
terms of reconciliation were contained in an address of the 
junta to the Spaniards of the 29th of March 1811, in which 
they recapitulated their grievances, and proposed apian, in 
case the royalists did not choose to comply with their terms 
of accommodation, for carrying on the war, in a manner 
less barbarous and destructive. 

Morelos possessed an efficient army, and was obeyed 
throughout nearly the entire southern coast of Mexico. 
He had defeated the royalists in various skirmishes and 
engagements, one of which was bloody and decisive, 
fought on the 19th of August, 1811, at Tixtla ; after 
which he besieged Acapulco, with a small part of his army, 
but marched jvith the main division towards Mexico. He 
took possession of the town of Izucar without opposition ; 
and4n the mean time a division of his army, commanded 
by General Bravo^ defeated the Spanish general Musitu, 
and took possession of the town of Cluautla Amilpas, i^ven-? 
ty-five miles south of the capital. Morelos also occupied 
the towns of Huiexapan, and El Real de Tasco. The 
Spanish colonel Soto, attacked the town of Izucar on the 
17th February, but was repulsed with loss, and himself so 
dangerously wounded, that he was obliged to retire from 
the command. He was succeeded by IJano, who on the 
32d renewed the ^sault, and was also repulsed ; yet he 
succeeded in gaining possession of a hill, from wluch he 
bombarded the town. In this attack were employed the 
iirst troops which had been sent from - Spain to Mexico, 
since the commencement of the revolution. Calleja at- 
tacked Morelos in the town of Cluautla Amilpas, on the 
19th of February, 1811, and after a severe action of six 
hours, was compelled to retire. This defeat exasperated 
. Callejai, arid he swore vengeance against the town of 
Cluautla and its inhabitants, and made great preparations 
,for renewing the attack. Llano was ordered to raise the 
siege of Izucar and join. him, who on his march defeated 
several parties of guerrillas In the mean time, the pat- 
riots, who had been re-enforce^, were assisted, by the 
whole population of the town, and were making the utmost 
exertions for its defence. The rage of the Spanish general, 
,is in some degree evinced by a letter which he wrote to a 
friend whilst encamped I)efore Cluautla on the 15th of March 
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" We will precipitate this town and its inhabitants into 
the very centre of hell, whatever exertion or fatigue it 
may cost us. The enthusiasm of these insurgents is un- 
paralleled. Morelos, with a prophetic countenance, gives 
his orders, and whatever they may be, they are always 
punctually executed. W€ continually hear the inhabitants 
swejar that they will be buried under the ruins rather than 
deliver up the town. They dance around the bombs as 
they fall, to prove that they are fearless of danger." 

The town of Quautla is situated on an eminence, in a 
plain, and commands a view of the adjacent country. It 
had been so strongly fortified by Morelos, that Calleja was 
obliged to relinquish the plan of conquering it by storm, 
and to attempt to reduce it 5y a siege. This having been 
continued for some time, provisions began to fail, which 
induced Morelos to make a sally, from the hope, that this 
might enable the parties of guerrillas, which were har- 
rassing the besiegers in the rear, to convey provisions into 
the town. On the night of the 23d of April, field-marshal 
Matamoroa with one hundred horse, forced the enemy's 
line, but no supplies were procured by the movement. 
The town not being able to hold out much longer, for the 
want of provisions, as a last effort, Morelos, attacked the 
cnemy*s camp on the 27th, aided by the guerrillas ; but 
the patriots were repulsed, with the loss of nearly one 
thousand men. Afler the siege had lasted seventy-five days, 
the precise time of that of Mexico, when taken by Cortez, 
and all hopes of obtaining provisions, being extinguish- 
ed, Morelos resolved to evacuate the place, and on the night 
of the 2d of May, 1811, the Independents marched out of 
the town, together with most of its inhabitants. A corps 
of two thousand infantry, formed the advance,, next two 
hundred and fifty horsemen, followed by nearly five thou- 
sand lancers and sHngers, between whom, and the rear 
guard which consisted of a corps of fusileers, was placed 
the inhabitants, comprising nearly the entire population of 
the town. Calleja soon discovered the movement of the 
Independents, and commenced a spirited attack upon them, 
which occasioned a most shocking slaughter among the 
unarmed*, and in a great degree unprotected inhabitants, 
who were fleeing for their safety. Four thousand of the 
patriots were slain, principally the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Quautla. Calleja in his account of the slaughter, says, 
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that the dead bodies of the enemy covered the ground for 
twenty miles in extent, and that he lost only twenty men. 

Morelos retreated to the town of Chilapa, which he 
took by storm ; Tehuacan next yielded to him, ahd Oriza- 
ba shared the same fate. Here he set fire to the tobs^cco 
in the royal magazines, of the value of several millions of 
dollars, On the 35th of November, Morelos attacked and 
captured the town of Aniequera the capital of the In ten- 
dency of Oaxaca, where the patriot-officers, Palacios, Ti- 
noco, Lopez and Armenta had been shot by the royalists. 
Morejos resolved to retaliate, and executed on the spot 
lieutenant-general GLonzales Saravia, brigadier-general Bo- 
uavia, and two colonels, of the Spanish prisoners ib his 
possession. The remains of Lopez and Armenta, were then 
disinterred, and conveyed in triumph and deposited in the 
cathedral. Morelos soon after captured Acapulco, and ^ 
numerous corps of guerrillas under Guadalupe Victoria, 
stationed at different positions between Xalapa and Vera 
Cruz, cut off the communication between the latter place 
and the capital. 

Rayon having made an unsuccessful attack on Toluca, 
retreated to Tenango, fifty-four miles south-west of Mexi- 
co, situated on a hiountain, from which he was driven by 
the royalists, who succeeded in avoiding the batteries that 
defended the ascent to the town, the beginning of June, 
1812. All the prisoners, taken by the Spaniards, were 
shot. The national junta, which had taken refuge in the 
town of Zultepec, withdrew from that place, and either ac- 
companied the army under Rayon, or remained in towns, 
in the neighbourhood of it, and to which it afforded protec- 
tion. Near the close of the year 18l2, Don J. M. A. Tole- 
do, who had been a member of the cortes in Spain, for 
Mexico, arrived in the United States, and in ^conjunction 
with Don B. Gutierrez, theu at Washington, in the capaci- 
ty of commissioner, or agent, from the new government in 
Mexico, to the government of the United States, formed a 
plan for invading the eastern provinces of New-Spain, from 
the United States. They engaged some citizens of the 
United States to join the expedition, and 45et out for the 
Provincias Intera$, and having entered the Spanish terri- 
tories, they were reinforced by some guerrillas ; they ob- 
tained some advantages over the royalists, and took San 
Antonio de Bejar, the capital of the "Province of Texasv 
But they were attacked in January, 181 JJ, and completely 
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disposed by I>on N. Arr^dondo, military commander of 
the internal provinces. ToJedo made his escape to the 
United States. An attack was made byMorelos on Valla* 
dolid in December, 1813; but the royalists being re-en- 
forced by a body of troops under Uano, the independents 
were defeated, and retreated to Puruaran, whither the 
royalists pursued them, and an engagement took ^laoe on 
the 7th of January, 1814. The battle having commenced 
before the dawn of light in the morning, unfortunately two 
divisions of Morelos- troops fought each other untU the 
appearance of light discovered to them the fatal mistake, 
which paralized all their efforts, and rendered them an easy 
conquest to the enemy. Matamoros, Morelos' lieutenant, 
a very active and brave officer, and seven hundred men 
were made prisoners. Morelos made every eflfort to save 
Matamoros, and offered to exchange for him, and his staff, 
five hundred Spaniards which Matamoros had himself 
taken a short time before. But the blood-thirsty royal gen- 
eral declined this offer ; and immediately ordered Mata- 
moros and the seven hundred prisoners shot, which he 
must have known would expose the lives of the Spanish 
prisoners, in the jK>s8es6ion of the patriots, at Acapulco, 
which Morelos by way of retaliation put to death. 

The Spaniards at tjiis time, had a powerful force ; the 
royal army consisted of four strong divisions, and from 
the vigourous conduct of CaUeja, who was now appointed 
viceroy, they drove the revolutionists from the principal part 
of the country. Morelos, Rayon, Doctor Cos, and some oth- 
er of the patriot chiefs, however, kept the field and occu- 
pied a considerable part of the provinces of Guanaxuato, 
Valkdolid and Z^catecas ; Liceaga, fortified a position on 
the Lake Chapala, where he repulsed the royalists in sev- 
eral attacks made to dislodge him. 

In hopes to revive the spirits of the inhabitants, Morelos 
called a congress, consisting of forty members, which 
opened its session at Chilpansingo, ninety miles south of 
Mexico, and was afterwards removed to Ario, about one 
hundred and thirty-five miles from the capital, where it 
declared Mexico independent, and constituted a triplicate 
executive, consisting of Morelos, Liceaga and Cos. From 
thence the congress was transferred to Apatzingan in the 

?rovince of Valladolid. There on the 23d of October, 
814, they offered to the people a democratic constitution, 
and on the 25th issued ^ decree prescribing the oath of 
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allegiance, to all who were to enjoy the benefits of the new 
government. These proceedings increased the rage of 
the royal governors, and the constitution and decree, were 
publicly burned at Mexico, on the 25tb of May following, 
and the punishment of death denounced against all who 
should retain in their possession any copies of the consti- 
tution, or refuse to deliver them to the government. Mo- 
relos found that' the establishment of a congress, and the 
resignation of his power to it, instead of promoting, in- 
jured the cause and greatly embarrassed his operations. 
When he, or any of the generals, proposed any military 
plan of action, the long discussion Which it must undergo 
in the <^ongress, not only occasioned delay, but often de- 
feated the object, and fihally led to mutual jealousy and 
distrust, between the civil and military authorities. 

Many privateers v^ece fitted out under the authority of 
the new government, which supplied the armies^ of the ' 
patriots with arms and ammunition, through the port of 
Boq^illa de Piedra, in the Gulf of Mexico. Being no 
longer able to maintain himself in the Intendency of Val- 
ladolid, and receiving intelligence that Toledo, and Gen- 
eral Humbert had arrived, with arms and ammunition at 
El Puente del Key, situated between Xalapa and Vera 
Cruz, and which was fortified by th^ Independants, More- 
los determined,' to retire into that province, and the con- 
'gress and a large portion, of the inhabitants resolved to 
accompany him. 

The expedition had more the appearance of a ^ast car- 
avan, or the migratory incursions, of those nations of the 
north of Europe, which overrun the Roihan Empire, than 
that of a regular army, on its march. The royalists pur- 
sued and hovered round this vast multitude armed and 
unarmed, but made no general attack. Morelos had sepa- 
rated himself from the main army, to cover the retreat ^d 
with a body of cavalry lay at a place called Tepecuacilco, 
of which, the royalists obtaining information by their 
spies, attacked him by surprise, and aller a short conflict 
he was defeated and made prisoner ^n the 5th of November 
1815. Morelos was carried to Mexico, deprived of his 
clerical orders, accused of heresy, but acquitted of that 
charge by the Inquisition. On the 22d of December, he 
was shot in the back as a traitor, in the village of San 
Christoval, eighteen miles firom the capital, the viceroy not 
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daring to execute the sentence in the city, for fear it wotiM 
excite the people to ris^ . . 

The confess convened at the city of Tehaucan, in the 
province ofPuebla, wbereT^r|in,.an independent officer, , 
commanded a considerable body of troops. Here on the 
17th of November, they sent to Galleja a despatch, implor- 
ing him to spare the valuable life of Morelos, which he did 
not condescend to answer. The loss of Morelos was irre- 
parable; the congress had great difficulty in supplyinj^ his 
place as a member, and president of the executive depart- 
ment ; the place was demanded by Teran^ whom the con- 
gress did not seem disposed to appoint, and serious disputes 
arose. Teran being provoked, and taking advantage of 
the existing disputes, dissolve^ the congress by force in 
December, vt^hich arbitrary act proved very fatal to the cause 
of the patriots. There was no longer, any national author- 
ity, unity of ppwer, or concert of action ; but the military of- 
ficers in the different provinces acted as independent chiefs, 
and the war languished until the arrival of General Mina in 
the autum jof 1816. Mina was a nephew of the celebrated 
general of that name, so distinguished for his patriotic devo- 
tion to his country, and the constitutional cause, in Spain, 
and the long and successful resistance he made against the 
French and the Spanish royalists. He sailed from Liver- 
pool with a small expedition in May 1816, having seven 
thousand stand of acms, and equipages for two thousand in- 
fantry, and five hundred cavalry, and arrived in the United 
States, in June. Here he obtained ,some officers and ad- 
ditional muskets, and sailed for the gulf of Mexico. Hav- 
ing suffered much in the passage from unfavourable weath^ 
er. and disease, he landed at Galvestown in November, 
where he was joined by Aury, the commander of the pri- 
vatefers in that quarter, and by some of the inhabitants. 
Having organized his forces, he proceeded to Soto la Ma- 
rina, and entered the place without opposition. Here he 
constructed a fort, and left a small garrison for the protec- 
tion of his military stores, and on the 24th of May, com- 
menced his march for the interior of the country. 

At this time, the revolution was at the lowest ebii, and 
little or no resistance was openly made to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, except in the internal provinces ; there were, 
however, some guerrillas, in other parts, that kept the field, 
Calleja had been succeeded, as viceroy^ by Don Juan R. de 
Apadoca ; and the new viceroy departed from the policy 
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of his predeeeseors^ who had attempted to gbTern. solely 
by fear and terror* Sensible that the criiei and bloody 
career of Calleja was not calculated to restore tranquillity 
to a distracted country, where all was war and desolation^ 
he resolved to try a different line of conduct, and attempt 
to conciliate the affections of the inhabitants, and to regain 
their confidence. This conciliatory policy, was attended 
with great success, and almost put an end to the revolution, 
in the capital and that part of Mexico. But the spirit of 
independence was suppressed, not extinguished, and it 
was renewed by the invasion of the country by Mina. 
When he commenced his march, his whole force, includ- 
ing officers was three hundred and eight men ; with which 
he encountered a body of the enemy, on the 8th of June, 
1817, near Valle del Mais, routed them, and entered the 
town. He made no stay, but continued his march with 
great expedition, being desirous to unite with the indepen- 
dents, in the interior, and on the 14th of June, he encamp- 
ed at the liacienda de Peotillas. Here he was attacked by 
a force, greatly superiour, but his heroic band, few in num- 
ber, but brave in spirit, directed and encouraged by their 
gallant leader, not only defended themselves, but compel- 
led the enemy to abandon the field with a heavy loss. In 
this action, Mina proved himself to be a brave and skilful 
officer, and acquired the highest confidence of his follow- 
ers. Continuing his march, on the 18th, he stormed and 
took the town of Real del Pinos, although defended by a 
garrison exceeding his own force ; and on the 24th of June, 
he reached Sombrero, where he found the forces of the in- 
dependents, having marched six hundred and sixty miles, 
in thirty-two days. His troops had endured the greatest 
fatigue, and almost every hardship and privation ; but be- 
ing animated by their commander, young, gallant and po- 
pular, who shared himself in all their sufferings and wants, 
no murmurs or complaints were heard. When Mina ar- 
rived at Sombrero, he had two hundred and sixty-nine 
men, rank and file. Here he wrote to the junta which had 
been established, acquainting them with his object in in- 
vading the^ country, and offering his services in the cause 
of independence ; he also wrote to Padre; de Torres, wha 
was regarded as commander-in-chief of the patriots. 

Mina learnt that a body of royalists, amounting to seven 
hundred, were in the vicinity, and leaving the fort under 
the command of Don Pedro Moreno, he marched in coii- 
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jonction with a guerrilla, commanded by Ortis, of one hun- 
dred men, to meet the enemy. His whole force amounted 
to four hundred men, with which he did not hesitate to en- 
gage the royalists, drawn up at the hacienda, de los Llanos. 
So spirited and vigorous was the charge of the indepen- 
dents, lead on by Mina, that the enemy yielded before 
them, and fled in disorder, with the loss of half their num- 
ber left on the field. After the troops were refreshed by a 
few days repose at Sombrero, Mina and Moreno penetrat- 
ed as far as Xaral, sixty miles from Guanaxuato, and sur- 
prised and took the place, in which they found immense 
booty. 

On his return to Sombrero, Mina received intelli- 
gence of the surrender of Soto la Marina to the royalists, 
commanded by ArredondOj governor of the internal prov- 
inces. Following up their success, the Spaniards invested 
Sombrero. The patriots iriade an obstinate defence ; but 
it being evident the place could not hold out much longer, 
Mina left the fort and proceeded to General Torres, in hopes 
of obtaining some troops for the relief of the besieged, in 
which he did not succeed. A few days after he left the 
place, the patriots were compelled to evacuate it, and had 
no other means of escape but by ciitting their way through 
the lines of the enemy. Fifty only survived who joined 
their leader at Los Remedies, the head-quarters of General 
Torres. The royalists under General Linan, marched 
against Remedios and invested the place on the 31st of 
August, which was defended by Torres, assisted by some 
of Mina'g officers : Mina, at the head of a body of cavalry, 
marched towards Guanaxuato, and captured the hacienda 
of Biscocho, and the town of San Luis la Paz. He also 
advanced against the town of San Miguel le Grande, and 
commenced an attack upon it, but retired on receiving in- 
formation that a strong force of the enemy was marching 
to the relief of the place. He retreated to the valle de San- 
tiago, where he was joined by many patriots, so that he soon 
was at the head of one thousand cavalry. With this force, 
Mina set out for the relief of Remedios, but learning that 
the besiegers were stronger than he had supposed, he deem- 
ed his force insufficient for the purpose, and retired to the 
mountains near Guanaxuato, being pursued by Orrantia. 
The Spaniards carried on the siege of Remedios with great 
vigour ; yet Mina continually harrassed them with his cavf 
airy and cut off their supplies. But at length he was at- 
15 
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tacked by Orrantia at the haciendaof La Caxa, and defeated 
with a heavy loss. He retired to a small town called Pu« 
Ua NuevOj twelve miles from the scene of actionj and at^ 
tempted to rally the fugitives, who had escaped, but with 
little success, as most of them returned to their homes. In* 
this forlorn condition he proceeded to Xauxilla, to obtain 
horn the gov^nment of the independents, which was then 
fixed at that place, some tro(^s to resume his military ope- 
jrations. He proposed attacking Guanaxuato ; and after 
considerable opposition to his plan it was agreed to, and he 
was sui^lied with a, small body of troops. With this force 
he marched to the valle delSantiago, whelre he was re-en* 
forced by a lew men from Xalapa, waiting to join him ; but 
the approach of a detachment of royalists compelled him 
to withdraw from the valley. By a rapid movement through 
the mountains, he descended in the rear of the royalists and 
marched to La Coxa ; and from thence he proceeded by 
a rapid inarch across the country during the night, to an 
obscure place called La Mina de la Luz. Here he receiv- 
ed, some re-enforcements, which increased his little army 
to fourteen hundred m^n, with which he did not hesitate to 
attack the pity of Cfuanaxuato, although entirely destitute 
of artillery. As might have been foreseen, the attack was 
unsuccessful, and after burning the machinery of the mine 
of Valenciana, he retired, and ordered his men to their 
different stations ; he retained sixty or seventy only un- 
der his immediate command. The bold career of this 
brave and intrepid young officer and patriot, was soon ter- 
minated. He was surprised and captured by the Spanish 
General Orrantia, at Yenadito, on the ^th of September 
1817. Apadoca the viceroy, gave orders for his immediate 
execution, and he was conducted to the head-quarters of 
Linan, commanding the royal army before Remedies, where 
he was condemned, and shot on the 11th of November. 
The capture of Mina, not only occasioned great joy among 
the royal chiefs in Mexico, but was regarded as so imjpor- 
tant an event by the Spanish government, that Apadoca 
was honoured with the title sfConde del VenaditOyZud Li- 
nan and Orrantia, received marks of distinction for having 
rendered so great a service to their country. 

The royalists now directed all their efibrts in prosecut- 
ing the siege of Remedios ; and Torres finding his ammu- 
nition failing, evacuated the place on the night of the 1st 
of January 1818. The evacuation was so unskilfully con- 
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ducted that nearly all of the garrison were killed or made 
prisoners, aod the inhabUanii of the town of all iiges and 
both sexes, unarmed and unproteeted, were involved in dne 
common ruin, and nearly all massacred. 

The death of Mina, the fall of Remedios, and the loss 
of the garrison, presaged the speedy overthrow of the c^tts^^ 
of independence, and encouraged the royalists to redouble 
their exertions for the consummation ofanobject so devout^ 
ly to be desired. Tl^e town and fortress of Xauxilla, the 
seat of the government of the revolutionists, was invested 
by one thousand men under Aguirre ; and the place >ras 
compelled to surrender, after being gallantly defended for 
three months. The government was removed into the 
province of Valladolid, where it was surprised in the month 
of February 1818, by a party of royalists, and the president 
made prisoner. The popular government, however, still 
maintained a precarious existence, its members being oblig- 
ed to remove from place to place, to avoid fisdling into the 
hands of the royalists, having no. troops sufficient for their 
protection. To increase their difficulties, they were involv- 
ed in civil dissentions. Torres, after the fall of Remedies, 
had conducted in so capricious and tyrannical a manner, 
that it had been found necessary to deprive him of his 
situation as commander in chief, by a formal decree, which 
Torres resisted. Don Juan Aragon, a French officer, who 
came into the country with Mina, was appointed to succeed 
Torres, and both parties had recourse to force, to settle the 
dispute. The approach of the royalists ended this unhap- 
py contest, and Torres was obliged to yield and place him- 
self under the protection of the government. This occur- 
red in July 1819, and from this period the war languished 
every where ; the royalists occupied all the fortresses, and 
every town, and the revolutionary party appeared to be al- 
most entirely crushed. General Guerrero, however, a brave 
and enterprising officer, Arago, and a few others, continu- 
ed to keep the field at the)iead of guerrillas, and roamed over 
the mountains ; and Guadalupe Victoria, an assumed name, 
but one which has since become illustrious in Mexico, 
after long maintaining himself in the intendency of Vera 
Cruz, as the only resource left, disbanded his troops, and 
sought refuge in the mountains from royal vengeance, 
by which means his life was preserved for the redemption 
of his country. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Royal authority re'CStablishcd — hiffucncf. of the clergy — 
their views Changed by the ret^olution in Spain — second 
revolution planned^-Iturbkif—Pian oflgn akt pro claim e d 
— Viceroy deposedr-^isdjfection of thti peopk — Victoria 
joins Iturbide — Iturbide frdys Qmrelaro — success of the 
revolution — arrival of O'Donoju — Trtatij — Mexico the 
capital surrendered to the Tcnolutionisis — Corfes ass ent- 
itled — different parties- — 11 egenc^ appo in i cd — D isp uies 
between Itubide and the cortts — Tiurbith ch dared empe- 
T^or^^ambition of Iturbidi^— proposes to esttfbiish milita' 
ry tribunals^^roject'dtfcatcd by the cortcs. 

The revolution might now be consiilered as terminated 
and the royal authority as re-establislicd through the Mexi- 
can dominions. This unfortunate bsue of the revolution, 
was mainly to be attributed to the opposition of the clergy, 
whose influence had always controled the conduct of a 
large majority of the inhabitants. When the revolatioii 
first broke out, and the standard of independence was un- 
furled by Hidalgo, the shouts of liberty spread from river 
to river, and from mountain to mountain, untd they reach- 
ed the shores of the two oceans ; and the %^ hole country 
was electrified by the patriotic flame. The people were 
evidently ripe^for a general rising ; but tliis noble spirit 
was checked .by the clergy ^ who viewed in a revolution, 
originating from, and to be sustaine(3 by the people, if not 
the overthroi^ of their power, at least great danger of it, 
and they imme(iiately sounded the tocsin of aiarm. The 
church was in danger, the inquisition and the Roman 
apostolic catholic religion. All the engines of a powerful 
hierarchy, were put in requisition, and all the spiritual wea- 
pons of the church directed against the revolution. Dis- 
loyalty to the Spanish government, was not only treason, 
but heresy, the greatest of all sins- Ancient prejudices 
were renewed, the scruples of the conscientious appealed 
to, the fears of some were excited, and the ignorance and 
superstition of the many taken advantage of, to oppose the 
progress of the revolution, and aid the cause of royalty. 
The want of an efficient government, and unity of author^ 
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ity, the dissentions among the patriotic chiefs, and the 
want of Ascipline in their armies, and experience in their 
commanders, were the causes of many of their disasters 
which retarded the progress of the revolution, and contrib- 
uted to its unfortunate termination ; yet with all these dif- 
ficultie.=i, Lad nat tht^ rising current of popular feeling been 
checked by the inlliience of the clergy, and religious pre- 
judices been brought to oppose the cause of liberty and in- 
depeiidence, the rirat revoUiiioii would have Succeeded ; 
and its early champions, in^^tead^ of being rewarded for 
their exertions and patriotism with a halter, would have 
been viewed as the redeemer *j of their country, and have 
received the highest honor on earth, the homage of a free 
and grateful people. 

Bat even aii it was, we arc not to suppose that their exer- 
tions were wholly loijt, and that their blood flowed in vain. 
A desperate slrugj/Ie of ten years, for liberty, in which 
the best blood of the co^mtry had been spilt, and the Cre- 
oles and Indiana suffered incredibly from the cruel ty- 
ranny of the Spanish rulers^ had exasperated the people 
against their oppressors^ alienated their minds fron^pain, 
shaken ancient prejudices, and diffused much intej^^nce 
among the inhabitants, which enabled them to undffit:and 
their rights, and rendered them more uneasy under the 
Spanish yoke. During this long contest too, much expe- 
rience had been acquired by the patriots, and they had dis- 
covered the causes of their disasters and miscarriages. 
Notwithstanding therefore, the revolution had failed, it 
had scattered the seeds of independence through the val- 
leys, and over the mountains of Mexico, V^^hich could hard- 
ly fail in due time, of springing up and producing fruit 
which would ripen to maturity. Had |Jot the second rev- 
olution been brought about in the rhanher in which it was, 
tranquillky could not long have tJeen preserved, as the spir- 
t onndependenee would have soon disclosed itself among 
the people. 

It is a curious fact, that the same cause which overthrew j 
the first revolution in Mexico, should have produced the 
second. This cause was the exertions and influence of 
the Clergy; they denounced the revolution at first, and 
afletwards encouraged it, without however becoming ad- 
vocates for liberty, or acting from different motives. The 
constitutional revolution in Spain, which broke out in the 
Isle of Leoiij the establishment of the cortes, the various 
15* 
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reforms made by them, particularly, the confiscating the 
estates and reforming some of the higher ord|r% of the 
priesthood, alarmed the clergy in Spanish America, and 
at once changed their attachment for the. mother country, 
into jealousy and hatred. Their affection for Spain proved 
to be nothing more than an attachment for its ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism, and the moment this was endangered, and 
thera was a prospect of Spain becoming free, they lost 
all regard and veneration for the parent country, and from 
being its zealous advocates -became its open opposers. 
The cortes were openly denounced from the pulpit, and 
their patriotic measures for the reformation of a corrupt 
and oppressive system, were declared to be tyrannical, and 
calculated to overthrow all government and destroy the 
holy catholic religion. Considering the government of 
Spain as now being in the hands of disorganizers and im- 
pious men, they declared that a separation was the only 
means of preserving the catholic religion, and not only 
(^nly advocated a revolt against the Spanish government, 
but assisted in devising and preparing the plan for giving 
efiEect to the revolution. The new order of things in the 
Spanish peninsula, not only changed the views of the cler- 
gy in Mexico, but many of the European Spaniards who had 
been the most zealous opponents of the revolution, were so 
indignant at the conduct of the cortes, and so hostile to the 
constitutional system, as to prefer the separation of Mexi- 
co from Spain, to its being governed by the constitution of 
the parent country, and falling under the dominion of the 
cortes. 

The Spanish revolution, which entirely failed of securing 
the freedom of the peninsula, was the means of establish- 
ing the independence and liberty of Mexico ; and had the 
singular effect of converting the clergy and many of the 
European Spaniards, in America, who had been the most 
violent exponents of the revolution into its most^ zeal- 
ous advocates. A considerable part of the two classes 
which supported the royal cause, having turned against it, 
it had no other reliance but the officers of the government 
and the military. The Spaniards, and the clergy who were 
at this time in favour of a revolution, had very different 
views from the Creoles ; the first class wished for the in- 
dependence of Mexico, in hopes to preserve in America 
that system of despotism, which they perceived overthrown 
in Spain, and thus secure a refuge for Ferdinand the VII. ; 
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the clergy were in favour of a separation, from an appre- 
hension that the reforms and restrictions of the prerogatives 
of the priesthood, which had been made in Spain by the 
constitutionalists, would be introduced into America, whilst 
the Creoles and Indians were anxious to throw off the Spim- 
ish yoke, and thereby avoid its oppressions, and to establish 
a free government. The latter, however, had no agency 
at first in the second revolution, as it was planned and ex- 
ecuted, by those, who, though friendly to the independence 
of the country were opposed to its enjoying the benefits 
of liberty and free institutions, securing equal rights to all 
classes of the people. 

The principal difficulty with the clergy and Europeans 
who were in favour of a revolution, was to select a proper 
military leader, as an instrument of carrying their plan into 
execution. At length they fixed on Don Augustin Iturbide, 
who although a Creole, had been zealous in the royal cause, 
and as an officer of the king, had fought against the inde- 
pendents with as much animosity as any of the Spanish 
chiefs. He had been successful in his military career, and 
had acquired the reputation of a brave and faithful officer ; 
and his situation at that time was very important, as he had 
been appointed by the viceroy, to command the army de- 
signed to give the last blow to the revolution, and to crush 
the guerrillas which still presumed to keep the field. The 
European Spaniards considered him attached to their par- 
ty ; the clergy thought he would maintain their power and 
privileges, and all the enemies of liberty and of the equality 
of the different classes of the population, regarded him as 
opposed to the establishment of a free government, and a 
fit instrument to bring about a revolution, which should sep- 
arate the colonies from Spain, and at the same time main- 
tain the monarchical system and the power of the hierarchy. 

The Spaniards and priests engaged in the plot, supplied 
Iturbide with some funds, which he augmented by seizing 
on a convoy of specie belonging to the Manilla merchants, 
whilst on his march against the insurgents. Instead of 
attacking the independents, under Guerrero, he formed a 
junction with them, and attempted to explain this event 
to the viceroy, by representing that the patriots had united 
with him, and claimed the protection of the government in 
pursuance of the proclamation, which he had issued. In 
the meantime, the revolutionists in the capital had des- 
patched agents to all the provinces, and had been extreme- 
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ly active in disseminating revolutionary sentiments ; and 
the great body of the clergy, together with many of the 
Spaniards, now employing their influence in favour of a 
revolution, in a short time the minds of the people were 
prepared to throw off the Spanish yoke. The united ar- 
mies proceeded to Iguala, where on the 22d of February 
1821, Iturbide submitted to the officers a plan of indepen- 
dence, which being unanimously ap]l;>roved of, copies of it 
were immediately despatched to the viceroy and the gover- 
nors of all the iutendencies. This project of independence, 
called the plan of Iguala, proposed that Mexico should be 
independent of Spain, and be governed by a limited mon- 
•archy, the crown first to be offered to Ferdinand, and then 
to the other members of his family in regular succession, 
subject to the condition that the monarch must reside in 
Mexico, and take an oath to preserve inviolate the consti- 
tution which might be established by a congress, to be call- 
ed for that purpose. It also guaranteed the security of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the immunities of the secu- 
lar and regular clergy ; the indissoluble union of the Eu- 
ropean Spaniards and the cfeoles or natives ; it likewise 
provided for the security of the rights of person and prop- 
erty, and abolished all distinctions of classes ; Spaniflg*ds, 
Creoles, Indians, Africans, and the various casts, were to 
be citizens of the monarchy, and alike eligible to places 6f 
honor and emolument. It provided that for the support 
of this new system, an army was to be raised, entitled the 
army of the three guarantees, to preserve the holy apostolic 
catholic religion, the independence of Mexico, and the 
union between the Spaniards in Mexico and, the South 
Americans. 

The appearance of the plan of Iguala, opened the eyes 
of Apadoca, and expelled from his mind every doubt as to 
the defection of Iturbide and .his revolutionary designs. 
He immediately prepared to counteract the plans of the 
revolutionists, and to maintain the authority of the govern- 
ment, but was arrested in his exertions by the royalists, 
who thinking him not possessed of sufficient nerve, or want- 
ing in military talents, for such a crisis, deposed him and 
elevated to his station, Don Francisco Novella, an officer of 
artillery. Iturbide^s plan of the revolution, was dissatisfacto- 
ry to the European Spaniards, who were alarmed at tying 
the hands of the monarch, and calling a congress to impose 
on him a constitution, and also at the principle of equality 
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among the different classes, as proposed. The rights and 
interests of the clergy being sufficiently attended to, they 
were satisfied with the plan,^ and the Europeans were 
obliged to acquiesce. They were also informed that the 
calling of a congress to establish a constitution, was a ne- 
cessary feature in the plan, to reconcile the Creoles to it, 
without whose assistance they could not expect to succeed. 
This plan was submitted by Iturbide to his officers, on 
the first of March, 1831, they being requested to express 
their opinions freely on the subject, and assured of the 
privilege of acting as they saw fit. The plan was unani- 
mously approved of, and such was their enthusiasm that it 
was proposed to create Iturbide lieutenant-general, and 
march inmiediately to the capital to carry it into effect. 
And although at this period Iturbide dreamed of " scep- 
tres, diadems, and royal state," yet, like Cesar, he pushed 
away the crown ; he not only declined the promotion, but 
declared, that the greatest Moderation ought to be observ- 
ed, and that it was his intention to carry his plan into 
effect, if possible, without resorting to hostilities. The 
next day Iturbide proposed to the army an oath to support 
the proposed plan, which, having been taken, he addressed 
them in the following language : — 

-" Soldiers — You have this day sworn to preserve the 
Catholip, Apostolic, and Roman religion ; to protect the 
union of Europeans and Americans ; to effect the inde- 
pendence of this empire ) and, on certain conditions, to 
obey the king. This act will be applauded by foreign na- 
tions ; your services will Jbe gratefully acknowledged by 
your fellow-citissens ; and your names will be inscribed in 
the temple of immortality. Yesterday I refused the title 
of lieutenant-general, which you would have conferred 
upon me, and now I renounce this distinction, (tearing 
from his sleeves the bands of lace, which distinguished a 
colonel in the Spanish service.) To be ranked as your 
companion, fills all my ambitious desires," &c. 

This address shows, that the arts of a military usurper 
are the same, whether a Caesar, a Buonaparte, or a Span- 
ish colonel — affected moderation, pretended patriotism, and 
flattering the soldiers with notions of companionship and 
equality. 

The Americans disapproved of the plan of Iguala, as 
they were opposed to a monarchical form of government, 
and still more to a prince of the house of Bourbon ; but 
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nevertheless favoured the revolution, considering that they 
should not be bouiid by this plan, arid believing that a con- 
vention, elected by the people, would be authorized to 
depart from it, and to form such a constitution as would 
be most acceptable to the great body of the people, and 
best adapted to their condition. Many also foresaw that, 
when the wheels of the revolution were once set in motion, 
circumstances would be likely to occur, calculated to give 
to them a popular direction ; as experience has demon- 
strated, that those who give the first impulse to revolutions, 
cannot always control their events or govern their results. 
The disaffection of the inhabitants to the Spanish gov- 
en^ment, being almost universal, which had only been re- 
pressed by the influence of the clergy, and that powerful 
class having now not only withdrawn their opposition, but 
taken an active part in favour of the revolution, it was ac- 
complished without a struggle, by the force of public opin- 
ion. It was a revolution in the sentiments of the people so 
important and so universal, as to produce without vidlence 
or bloodshed, a change in the political condition of the 
country. In some provinces, however, the royalists made 
a show of defence of the old, and opposition to the new or- 
der of things. Tturbide proceeded from Iguala to the 
Baxioy Lying between Guanajuato and the capital, where 
he was joined by several provincial governors, and a num- 
ber of military officers. At San Juan del Rio, he was 
joined by Guadalupe Victoria, who after keeping the field 
until further resistance became useless, had dismissed his 
forces, and sought refuge in the mountains of Vera Cruz, 
where he had been concealed since 1819. This celebrat- 
ed chief, who had been engaged in the revolution from its 
commencement, and become equally distinguished for his 
activity and bravery as a warrior, and for his patriotic de- 
votion to the cause of liberty and the independence of his 
country, possessed in an eminent degree, the confidence 
of[ those engaged in the first revolution, and of all the 
firiends of freedom. His joining Iturbide had great influence 
with the liberal party ; removed their doubts, dispelled their 
apprehensions, and inspired them with confidence to af- 
ford their zealous support to the revolutionary cause. Itur- 
bide, sensible of the importance of possessing Q,ueretaro, 
which from its position, is in some measure the key of the 
interior provinces, marched against it, and entered the 
town without opposition. There he divided his army of 
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the three gaarantees, as it was called ; Victoria at the head 
of one division marched directly towards the capital, 
whilst Itarbide with the other, moved upon Pnebla, where 
he was received without opposition, and the place imme- 
diately surrendered to him. 

In this stage of the revolution, the new viceroy. General 
O'Donoju arrived at Vera Cruz from Spain, intrusted with 
the government of the country. Findiftg that all was lost ; 
that the country had not only declared its independence, 
but was already in the enjojrment of it, as the ci^pital, Ve- 
ra Cruz and Acapulco, were the only places in the posses- 
sion of the Spanish government, or subject to its authority, 
and these without garrisons sufficient to stand a seige, he 
proposed to Iturbide, to open a negotiation, on the basis of 
the plan pf Iguala. This proposal having been accepted^ 
the parties met at Cordova and negotiated a treaty, the 
principal provisions of which were^ that Spain should ac- 
knowledge the independence of Mexico, and that the latter 
should send commissioners to the Spanish peninsula, to 
offer the crown to Ferdinand the Vll. and that in the 
mean time a provisional government should be established, 
consisting of a regency and a junta ; and that a cortes 
was to be elected and assembled, to form a constitution for 
the new monarchy. 

At this time the capital had not surrendeied, but was be- 
sieged by Victoria, and General O'Donoju stipulated to use 
Jiis influence with the commander of the Spanish troops, 
to induce him to evacuate it. The request was made and 
refused ; but the commander at the same time suggested, 
that he considered General O'Donoju as his superior offi- 
cer by virtue of his appointment, and that he should obey his 
orders as commander in chief of the royal forces in New 
Spain. Orders were accordingly given for the garrison 
to capitulate, which they did, and marched out 6f the cap- 
it^ with the honors of war, arid repaired to the town of 
Toluca, to wait for transports to coitivey them to Spain. 

' All opposition being at an end, and the independents in 
possession of the capital, a provisional junta, consisting of 
thirty-six members, was created, which appointed a regen- 
cy or executive, of five persons, of which Iturbide was pres- 
ident. He was also appointed commander in chief of the 
army and navy, and a salary of one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars assigned to him. 

These preliminary matters being disposed of, the public 
attention was directed to the assembling of the cortes, and 
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the formation of a constitution. A plan was sabniitted to 
the junta by Iturbide, the basis of which was, that the leg- 
islative power should be confided to two chambers, one to 
be composed of twelve or fifteen dignitaries of the church, 
the same number of officers of the army, one member from 
each territorial supreme court of justice, and one to be 
chosen from each of the city councils, of the several cities 
in the empire ; and the second chamber to be composed 
of representatives of the people, the election to be made 
according to the ratio of one deputy for every fifty thou- 
sand population ; the classes represented in the first cham- 
ber to be excluded. Notwithstanding the influence of 
Iturbide at this time, and that he submitted his plan as 
emanating from the regency, it was [rejected. In the 
project adopted, the same ratio of representation was pre- 
served in the chamber of representatives, and it was pro- 
vided that the provinc^s which sent more than four mem- 
bers, should elect one ecclesiastic ; one belonging to the 
military class, and one to the legal profession. The con- 
stitution was not popular ; it was too aristocratic to be ac- 
ceptable to the mass of the people, who were much dissat- 
isfied with it. Among the malcontents, were Victoria and 
Bravo, who headed a conspiracy, the object of which, was, 
to compel the junta to adopt the principles of election of 
the constitution of the cortes in Spain. The plot being 
discovered to Iturbide, he arrested the two republican gen- 
erals, and several of their abettors, and imprisoned them. 
The elections having taken place, the cortes assembled 
in the capital on the 24th of February 1822 ; and pre- 
vious to their organization, the members were compelled 
to take an oath, to preserve inviolate, every article of the 
plan of Iguala ; and after their installation, the chambers, 
by an unanimous vote, sanctioned that plan. But neither 
the oaths or votes of the members, seem to have had any 
influence on their conduct, for the cortes were immediately 
divided into three parties, the friends of the plan of Iguala, 
the opponents of that plan, and the personal adherents of 
Iturbide. The first party comprised the monarchists, the 
friends of Ferdinand, and some liberal men who were in 
favour of the revolution, but who thought a moderate 
course the safest, and that an adherance to the plan of 
Iguala, would not only reconcile the European Spaniards 
to the revolution, but check the ambitious designs of Itur- 
bide. The republican party denied the right of Iturbide 
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and the army, io pledge the nation, and were opposed to 
the plan of Iguala, both on the ground of principle and 
policy ; they thought the nation capable of self government, 
and were in favour of a republic, whilst they wished to exter- 
minate the monarchy root and branch, and were alarmed 
at placing a prince of the house of Bourbon, at the head 
of the government, who they feared, having the command 
of the army, and the means of corruption with the in- 
fluence of the clergy, the royalists in the country, and 
those who would be likely to emigrate from Spain, would 
break down every constitutional barrier to absolute power, 
as had been done in Spain. The partizans of Iturbide, 
wished to accumulate power in his hands, and to push him 
forward to the supreme^ authority, that through him they 
might acquire wealth and aggrandize themselves. They 
possessed the balance of power, and acted with one party 
or the other, as best suited their object in advancing their 
leader ; to prevent the republican party from establishing 
a democratic constitution, they voted with the Bourbonists 
or friends of the plan of Iguala, and when the latter at- 
tempted to carry into effect that part of the plan, which 
provided for calling a prince of the house, of Bourbon to 
the throne, they oppsosed it, by voting with the republicans. 
The greater part of the two first parties, were honest in 
their intentions, and only differed in their views ; they soon 
found it necessary to unite to oppose the ambitious designs 
of Iturbide. So dangerous is the possession of power, that 
this chief who but a short time before sustained no higher 
rank than a colonel in the royal army, was now bent on 
acting the part of a Cssar. He assembled four thousand 
troops at Tacubaya, and endeavoured to overawe the cortes, 
and dictate to them. A joint meeting of the regency and 
the cortes was held, and Iturbide assumed the president's 
chair, to the surprise and astonishment of every one ; but 
the cortes asserting that it belonged to the president of 
their body to preside, Iturbide was obliged to yield that 
point. Aided by his partizans, Iturbide constantly exert- 
ed himself, to extend his power, and encroach on the au- 
thority of the congress, and this struggle between the mili- 
tary chief and the legislative body, was terminated only by 
the overthrow of the latter. This contest, like that in 
England, between Charles I. and his parliament, and most 
others, between the executive and the legislature, consist-* 
ed principally of a demand of money on the one part^ and 
16 
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a refusal on the other, attended with various irritating cir- 
cumstances. When the person possessing the executive 
power, attempts to play the tyrant, the greatest obstacles 
usually experienced is the want of pecuniary resources, 
and hence the withholding of money, is the most effectual 
check to the extension of executive power. A military 
chieftain who aims at raising himself to supreme authority, 
has always great demands for money, as he wishes, no|^ 
only to maintain a large millitary force, but to attach the 
army strongly to their leader, which requires that they 
should be liberally paid, fed and clothed. 

Iturbide, like Bonaparte and other military usurpers, re- 
lied solely on the army, as he was sensible that he could 
not carry any considerable part of the people with him of 
any party ' or class. The Spanish royalists would not fa- 
vour his designs of usurping the throne of Mexico, which 
belonged to the house of Bourbon ; and the patriots did 
not wish to exchange one master for another, which would 
essentially defeat all the advantages of the revolutionr They 
wished the country to he independent, that it might be /ree. 
Iturbide had increased the army and raised its pay, and to 
maintain it, he made constant demands on the congress 
for money, which were answered by complaints of the 
want of economy in the public expenditure, and by calling 
on the regency to account for the appropriations which had 
been made. Had the cortes been disposed to furnish the 
supplies required, it would not have been in their power to 
have done it, as the protracted war, attended with immense 
sacrifices and devastations, had exhausted the country, 
whilst the recent revolution had greatly increased the ex- 
penses of the government, by augmenting the army, and 
the creation of many new offices, with large salaries. Itur- 
bide as commander in chief, enjoyed a salary of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, and his father a pension 
of ten thousand ; the salary of the ministers was eight 
thousand each, and the members of the cortes received 
three thousand. 

This struggle between Iturbide and the congtess, oc- 
casioned the army to go unpaid ; and the commander in 
chief, in order to exasperate them against the cortes, pub- 
lished his renu>nstrance to congress, exhibiting the wants 
and sufferings of the army, which he charged to the wij^ul 
neglect of that body, to provide the necessary supf^ies. 

The dissentions and disorders which prevailed, occa- 
sioned the royal troops at Toluca, who had capitulated at 
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Mexico, to attempt a counter-revolution. Having obtain- 
ed information of this, Iturbide adopted measures to de« 
feat it, and at the same time, made use of it as a pretext foe 
M^ithdrawing from the capital, all the troops which were 
well disposed towards the congress. This step was follow- 
ed by a proclamation declaring that the country was in-daiH 
ger, and summoning the congress to assemble the next 
day, the 3d of April, at an early hour, with the regency. 
At the joint meeting held in pursuance of the summons, 
Yanez, a member of the regency, arose and demanded the 
cause of the alarm. This declaration occasioned general 
surprise, as it plainly shewed that Iturbide had himself issu- 
ed the proclamation in the name of the regency, and evident- 
ly to promote his own ambitious views. Yanez conclud- 
ed by protesting against the president's engrossing the en- 
tire authority of the regency, and making use of his col- 
leagues only as a screen to cover his own ambitious designs. 
" He has usurped," continued Yanez, " the sole executive 
power, and rendered himself absolute and despotic." Itur- 
bide made an indignant reply, and charged Yanez with 
■ being not only a personal enemy to him, but a traitor to 
' )bis country ; he also declared that this was equally true 
of many members of the cortes. A tumultuous and dis- 
orderly scene ensued ; Iturbide was repeatedly called on 
to name the members to whom, he alluded, and to exhibit 
his charges and proofs ^against them. He named several 
members most distinguished for talents and integrity, and 
the charges exhibited against them, consisted only of their 
V patriotic efforts to check his usurpations and ambitious de- 
signs. The cortes inquired into the charges, and unani- 
mously acquitted the members accused, of any improper 
conduct, which exasperated Iturbide These occurrences 
. excited complaints against the regency, and petitions 
were presented to the cortes, for the reipoval of the mem- 
^ berfl of that body. A new appointment was made, and two 
of the old members only retained, Iturbide, from fe5Lr:of 
his influence with the army, and Yanez on accoaal;^fi' 
his bold and patriotic conduct at the sitting on th^ S^oT 
April. 

Alarmed at the ambitious plans of Iturbide, and the as- 
cendancy he had gained over the military, the cortes were 
desirous of reducing the army to twenty thousand men, 
and of organizing a national militia. These wise and pru- 
dent measures, excited both the fears and indignation oi 
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Iturbide, and he used all his influence to oppose them and 
even to procure an augmentation of the army. The con- 
test became warm, but the congress could not be intimida- 
ted or frightened out of their purpose, and they passed a 
decree providing for reducing the army to twenty thousand 
men, and for organizing and calling into service, a force of 
thirty thousand militia. This measure alarmed and exas- 
perated Iturbide and his partizans to the highest degree, 
and they resolved to attempt to carry their plans into im- 
mediate execution. They perceived that public opinion 
was against them, and that the ted taction of the army and 
the organization of a force of militia; would deprive them 
of all chance of success. It was determined that Iturbide 
Miould be declared emperor by the soldiers. Accordingly, 
on the night of the ISth of May, the sergeants of three 
regiments of the garrison in the capital, most devoted to 
Iturbide, assembled the soldiers, a;^d addressed them in a 
manner calculated to exasperate them against the cortes ; 
and to give a fresh stimulous to their zeal for the interests 
of their leader, money was profusely distributed among 
them, when they were marched to Iturbide's house, and 
paraded in front of it. Here they were joined by a mob of 
the lowest and most worthless portion of the community, 
and at ten o'clock, they commenced shouting, " Long live 
Iturbide, Augustin I. emperor of Mexico." These shouts 
with intervals of firing, continued until morning. To pre- 
vent the attendance of some of the most able and influen- 
tial members of the cortes at t]|e session that morning, the 
conspirators caused private intimation to be conveyed to 
them, that their lives would not be safe should they appear 
in public that day, as the troops were so exasperated 
against them, and in such a state of turbulence and insub- 
ordination, that it might not be in the power of the officers 
to restrain them from acts of violence and outrage. This 
disguised threat had the intended effect, and fort]/ members 
of the cortes were absent when that body met, comprising 
the most bold and determined opponents of the usurper. 
Shouts, insults and threats, assailed the cortes whilst pro- 
ceding to the hall of congress, from a mercenary and dis- 
orderly soldiery, and a mob, consisting of the most degrad- 
ed and depraved of the people ; and the soldiers and the 
mob filled the galleries, so as to exclude all other persons. 
The occurrences of the night occasioned deep anxiety and 
concern among the members, and much excitement was 
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apparent. At length order was established, when one of 
the deputies belonging to the faction of Iturbide, arose and 
after adverting to the occurreijiceB of the preceding night, 
and the existing disorders, oblgerved that the voice of the 
people had been declared in favour of Iturbide, and that it 
was the duty of their representatives, to obey the will of 
their constituents and of the nation. He concluded with 
proposing to proceed immediately to the election of an em- 
peror. Although this proposition having been expected, 
did not surprise the members, it occasioned a solemn pause, 
which continued for several moments. At length a mem- 
ber arose ; but aware that it would b6 of no use, directly to 
oppose the proposition, with a view to gain time, suggested 
a doubt as to the authority of the congress to act on the 
subject, as they had not been elected for that purpose, but 
to frame a constitution ; and expressed an opinion that if 
the house was to proceed to an election at all, it ought not 
to take so important a step, without first consulting the 
provinces. These moderate remarks occasioned instant 
tumult in the galleries. The soldiers and populace be- 
came outrageous, and not only vociferated, " Long live 
Augustin I. emperor of Mexico,'* but brandishing their 
swords. and knives, threatened to put td death all the de- 
puties who were opposed to the election of Iturbide, unless 
he was chosen and proclaimed emperor before one o'clock. 
Further opposition to a licentious soldiery and an infuria- 
ted populace, was deemed not only dangerous but unavail- 
ing, and the members'of the cortes opposed to this usurpa- 
tion, were compelled to yield to circumstances which they 
could not controul, and give a reluctant consent to the 
choice of the army. The success of the conspiracy, so 
elated the soldiers that a few days after the election, they 
issued a manifesto, in which they triumphantly claimed the 
principal merit of the elevation of the emperor, and asser- 
ted that the plan was contrived and executed by themselves 
alone. This daring usurpation of a jnilitary chieftain, 
neither distinguished for his services or his talents, was 
submitted to without resistance or open complaint, and the 
officers of the government at the capital and in the provin- 
ces, took the oath of allegiance. 

There is scarcely another instance in history, of a man 

no way distinguished as a military leader, and sustaining 

at the commencement of his usurpation, no higher rank 

than that of colonel, and having no hold on the affections 

16* 
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of the people for any distiDguished or patriotic serrices, 
raising himself to the supreme power, over an extensive 
country, hy the mere force of circumstances. But not- 
withstanding the crooked councils and open violence by 
which Iturbide obtained the sovereign power, had he pos- 
sessed talents and governed with moderation, such was the 
condition of the country, thai; he might have maintained 
bis elevation for a considerable time, and possibly have es- 
tablished a new empire and a new dynasty. Fortunately, 
however, for the Mexicans and for America, the intoxica- 
tion of success, and the sudden possession of power, turn- 
ed the head of Iturbide, and prepared him for his own de- 
struction. His obvious policy would have been not only to 
hava conciliated the people as well as the soldiers, but to 
have acted in concert with the cortes, and to have encour- 
aged that body to form a constitution of government, which 
might have recognized his elevation- and formed the basis 
of his power. His security required that he should have 
been content with the enjoyment of the executive power, 
and to have governed in conjunction with the cortes, leav- 
ing with them the responsibility of making the laws. But 
, instead of this course, he immediately attempted to render 
himself absolute, and kept up a constant struggle With the 
congress for power, as he aimed to engross every thing 
himself, and to deprive the cortes of all their authority. 
He insisted on the appointment 6f his privy council, the 
judges of the supreme court, and an unqualified veto on all 
laws made by the cortes, and even the articles of the con- 
stitution which that body was about to prepare. The 
cortes proposed to leave the question of the veto to be de- 
termined by the constitution, and yielded to him the ap- 
pointment of his council, but insisted on retaining the 
privilege of nominating the secretary of the council. The 
cortes were strenuously opposed to investing him with ilie 
right of appointing the supreme judges, as that was a very 
dangerous power, and would have been much exposed to 
be abused. During the interval that might elapse previous 
to the adoption of a constitution, the cortes proposed ihat 
the emperor with the advice and consent of his council, 
should have the right of returning laws and proposing alte- 
rations. The emperor at first assented to these proposi- 
tions of the cortes ; but soon changed his mind and 
renewed his first pretentions, insisting that the constitution 
of the Spanish cortee> which had been adopted as the basis 
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of a temporary governraent, conferred on him those powers. 
The congress bad at first adopted the Spanish constitution 
as the basis of a government in Mexico, until a constitution 
could be provided; excepting^such parts as were inconsistant 
with the independence of Mexico, the plan of Iguala, and 
the decrees which the cortes might pass, as it was inten- 
ded only as the outline of the government, and not to re- 
strict the, legislation of the cortes. It could not therefore 
invest the emperor with any power, inconsistent with the 
decrees of the cortes. The struggle was continued be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of the go vern-r 
mcnt, but at length the cortes yielded to the emperor the 
appointment of the secretary of his council, yet continued 
firm and unshaken in their purpose to withhold from him 
the controul of the judiciary, as they had reason to fear, 
if he possessed this power, he would elevate to the 
bench, men who would become the mere instruments of 
his arbitrary purposes, to the subversion of all justice, and 
the danger of the liberty and lives of all who might oppose 
the imperial will. The emperor attempted to overawe and 
controul the deliberations of the cortes, for which purpose 
his partizans and the so^iers filled the galleries, and were 
guilty of the most disorderly and threatening conduct, dis- 
graceful to the government, and derogatory to the nation- 
al legislation. The cortes, however, could not be intimi- 
dated, but remained firm in their purpose of resisting the 
arbitrary measures of the emperor, and maintaining the 
liberties of the people. The project of a law for the es- 
tablishment of military tribunals, was prepared by the em- 
peror and his council, and submitted to the cortes by the 
minister of justice. As the adoption of so extraordinary a 
measure, could only be justified from the existence of ex* 
traordinary and alarming circumstances, the preamble to 
the law declared : 

" That the interruption in the administration of justice — 
the robberies, murders, assassinations — the banditti that 
infest the high-ways — the disorders that disturb the public 
tranquility — the absence of all punishment, an impunity, 
authorised, as it were, by law, clearly shew that the admin- 
istration of justice is paralyzed, that there are no judges, 
no tribunals of justice, and that the commission of crimes 
has gone so far, that the ordinary tribunals are not sufficient 
to suppress them. To remedy these evils it is thought ex- 
pedient to adopt a new system for the administration of 
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justice ; and the following articles are proposed to be pass- 
ed into a law : 

" Ist. That there shall be in this city, and in all the 
capital cities of the provinces, a special tribunal, composed 
of two officers of the army, and of one lawyer , to be ap- 
pointed by the emperor. 

" 2d. This tribunal shall have exclusive jurisdiction, or 
jointly with the other judges, in all cases of conspiracy 
against the state, and jointly with the other judges in all 
cases of robbery, assassinations and murders. 

" 3d. All appeals to be made to the Captain-General of 
the provinces, who shall pronounce sentence after hearing 
the opinion of a solicitor, appointed for that purpose. 

" 4th. This sentence to be carried into execution when- 
ever it agrees with that of the first tribunal ; and in case 
of disagreement, the cause to be referred to a council of 
war. 

" 5th. The articles 287, 293, 295, 299 and 300 of the 
Spanish constitution to be suspended. (These provide 
for the habeas corpus.) 

" 6th, That there shall be in this capital, a chief, with 
. whatever name or title the emperor may choose to confer 
on him, especially charged to watch over the public secur 
rity, and to exercise the most vigilant police." 

" The committee of congress appointed to examine and 
report on this project of law, declared — 

" 1st. That it is contrary to the enlightened principles 
of those authors, who have written on the subject of gov- 
ernment with most philosophy. 

" 2d. Contrary to public opinion, which all governments 
are bound to respect. 

" 3d. Contrary to the Spanish constitution, which has 
been ad(^ted until a new one be formed for the empire. 

" 4th Contrary to reason, which ought to guide the leg- 
islation of a people. 

'' 5th. Contrary to the interests of the Mexican nation 
in itg present situation." 

This report was adopted unanimously, and the attempt 
to establish military tribunals, as a preliminary step towards 
military despotism, was indignantly put down. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Tyrannical conduct of the emperor — Ms power over the 
congress— -dissolves the congress — A junta assembled 
-^Disaffection of the people^^Santana and Victoria 
join the republicans — Spirit of revolt spreads rapidly 
— Iturbide resigns the crown — he embarks for Leg' 
horn — New congress assembled- — Commissioners from 
Spain — State of the country — adoption of the constitu- 
tion — Disaffection in the army — Staboli executed — Ttur'^ 
bide meditates a return — congress declares him a traitor 
and outlaw — Public credit — Slavery — Iturbide returns 
in disguise — is arrested and executed. 

The emperor perceiving that the cortes were firm and 
resolute in opposing his plans, found it necessary to resort 
to coertion and violence ; and on the night of the 26th of 
August 1822, he caused fourteen of the most distinguished 
and intrepid members to be arrested and thrown into pris- 
on, on a charge of conspiracy against the government. In- 
dignant at this tyrannical measure, th^ cortes assembled in 
seci'et session the next day, and demanded of the minister 
the cause of the arrests which had been made ; and were 
informed that some of the members were actually implicat- 
jed in a conspiracy, and others suspected, and that they had 
been arrested by authority of an article in the Spanish con- 
stitution, conferring that power on the executive. The 
following day, the cortes sent a ijnessage to the minister, 
suggesting that the 172d article of the Spanish consti- 
tution, , provides, that all persons arrested shall be brought 
to trial if they desire it, within forty-eight hours, and de- 
manding that in compliance ^ith this provision, the pris- 
oners be immediately brought before a component tribu- 
nal for trial. To this message, it was answered, that the 
charge was of s6 complicated a nature, that it was impos- 
sible to comply with the request of the cortes; and that 
the article of the constitution referred to, spoke onty of one 
person, and could not be applicable to several who were 
charged with the sam'e crime, as it might be easy to try one 
person within forty-eight hours, but would be impossible to 
examine the charges against a number in that limited time. 
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The congress next determined to present an address to 
the emperor himself, praying that the constitution may not 
be violated, and requesting that the djeputies accused might 
be delivered up to them, in which case they could consti- 
tute a tribunal for their immediate trial. At nine o'clock 
at night, his majesty's answer was received, which repeat- 
ed the interpretation given by the minister, to the 172d 
article of the constitution, and declared that he could not 
consent to have the accused members tried before the tri- 
bunal which the cortes might create, until it could first 
be ascertained whether the members of the tribunal were 
not themselves implicated in the conspiracy. This com- 
munication excited much feeling, and occasioned an ani- 
mated discussion, attended with severe animadversions on 
the conduct of the emperor and his ministers. 

After continuing to assemble in secret sessions until the 
12th of September, without being able either to procure 
the release or trial of the accused members, the cortes re- 
solved to say no more on that subject at present, and attend 
to the business before them. The great questions of the 
veto, and the appointment of the supreme judges, still con- 
tinued unsettled, and subjects of dispute between the em- 
peror and the cortes. At length becoming satisfied that 
he could not carry these points, and that it -would be im- 
possible to render himself absolute whilst the cortes re- 
mained, the emperor resolved to free himself, from what he 
regarded as the only obstacle to his power. He assembled 
in his palace a junta, or what in this country would be called 
a caucus, composed of the general officers of the army, his 
ministers and council of state, and such of the deputies of 
the cortes as were favourable to his views. He addressed 
the junta, and declared, that the majority of the cortes 
were hostile to the present system, and wished to estab- 
lish a democracy, under the name of a monarchy ; that the 
country was in iminent danger, and would be ruined unless 
the number of the deputies was reduced ; that the congriess 
had failed to give a constitution to the empire, but had 
adopted that of Spain, which was not suited to its condi- 
tion, and had made no provision for the administration of 
justice, or for the exigencies of the treasury. These 
charges against the cortes, were correct in pomt of fact, but 
the emperor himself had been the cause why the copgress 
had not effected any of these objects, by his arbitrary con- 
duct, and his persecutions and encroachments on the atx- 
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thority and privileges of the legislative body. It was 
finally determined at this meeting, to require of congress 
the reduction of their number, and that they grant to the 
emperor the appointment of the judges, and an unqualified 
veto on all laws. These proposals were submitted to con- 
gress, by the ministers and four councdlors of state, who 
were allowed to discuss them. The cortes wishing to put 
at rest these disputed questions, and many believing that 
they were the sole cause of the persecutions the congress 
had suffered ; and being sensible of the alarming circum- 
stances of the country, as the government did not even pay 
the printers, which prevented their decrees from being 
published, they finally resolved to grant to the emperor the 
appointment of the judges, and a veto on all laws except 
the articles of the constitution. It was hoped that this 
would satisfy his majesty, and restore harmony between the 
two branches of the government, and enable the congress 
to attend to the important regulations which the state of 
the country, and the exigmicies of the treasury so impe- 
riously demanded. How insatiable is the lust of power ! 
When the ocean is satisfied with its tributary waters, then 
will the ambition af man be^tisfied with the possession 
of power. The concessions made to the emperor, instead 
of contenting him, seemed to increase his avidity for pow- 
er, and he immediately demanded that his veto should be 
extended to the articles of the constitution, and that the 
number of the cortes should be diminished. Congress, 
perceived the fallaciousness of their hopes, as to satisfying 
the emperor, and that the more they yielded to him, the 
more he would demand. They determined to make no 
farther concessions, and by a decided majority, rejected 
the imperial demands, although not insensible that matters 
had reached a crisis. The next day the emperor sent a 
genera] officer to the hall, with orders to dissolve the con- 
gress^ and to expel the members by force, if they did not re- 
tire in ten minutes. The deputies were in some measure 
prepared for this violent proceeding, and the president 
having directed this order entered on the journals of the 
chamber, the officer signed the same, and the members 
retired from the hall. Iturbide issued a proclamation the 
next day, declaring the dissolution of the congress, alledg- 
ing as a reason, tlmt it had totally neglected its duty, in 
failing, to present the nation a constitution, to provide for 
the administration of justice, and to supply the exigencies 
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of the treasury, in consequence whereof the army remained 
unpaid, and alarming disorders prevailed. The proclama- 
tion concluded with several decrees : 

" 1st. The congress is dissolved from the' moment this 
decree is promulgated. 

" 2d. The national representation shall be continued un- 
til a new congress can be assembled, in a junta, composed 
of two members from each of the larger provinces, and one 
from the smaller — all of whom I will nominate, 

"3d. The business to which this junta shall attend is to 
be determined by separate regulations. 

"The members of congress, not of this junta, must in 
order to leave the capital, signify their intentions to the pol- 
itical chief. Those who remain, and^are not inhabitants 
of this city, may apply to the treasury for their daily pay. 

" The junta shall meet and commence their duties on 
the second day of November." 

The emperor selected forty-five members of the congress, 
and eight" substitutes for the janta, who assembled in the 
congressional hall on the day named, at fkve o'clock in the 
afternoon, and a little after dark the emperor appeared, 
and taking his seat on the imperial throne, addressed them 
in the following language : 

'^Gentlemen: — When the nation, borne down by the 
chains, which it had dragged for the space of three centu- 
ries, could not explain its wish to recover its natural inde- 
pendence, I, with a small number of troops, resolved to de- 
clare it, in the face of frightful perils ; and from that time, 
my voice, in consequence of that act, became necessarily 
and essentially the organ of the general will of the inhabi- 
tants of this empire. It became my duty to consider well, 
and to seize the true points of what is politically called 
the general will, and this important consideration, consti- 
tuted one of the many essential prerequisites for the success 
of the undertaking. In this manner I settled the basis, on 
which the majesty of the government of a nation so great, 
and of such extensive territory, ought to rest. I declared 
the right that it had acquired to adopt the constitution 
best suited to it. I adverted particularly. to the necessity 
of convoking a national representation, not by the demagogs 
ical and anarchical method, prescribed by the Spanish con- 
stitution, but by just rules, and such as are suited to our 
circumstances. This most delicate work I might have ac- 
complished myself: but my fervent desire to act right, 
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inside it appear to me more secure to entrust it to an as- 
sembly of men the most distinguished for their talents, 
probity ; fortune and employments." After telling them, 
that th^ conduct of the former government had led the 
nation to the brink of a precipice, ^^g said, " That in order 
aot to fall into it, if had become necessary to step back- 
wards, not by the devious path that we had lately followed, 
but by that of the plan of Iguala ; by which we reach- 
ed the difficult and glorious goal of our independence. Let 
us return boldly, gentlemen, and follow this sure road, 
watered with sweat and laurels ; let us march on it with 
a firm and tranquil step, and the happiness of the nation 
will be secured. Let us bear this nation along to the glo- 
rious epoch of its establishment, in a peaceful, solid and 
stable manner. Let us organize its representation in such 
a manner, that it shall yield no other than the pure, limp- 
ed, clear and general soodd of the public wishes, and let us 
profit by the experience of the past for the future. The 
rock on which we have struck, is, that the sovereign pow- 
er, by a most impolitic error, has been transferred from the 
mass of the people, to whom it exclusively belongs, to a 
congress. An authority so powerful, as not to be subject- 
ed to"any law, nor to admit any tule but such as it chooses 
to prescribe for itself, must act in an arbitrary manner ; and 
such a state of things is characteristic of, and peculiar |o, 
a despotism, as it is incongruous and repugnant to a limi» 
ted government. Man is disposed to abuse power ; for it 
is extreniely difficult that he, who can do all that he wish- 
es, will not desire to do more than he ought; and if, with res- 
pect to one-man 'or afew persons, it is imprudent to trust to 
a presumption of virtuous and voluntary moderation, there 
is nothing in a numerous body that ought to inspire greater 
confidence. It is true, that our congress followed the ex- 
ai^ple of the Spanish tjortes ; but whoever copies from a 
deformed model, will he not increase its in^rfoctions ? 
And what shall we- come to, if we follow in every thing, 
that pernicious example ?" &c. &.c. 

The regulations governing the proceedings and specify- 
ing the powers of the junta, were then read by the minis- 
ter of state. The junta was empowered to frame a consti- 
tution ; but the ministers were to be admitted to discuss 
the project of one, and even the ordinary laws. The jun- 
t^ was in fact only the organ of the imperial will, and 
iatended and calculated rather to strengthen the absolute 
17 
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authority of the emperor, than to form a barrier to it. Th« 
financial minister submitted an exposure of the condition 
of the public revenue, to the junta, from which it appeared 
that the annual receipts amounted to only eight millions of 
dollars, whilst the expenditures exc^'^ded thirteen millions. 
The junta decreed a forced loan of two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, and to supply the pressing exigencies of 
the treasury, they ordered the seizure of the money detain** 
ed at Perote, which had been sent by Spanish merchants, 
to be embarked at Vera Cruz ; the emperor having first 
hinted to the Junta the situation of this money. 

Iturbide is not the only man whose ar^bition was greater 
than his talents; or who succeeded in usurping power 
which he had not the ability to maintain. It is fortunate 
that it was so ; as it would have been a teproach to Mex- 
ico and to America, that this crude usurpation, this con* 
temptibie tyranny shouJd have succeeded. It would have 
presented one of the most melancholy events in history ; a 
revolution for liberty, resulting in a despotic tyranny, a 
mere change of masters. It would have blasted all tho 
ff dits of the revolution, retarded the advancement ofpoliti- 
cal and social improvement in Mexico, and checked its na- 
tional prosperity and importance, besides affording a dan* 
g^rous example, and a dangerous neighbour to the Amer^ 
ican republics. The only legitimate object of a revolution 
is the establishment of liberty and a government founded 
on the will of the people. If this dbject is lost, aH is lost, 
as independence is of little value without it, since tyranny is 
essentially the same whether foreign or domestic : whether 
of long continuance or of recent origin. 

It is not less fortunate to the cause of liberty than to 
Mexico, that another has not been added to the example! 
of a noble struggle of a nation for lib^jty, ending in usur- 
pation and military despotism. 

Iturbide had no Sooner reached the goal of his ambition, 
than he began to perceive the instability of his power, and 
that the imperial diadem did not set so lightly or securely 
on his head, as he seems to have imagined that it would. 
In a fbw months the disaffection of the people, broke oat 
into open revolt. The republican standard was first raif* 
ed in Soto la Marina, and as the disaH^ction was gene* 
ral in the northern provinces, the people flocked to it, and 
the republicans would have been formidable, had not Gar- 
za their leader been totally destitvle of courage or cspaei- 
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ty, and fled on the first a^>pearai>ce of the imperial troopb, 
This revolt occurred io October 1822, and wats eoon fol- 
lowed by an event at Vera Cruz, which 1^ to important 
results. The royal garrison of the casile of San Juan Ul* 
oa, made an unsuccessful attempt to destroy the works 
that had been erected in the suburbs of the city of Vera 
Cru^, which occ^wsioned the junta to interdict all inter* 
course with the castle, and all commerce with Spain ; and 
likewise to prohibit the exportation from Mexico, of all 
goods or moaies belonging to European Spaniards. A 
correspondence was opened with the royal governor of tb« 
castle, without any satisfactory result. The emperor final* 
ly concluded that a personal interview would lead to aa 
accommodation, and on the 10th of November he left hit 
capital, and proceeded to Jalapa, passing through Puebla, 
where from the in^uence of the bishop, who had a princi* 
pal agency in the elevation of Iturbide, he was received 
with demonstrations of respect. At Jalapa, he learnt that 
the royal governor wodld on no considerations leave th^ 
castle, in consequence of which, commissioners were ap- 
pointed by both parties, to meet at Vera Cruz. After con- 
siderable discussion, they c<Hild not agree on terms of ap- 
«6mmodation, and separ«^ed without doing any thing. San- 
tana was governor of the city of Vera Cruz, an active 
officer, Avho had stormed and taken the place from the 
royalists. A dispute arose between him and Echavarri, 
who commanded the sotithern division of the army, and 
the latter officer preferred a complaint to the emperor, 
who immemately summoned Santana to appear before him. 
Knowing how much the, emperor was indebted to him for 
his elevation, and confident of his protection, he did not 
hesitate to obey the order ; but instead of being treated in 
the kind and friendly manner he expected, the emperor 
censured his conduct with severity, and dismissed him 
from his command as governor of Vera Cruz. His aston- 
ishment at this unexpected treatment, could only have beett 
equalled by his indignation, and suddenly leaving Jalapa, 
he returned to Vera Cruz with the greatest expj^dition, 
riding day and night, and arrived J)efore the n^s of his 
dismissal from his command. As nj&t a momentl-was'to be 
lost, he instantly ordered out his own regiment, 4nd laid 
before them his determination no longer to suj^port the 
despotic and odious government of Iturbide, who*", by for^ 
cibly dissolving the congress, and his arbitrary and tyran- 
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nical condact, had jastly fprfeited the confidence of the 
people and the army ; and concluded by exhorting them 
to use their afms in defence of the liberties of their conn- 
try^ and to add to the glory they had acquired in over-i 
throwing the despotism of Spain, by prostrating the tyrant 
Iturbide. These sentiments were received with acclama- 
tion, as they were in accordance with the opinions of all 
the officers of the garrison, who had suppressed them from a 
persuasion that their commander was strongly attached per- 
sonally, to the empetor. The republican standard was 
immmediately unfurled, and Santana addressed a letter to 
the emperor reminding him how much he was indebted 
lo him for his elevation, and of the regard he had always 
entertained for him ; but declaring that his arbitrary and 
tyrannical conduct, had rendered him unworthy the sta- 
tion he held, and justly forfeited thepdnfidence of the 
nation, which he had reduced to the greatest disorder 
and misery ; and that he felt it his duty to lay aside all 
personal cotisiderations, when the liberties of nis country 
were at stake. He reproached Iturbide with having viola- 
ted his oath, in dissolving the congress by force, and es- 
tablishing despotism in his own person ; declared his iib- 
tention of re-establishing the republic, and concluded by. 
advising the emperor to resign the crown, and throw him- 
self on the generosity of congress. 

No advice is less likply to be relished, than that whick 
tecoihmends to sovereigns the relinquishment of their pow- 
er, or any particle of it ; and the emperor instead of com- 
plying with the advice of Santana, immedia*ly ordered 
Echavarri wilh his division, to march against him. .San- 
tana proceeded to Puente del Rey, and fortified the place. 
The imperialists pursued the republicans, and several ac- 
tions were fought between them, but not of a decisive na- 
ture. The people did not rally round the republican 
standard, not having confidence in Santana, as he had for- 
merly been instrumental in promojting the ambitious pro- 
jects of Iturbide. Fortunately for* Mexico, several of the 
most distinguished of the republican generals had escaped 
all the perils to which they had been exposed, and at this 
conjuncture, came forward to aid the cause of liberty. 
The most distinguished, and the first who joined the repub- 
lican standard, was Quadalupe Victoria, who had been se- 
creted in the mountains from the period when by oppo- 
sing^ the ambition of Iturbi^le, he had rendered himself 
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obnoxious to the tyrant. He was at first appointed second 
in command, but Santana perceived that to inspire perfect 
confidence with the people, it was necessary to raise him 
to the chief command. The confidence and respect which 
the public felt in a man, who from the commencement of 
the refolution, under all vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
various changes which it had assumed, had been distin- 
guished, not more for his bravery than his patriotic devo- 
tion to the case of liberty, and his uniform republicanism, 
was immediately perceptible on his elevation to the chief 
Command of the republican forces. The people flocked to 
his standard from all quarters, and the spirit of revolt spread 
with rapidity through the different provinces. Echayarri, 
although a personal enemy to Santana, joined the republi- 
can cause, and an arrangement was entered into between 
him and Victoria. The united armies sent commissioners 
to Iturbide, to offer him terms of accommodation ; the 
basis of which, was the immediate assembling of a con- 
gress to form ^ republican constitution. Iturbide was not 
diposed to treat, but sent commissioners to Echavarri and 
his officers, to attempt to dissuade them from their purpose, 
but without success. The emperor marched with the 
small force he had, to Istapahica, a Small town twelve 
miles from the capital, where he took an advantageous posi- 
tion. The power of Iturbide crumbled to dust in tess time 
thah it had been acquired. The example of the army un- 
der Echavarri, was followed in the provincces, and the de- 
fection soon became general. The provinces of Oaxaca, 
Guadalaxara, Guanaxuato, and San Luis Potosi, declared 
against the imperial government, and imprisoned the empe- 
ror's commtinders ; and Queretaro, Valledolid, and the 
capitals of the other provinces, also seized and imprisoiled 
the imperial officers. The distinguished republican gen* 
erals, Guerrero and Bravo, who had remained in the capi- 
tal, under the jealous and vigilant eye 6f the government, 
escaped, and returning to the west, rallied the people, and 
appeared in arms against the usurpier. 

Under these portentous circumstances, Iturbide made 
proposals of accommodation, and was answered by a de- 
mand of the immediate assembling of a national oortes, and 
money sufficient to pay the troops. If the emperor had been 
disposed, he could not have complied with the last requisi- 
tion, except in paper money, of which he had issued fouf - 
millions on the 1st of January 1^83, and by a decree,;Hiad« 

17* 
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it a tender for one third part of the amount of any debt, and 
it was received for duties and taxes in the same proportion, 
hy the government. This currenqy immediately and rapidly 
depreciated, as was to have been expected, and contribir- 
ted greatly to increase the discontents of the people. The 
province of Puebla declared ' for the republicans, and a 
strong force being organized in the capital of the province, 
by the Marquis de Vivanco, who assumed the government 
of the city, the republican army advanced to Puebla. Here 
they were joined by Negrete and several other distinguish- 
ed officers, who deserted the sinking fortunes of the empe- 
ror. The republicans pushed forward their advanced 
guard, to San Martin de Tesmelucos. 

The emperor perceiving that the imperial game was 
drawing io a close, hastened to the capital, and on the 8th 
of March 1823, attempted to assemjble the members of the 
old congress who were in the capital to tender to them his 
resignation ; but few only could be induced to attend, and 
there not being a quorum, they declined to act. The im- 
perial diadem which once graced the brow of Iturbide, 
had now become a crown of thorns that pierced his soul. 
A monarch is deprived of the solace and support of friend- 
ship, as those who claim to be his friends, are not friends 
to his person but his power, and leave him when that de- 
parts. As the overthrow of Iturbide's power became more 
apparent, his partizans deserted him one after another, un- 
til he found himself entirely abandoned. -The man who 
had succeeded in acquiring supreme and despotic power, 
and whose will was law, and implicitly obeyed, in little 
more than one year. Was not only fallen so low, that '^ there 
were none so poor to do him reverence," but was tremb* 
ling for his own life. On the 19th of March 1823, he 
communicated to the congress liis resignation, and re- 
marks, '' That he accepted the crown with the greatest 
reluctance, and only to serve his country ; but from the mo- 
ment he perceived that his retaining possession of it might 
serve, if not as a cause, at least as a pretext for civil war, 
he determined to give it up ; that he did not abdicate be- 
fore, because there was no national representation, gen- 
erally recognized as such, to receive it. That as his 
presence in the country might serve as a pretext for dis- 
■entions, he will retire to some foreign land^ and asks 
only a fortnight to prepare for his departure ; and finally 
doUcits C0Dgr98B to pay his debts.^ 
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. lEomediately on forwarding this letter, he retired to Tul- 
^^ingo. This letter was referred to a committee, who 
reported against accepting the renunciation ofr the crown 
by Iturbide, as that might be construed to imply a right 
or lawfulness, to the power renounced ; but they recom- 
mended, not only to grant his request of departing from 
the country, but to allow him a pension for the mainte- 
nance of his family and suit, of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a year. This was certainly a singular document. There 
seems a strange^inconsistancy, in. being so scrupulous about 
accepting the abdication of Iturbide, from an apprehen- 
sion that it might imply a .concession of his right to the 
crown, and at the same time to permit him to retire on a 
princely pension. Did not the allowance of a princely in- 
come, imply some acknowledgment of a right to the power 
resigned ? If, as was undoubtedly the case, he had no 
better right to sovereign power than that of usurpation ; 
he had justly forfeited his life as the greatest of all treasons^ 
in overturning by military force, a free government, and 
establishing a despotism 6n its ruins. What greater felony 
can be committed than to rob an entire people of their 
liberties. It is to be presumed, however, that the liberal 
• conduct towards Iturbide, proceeded from considerations 
of policy, as he had, many partizans in the country, and 
perhaps in fact, from a regard to his services in breaking 
down the royal government ; and whatever may be thought 
of the propriety of granting him the pension, the policy 
was undoubtedly correoi^ so far as it respected his person- 
al security ; but his subsequent conduct shows how mis- 
applied was the munificence of the government. 

The report of the committee was accepted, and the cx- 
eraperor was escorted by General Bravo, to Antigua, near 
. Vera Cruz, where on the lUh of May 1823, he embarked 
en board of an English vessel for Leghorn, with his fam- 
ily and suit, consisting of twenty-five persons. « 

The republican troqps entered the capital on the 27th 
of May, and the old congress -was soon after assembled. 
It immediately established a provisional government, and 
appointed a triplicate executive, consisting of Generals 
Victoria, Bravo, and Nerete ; the two first are natives, dis- 
tinguished for their patriotism, talents and services, and the 
last is an European, justly esteemed for his integrity and 
talents. Steps were immediately taken, for the convoca- 
tion of a new congress, and the people in the election,. 
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were careful to exclude the royalists, the partizans of ftur^ 
bide, and the advocates for the plan of Iguala. The new 
congress a^einbled and entered on the subject of fra^iing 
a constitution of ffovemment. This was now a subject 
that engrossed public attention, and the only source of di* 
vision or dissention, as neither the royalists or the adhe- 
rents^f Iturbide were sufficiently formidable, to occasion 
disturbances among the people, or anxiety to the govern- 
ment. The people were divided into two parties relative 
to the constitution, one being in favour of ^a confederative 
government, like that of the United States, and the other 
preferring a central or consolidated republic Hfce that of 
Colombia. 

Sometime in March 1823, before the republican army 
entered the capital, General Santana with «ix hundred 
troops, sailed from Vera Cruz, and landing at Tampico^, 
advanced rapidly into the interior, as far as San Luis Po* 
soti, where he established his head-quarters, and imme- 
diately declared himself protector of the federal republic. 
But as it was suspected that his object was, to place him- 
self at the head of one of the two parties for the advance- 
ment of his own views, he was not supported even by the 
advocates of the federal plan. The government having sent 
a force against him, he was obliged to submit, and was 
brought to the capital and confined. 

After the overthrow of the royal government by Iturbide, 
and the treaty with O'Donoju, on tl^ basis of the plan of Ig- 
uala, Spain, although obstinately ftfusing to acknowledge 
the independence of Mexico, made no effort to regain her 
authority over it, and it had been in point of fact, entirely 
independent of Spain, who had not been a party to any 
of the dissentions and wars which had existed. Daring 
the administration of Iturbide, commissiopers were sent to 
Mexico from Spain, but were not permitted to enter the 
country ,%nd they l^ad remained in the castl^ of San Juan 
de Uloa, which was in the possession of the royalists. This 
fortress still continues in the hands of the Spaniards, and 
is the only foothold which Spain has had in Mexico, since 
the arrangement withO'Donoju in 1820. After the fall of 
Iturbide, the Spanish commissioners were allowed to enter 
the Mexican territories, and the new government appointed 
General Victoria to treat with them, and designated Xala- 
pa as the place for the meeting of the parties. Soon after 
the negotiations were commenced, they were broken off in 
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cooaequence of the cftstle of San Juan de Uloa, firing on 
yie city of Vera Cruz. This was occasioned by the re- 
publican government attempting to fortify the island of 
Sacrificios, on the <^posite point of land, to form a new 
port of entry, for the purpose of avoiding the exactiops 
which all vessels entering the harbor were subjected to, by 
the governor of the castle. . If this plan had been carried 
into execution, it would have deprived the garrison of all 
means of maintaining themselves ; and the govern(Hr was 
compelled to make use of force to prevent the erection of 
the works, and the plan was obliged to be relinquished. 
The government immediately published a decree, inter- 
dicting all commercial intercourse with Spain. 

After the departure of the cidevant emperor, his parti- 
zans attempted to -excite civil commotions, but they were 
too few in numbers, and too well known, and watched, to 
occasion any alarm to the government or to endanger the 
public tranquility. The ctnly remaining source of public 
dissention, was the difference of opinion ai^ to the form of 
government about to be established. Congress were divi- 
ded as well as the people,, on the subject, and in some of 
the provinces, the inhabitants wece thrown into great alarm 
and agitation, from an apprehension that congress intend- 
ed to establish a central government ; in several district! 
the excitement was so great as to occasion civil commo- 
tions, and an^open revolt against the government. Wheth- 
er the convention intended to have established a central 
system, in preference to a federative one or not, these 
strong indications of public opinion, no doubt had great 
influence in inducing it to adopt the latter. It was per« 
ceived that unanimity in the congress could alone quiet 
the existing dissentions, and ensure respect to the govern- 
ment which might be established. Accordingly, a consti- 
tution on the federative plan, was prepared und adopted 
with great unanimity ; and on the second of February 
1824, wa6 ^orn to in the capital^ amidst the rejoicings and 
acclamations of the people. The system is similar to that 
of the United States, and consists of a general or national 
government, and local or state governments in the provin- 
ces. After the adoption of the system, the congress and 
people proceeded with order and harmony, to organize both 
the national and state governments, and to set all the poli- 
tical machinery in operation. 
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In the monfli <^ January, previous to the adq>tion of tke 
oonstitution, a disturbance occurred in the province of 
Puebla, in con«e<pience of Geheral Echavarri, who com- 
manded there, refusing to obey the orders of the executive. 
The reasoi^ of such strange conduct^ or Mrhat were his dp- 
signs, did not satisfactorily appear. This officer is an, 
European by birth, but had contributeji essentially to the 
establishment of the republic, by joining Victoria and 
San tana, ^hich became the signal for a general revolt 
against Iturbide. General Guerrero, at the head of a few 
troops marched to quell the insurrection, and Echavarri 
being deserted by bis troops, was seized and sent a pris-- 
oner to* the capital, which terminated the insurrection with- 
out bloodshed. The public mind however, was not settled, 
and this disturbance lyas soon followed by an insurrection, 
headed by one Hermandez, at Cuemavaca, which General 
Guerrero was sent to suppress, and effected it without dif- 
ficulty. But not far from the same time, a more extensile 
and alarming disaffection appeared in the .capital, that 
threatened more serious consequences. A formidable op- 
position, or faction, had been organized, including the 
garrison and its commander, the object of which was to 
compel congress to dismiss all the Europeans from office,.^ 
The Exclusive employment of European Spaniards, to th<t 
entire exclusion of the natives, or Creoles, had always been 
regarded, not only as a great grievance in itself, but as the 
fertile source of the oppressions of the colonial system. 
The new government had neglected to remove this source 
t>f political evil, but suffered the Europeans still to hold 
most of the offices, in consequence, us is supposed^ of at» 
taching a mistaken importance to their being familiar witii 
the routine of public duties, and from their connexion by 
marriage with the wealthy and influential creole families. 
This conduct of the government, was regarded by many a^ 
equally impolitic and unjust, and the garrison, with Lobato 
at their head, demanded of congress the imtnediate re* 
moval of all European Spaniards from office. Congress 
with great firmness resolved to maintain its authority ; and 
with the assistance of the numerous friends of the govern- 
ment, made great exertions to induce the garrison to return 
to their duty, and to collect and embody a forc^ sufficient 
to intimidate, and, if necessary, to put down the insurgents. 
Instead of complying with the demand, congress ordered 
l^obato to appear before them, and after two day's negotia,- 
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tiofi, be delivered himself ^ to the gorernment, and ia 
GonsideraticNi thereof was pardoned. LieatenanV-coloDd 
Staboii, an Italian by birth, and some other officers obsti- 
nately refused to submit ; but were finally abandoned bj 
their adherents, who delivered them up to the government^ 
and Staboli was sentenced to be shot, by a court martial. 

There is but one evidence, that a king is more than 
nortal, and that is the fact, fully proved by history, that 
when an individual has once become a king, he can no 
longer live as a man. It is, with him, out Ctiesar^ out nihil 
•'—he must be a king, or nothing ; he cannot exist as a 
man. This truth was not more strongly illustrated by the 
great Napoleon^ than by the humble Jturbide. The former's 
example, and all the lessons of history, were lost on the cide- 
vant emperor of Mexico, and the generosity of -the govern- 
ment towards him, instead of producing a deep sense of 
gratitude, and preparing his mind to be content to follow 
the paths of wisdom, which are pleasantness and peace, it 
probably contributed to lead him into the mad course of 
amlHftion, which proved his ruin. Imperial power appears 
yever to have been id>sent from his mind, after his banish* 
ment from Mexico. Whether he had any correspondence 
with his partisans in the Mexican Republic^ or not, it is cer- 
iain that he soon meditated retiming to Mexico. He was 
the more in haste to return, as he asserts, from an appre- 
hension that the ministers of the powers of the iioly alliance 
at the Court of Tuscany, would attempt to frustrate his in- 
tentions. He arrived in England in February, 1824, when 
he addressed a letter to the Mexican Congress, in which he 
communicates his intention of returning to America, al- 
though in direet violation of the decree of yie 8th of Aprils 
t&Ufi ; and gives as a reason, the hostile designs of the 
powers of Et^ope against the new world, which would 
^pon be developed ; and his wish to be in a situation where 
he might fly to the aid of his countrymen, if they should de- 
sire his services. He submits to the congress, whether his 
services, in & military capacity only, may not be of soma 
utility, in uniting the public voice, and contributing with 
his sword to secure the independence and liberty of his 
ceuntry. He assures the congress of his ability to bring 
arms, amntanition, clothing, and money « declares that his 
enly object t& to wA in aecuring the liberty of Mexico, and 
that when^ that is established, he shall eheerfolly retire to 
y ri fe te Kfe^ Beii^ ApfH^ised of bin intentiooff, congress in- 
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Stead of abrogating the decree by which he was exiled, dr 
inviting him to return, to assist in a military capacity in 
securing the liberties of his country, immediately passed a 
decree, declaring Iturbide a traitor and outlaw, the first 
moment he should enter any part of the territory of the re- 
public, under any title or pretence whatsoever ; also declar- 
ing all persons traitors, who should by any means whatev- 
er, aid or encourage Iturbide's return to the republic, or 
any other foreign invader, and that they should be judged 
conformably to the law of the 27th pf September 1^3. 
This decree bore date the 28th of- April 1824 ; and the 
executive was charged with its execution, and with caus« 
ing it to be published and circulated through the confede- 
racy. These effective measures did not prevent a conspir- 
acy being formed iux^the capital, for the purpose of over- 
turning the present government, and the restoration of 
Iturbide, which was, afterwards discovered. 

The constitutional congress passed a decree on the 28tfa 
of June 1824, for the establishment of public faith and na- 
tional credit, which recognizes the debts contracted under 
the government of the viceroys, to the 17th of September 
1810, when the independence of the nation was established ; 
and all debts contracted with the Mexican people. by the 
viceroys, where the loans were made by compulsion or invol- 
untarily, from the 17th September 1810, to the entrance of 
the Mexican army into the capital in the ^ear 1821. The 
decree also recognizes all debts contracted for the service 
of the nation by the independent chiefs, from the dechu-a- 
tion of independence, to the entrance of the army into the 
capital, and those of the army of Iguala, or liberating arrty, 
until its occup^ion of the capital ; and also all debts con- 
tracted by the established governors, from the first epoch 
of independence. This decree is founded on the prin- 
ciple, as it respects the authority of Spain, that the Mexican 
nation was not lawfully subjected to that authority, after 
the declaration of its independence, and therefore it does 
not acknowledge the loans which were voluntarily made 
to the viceroys after that period, as such an act was aiSbrd- 
ing voluntary aid to the unlawful government, attempting 
to enslave the nation, and in one sense, was an act ^ 
hostility against the rightful government. It seems to be 
somewhat doubtful, whether the debts contracted by Itur* 
bide after his dissolution of the congress, are included in 
this decree ; the debts of the liberating army, are recog- 
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lu^ced down to the time of its entering the capital only ; so 
that there is no clause in the decree, which would include 
the debts created by Tturbide, unless it is that recognizing 
those of the " estal^ished governors." We should think 
that this was intended to include the contracts of Iturbide, 
during his rash and foolish usurpation, as he was an estab» 
lished governor de facto. On the 13th of July, the con- 
gress passed a decree prohibiting the importation of slaves, 
under the penalty of confiscation of the vessel and its car- 
go, if any, and the captain, owner, and purchaser of the 
slaves, to suffer ten years imprisonment. Slaves are free 
the moment they land on the Mexican soil. 

The conspiracy in the Mexican capital was discovered, 
and twentji persons implicated, were arrested, Among whom 
were several general officers, a number of colonels, and 
some citizens of distinction. The papeis of the conspira* 
tors were headed, '^God, independence, and the hero of 
Iguala ;" it is said, that a woman acted as secretary. The 
criminals were brought to trial before a council of war, and 
two of them sentenced to death, and the rest to perpetual 
banishment. Afiber this premature explosion of the con- 
piracy, the infatuated Iturbide landed at Soto la Marina 
in disguise, on the I4th of July 1824. He came in an 
English brig with Charles de Beneskie, a foreigijcr, 
who pretended that his object was to treat with the Mexi- 
can government concerning a plan of colonization, and 
that he had powers for that purpose, from three Irish cap- 
italists of London. Beneskie presented himself to Gene* 
ral Garza, military commandant, who inquired concerning 
Iturbide, and was informed by Beneskie, that he left him 
at London, residing quietly with his family. Iturbide be- 
ing disguised, passed himself as the companion of Benes- 
kie, who was permitted to go into the country, and thus 
attempted to advance into the interior. On the 16th, 
General Garza was informed by an officer who command- 
ed a detachment of troops, that he had seen Beneskie, with 
another person in disguise, proceeding into the interior, 
which excited his suspicion. General Gar2;a immediately 
went in pursuit with some troops, and overtook them at 
Arrogas, and immediately recognized in the disguised 
person, Don Augustin Iturbide, arrested him and convey- 
ed him «inder a strong guard, to Soto la Marina. Gen- 
eral Garza communicated the arrest of Iturbide to the 
provincial congress of the state of Tamanlipas, then in 
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session, which resolved that the decree of the general con- 
gress of the 28th of April 1824, be carried into immediate 
effect, and ordered the minister of state, to cause Iturbide 
to be immediately executed. Accordingly, he was shot in 
the town of Padillia, on the 19th of July 1824. Thus 
terminated the mad career of Don Augustin Iturbide, the 
first, and it is hoped it may long be said the last dsurper 
of sovereign power in America. The wife and two chil- 
dren of Iturbide accompanied him, the rest of his family 
and suit were left in London. This event relieved the 
republic from one source of apprehension, and one cause 
of the vacillation of public opinion ; by annihilating forever 
the hopes and designs of the partizans of a military 
usurper. It tended to concentrate public opboon in fa- 
vour of the political system which had been adopted, and 
to give stability and energy to the government. 

Since this period, the public tranquility has not been 
disturbed in Mexico by civil commotions ; the government 
has been administered with success^ and has enjoyed the 
increasing confidence of all classes of the population. 

On the 1st of May 1825, the Asia seventy-four, and 
briff Constante, two Spanish ships of war which sailed fi'om 
Callao, after the victory of Ayacucho, with some Spanish 
officers on board, under the command of Don Josse Marti- 
nez, surrendered to the Mexican government in Monter- 
ry, and on the 11th of June, they, arrived at Acapulco. 
By the articles of capitulation, the Asia and Constante, 
with their armaments and crews, were placed at the dispo* 
sal of the Mexican government, which guaranteed the 
safety of the individusds on bosu-d, their property and rights 
according to the laws of the federation. The command- 
er Martinez, and his officers and crews, engaged to swear 
to the independence of Mexico ; and |hose persons who 
wished to go to Spain or any other of the Spanish posses- 
sions, the government engaged to grant passports, and 
affordjUiem assistance. 

T£e only foreign relations which the Mexican federa- 
tion has established, is with the United States, and the 
independent governments of South America. 

Mexico as well as the other American states, made an 
attempt to secure the countenance and assistance of the 
United States. In 1816, the congress sent Doctor«Herre- 
ra to Washington, but his mision was productive of no 
advantages, at (east as it respected the policy of the gor« 
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Imminent. Mexico as. well ad the other independent states, 
at one period felt some apprehension that the allied powers 
in Europe which interfered in the internal concerns of 
Spain, would extend their kind offices, to her possessions 
on this side the atlantic ; hut the disposition manifested by 
Great Britain, has removed such apprehensions, as her 
.ministers have declared, that England would not agree to 
any cession Spain might make of the states which were de 
facto released from her dominion. 

Mexico, has probably received less aid from foreigners, 
than most of the other new republics ; some enterprises 
liave been undertaken from the United States, against the 
Texas country, but these have had no influence on the 
great contest ; and some individuals from the United 
States and the British isles, have engaged in the Mexican 
service i but she has had no foreign succor of any import- 
ance ; the Mexican patriots have maintained the long and 
sanguinary struggle alone, without allies and without as- 
sistance ; and by their own valour and perseverance, have 
overcome both foreign and domestic tyranny. 

Mexico has maiatained relations of amity with the other 
states engaged in the same cause, hot has received no di- 
rect succour from any of them. As these states belonged 
to the empire, , are engaged in the same struggle for their 
freedom, and as their political destiny must undoubtedly 
be the same, it was natural and politic that they should 
be closely united, and their efforts be uniform and in con- 
cert, in the common cause in which they are engaged. 
To unite them more closely, Colombia has proposed a gen- 
eral confederacy, to be composed of all the states of what 
was Spanish America. This plan has been acceded to 
by Peru and Chile, who have concluded treaties with Col- 
ombia to give it effect. Don Miguel Santa Maria, minis- 
ter from Colombia, proposed this union to the Mexican 
government, during the regency of Iturbide, without suc- 
cess ; but after the establishment of the republic, the nego- 
tiations were renewed in 1823, and resulted in a treaty 
between the two republics, forming the basis of a family 
compact, calculated to unite all the new states, for the de- 
fence of their liberty and independence, and the encour- 
agement of their commerce, and mutual interests.* In the 
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year 1S17, the executire of the United States sent Messrs. 
Bland, Rodney, and Graham, as commissioners to visit the 
new governments in ^anish America, to ascertain their 
political condition ; and in 1822, congress formally and 
solenmly acknowledged their independence ; and the same 
year a minister was sent from the United States to Mexico, 
and Mr. Poinsett is now residing there in that capacity. 
No other power has acknowledged, formally, the indepen- 
dence of Mexico ; but England, France, Portugal, and 
Holland, admit the Mexican flag into their ports, and 
maintain commercial relations with Mexico. 

The republic at the present time, is strengthening its 
marine ; the Asia seventy-four, and the Constante, it is 
said, are to be brought round to the Atlantic side. Wheth- 
er the government has any other views in increasing ite 
naval force, than defensive preparation, is not known, but 
in that point of respect, it is evidently an object highly 
important. 
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CHAPTER X!. 

General divisions of the country — its mountains, rivers, 
hays^ and harbours'-^the country subject to earthquakes 
— agricultural productions of the country — commerce — 
civU divisions — -principal towns — Guatamaia — Leon — 
government and history. 

The Republic of Ouatamala, or of the United Provinces 
of the Centre of America, compriseis the territory that was 
formerly included in the captain-generalcy of Guatamala, 
with the exception of the territory of Chiapa, which has 
since been attached to the Mexican federation. The 
former captain-generalcy extended from about 82 degrees 
to 94 degrees of west longitude, and from 8 to 17 degrees 
of north latitude. The territory of the present Republic 
of the Centre, of America, is bounded on the west by the 
province of Chiapa ; on the north-west, by Yucatan ; on 
the south-east by Veragua, in Colombia ; on the south 
and south-west, by the Pacific ; and on the north by 
the Atlantic Ocean, or Gulf of Mexico. Its length along 
the coast may be estimated at about seven hundred miles. 
The distance, from sea to sea, in no place exceeds four 
hundred miles, but at each end, it is not halt that distance. 
This territory is now divided into fourteen states, or pro- 
vinces ; four of which are situated on the Pacific, five on 
the Atlantic, and five in the interior. The Pacific coast 
of this territory, like .that of Peru, is traversed by the ridge 
of the Andes, which presents several lofly peaks, iq the 
18* 
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height of nearly fifteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The waters of this territory are unrivalled for their con- 
venience, and the great facilities they afford to commercial 
intercourse with every other part of the world. The whole 
southern and south*w^stern border of the country, is 
^ilished by the gentle Pacific, the qoeen of oceans ; and 
the whole of its northern border, by the Atlantic, or com- 
modious Gulf of Mexico, the great Mediterranean Sea of 
the American continent. Both the Pacific and the Atlantic 
coasts are indented with numerous bays and harbours ; the 
most considerable of which is the great bay of Honduras, 
on the Atlantic side. The bottom of this bay communi- 
cates with an extensive sheet of water, called the Gulf, or 
Lake of Dolee. Into this gulf are discharged several 
streams, the principal of which is the Rio de Verapaz. 
The most considerable interior waters of this territory, are 
the lakes Nicaragua and Leon which are connected together, 
forming the most extensive and beautiful sheets of water, 
nearly three hundred miles in circumference. They dia* 
charge their waters into the ocean, by the river San Juan^ 
the course of which is about 90 miles. The waters of the 
Nicaragua, and its outlets, are said to furnish one of the 
most favourable and practicable routes for a ship canal, or 
water communication, between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The distance from Lake Leon, (which communicates, as 
has been observed, with Lake Nicaragua,) to the Pacific 
ocean, is said by some authorities to be thirty miles, and by 
others, to be only fifteen ; the land is level all the way across 
to the Pacific. It is stated, thjy, the outlet of the Nicara- 
gua, the San Juan, might be so deepened with little ex- 
pense, as to be made navigable. A survey of this route is 
already projected ; and should it be carried into effect, and 
the report be favourable, it is not improbable that this great 
work of uniting the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic, 
which has awakened the attention of this age of enterprize 
and improvement, may soon be undertaken and finally ac- 
complished, by which event the Nicaragua and its waters 
will become the great thoroughfare for the commercial 
world. 

Veragua, in the province of the same name, is remarka- 
We for the verdant hue of its waters, from whence it receiv- 
ed the name of Verdes Aguas. There are various other 
rivers in this territory, that discharge their waters into both 
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the Atlatitie and Pacific, but their courses have not been 
accurately described. 

The principal seaports are Sansonata, on the Pacific, 
ninety miles south*west of the city of Guatamala ; Onoa, 
in 16 degrees north latitude ; Truxillo, and Puerto Caval- 
los, on the Bay of Honduras. The northern coast, of Hon- 
duras is called the Musqoito shore, and is inhabited by the 
Musquito Indians, an indolent ignorant race, much attach** 
ed to the British, who have settlements on the Balize river, 
which falls into the Bay of Honduras ; they ascend the 
river two hundred miles, for the purpose of cutting log- 
Wood. 

Guatamala lies wholly within the tropics ; and enjoys a^ 
climate similar to that portion of Mexico lying within the 
same zone — a climate peculiar to America, which has none 
of the varieties of the seasons, and which embraces in the 
same degree of latitude, a graduation of temperature from 
the desolating heat of a tropica] sun, to the atmosphere of 
perpetual frost. This seems almost a derangement of na- 
ture, as the frigid, the temperate, and the torrid zones, are 
brought together under the equator. The temperature 
does not depend on the degree of latitude, but on the 
elevation from the sea. The country, like Mexico, from 
the peculiarity of its climate, produces the cerealia, or 
grains of temperate climates, and likewise the fruits, in the 
same latitude with the productions of the tropics. 

In the states of Guatamala and Honduras, the vallies 
are well watered, and the streams overflowing their banks. 
The soil is extremely fertile. On the low and marshy 
shpre of the Bay of Hondijjras, log-wood abounds of a most 
excellent quality. This bay includes a compass of five 
hundred miles, and is of dangerous navigation. There 
are several islands oq the ooast of this bay, one of which, 
called Rattan, is about thirty miles in length, and long 
the resort of pirates ; and to prevent their depredations, 
the British established a settlement on it. The province, 
or State of Guatamala, has been much subject to earth- 
quakes ; and the city of that name, which formerly stood in 
a beautiful valley near the west coast, was reputedly des- 
troyed by volcanic eruptions, which occasioned it to be 
removed to its present situation, on a plain, about twenty- 
four miles from its former scite. The province of Nicar- 
agua has also been visited by earthquakes ; and on the west 
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border of the lake, near the town of Grenada, is a volcanie 
mountain. 

The agricultural productions of this republic are various 
and abundant, of which the following are the principal — 
indigo, tobacco of a superior quality, cocoa, vanilla, sarsa- 
patilla, woods of various kinds, balsam, sugar, tar, pitch, 
rice, C(Nrn, wheat, cotton, copper, silver,^ld, hides, spices, 
ginger, honey, and gums. At New-Segovia, and other 
places, there are valuable silver and gold mines, which are 
worked. 

The chief articles of exportation are cocoa, cattle, indi- 
go, cotton, and dye-woods. The log-wood trade, and that 
in the indigo of Guatamala, have been the most important. 
As early as 1730, the British established a settlement on 
Black River, seventy-five miles to the east of Honduras, and 
another on a navigable stream, near Cape Gracios a Diod, 
for the purpose of the log-wood trade. At the latter place 
there is a spacious and secure road for ships The country 
being extremely level, these small streams are navigable a 
considerable distance, and are ascended for the purpose of 
cutting dye-woods. The log^wood cut here is of the best 
quality, and superiiur to that on the bprders of the Bay of 
Campeachy. 

The indigo of Guatamala is of excellent quality, and has 
long been an important article of commerce. The rich 
pastures of Guatamala, covered with perpetual verdure, 
support vast herds of cattle ; and hides form a considerable 
article of commerce. . A coasting trade is carried on with 
San Bias, in Mexico, Panama, in Colombia, and Lima, in 
Peru ; the town of Granada, as well as Guatamala, is a 
place of considerable commercial activity. The revolution 
which is calculated to give a stimulus to industry of every 
kind, cannot fail, should the republic continue tranquil, to 
promote the commerce of a country so advantageously situ- 
ated foi trade, and possessii^ such great and diversified 
agricultural resources. 
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PROVINCES OF GUATAMALA. 

















[ncrease of 




Popula- 


Popula- 


10 per ct. 




tion in 


tion in 


for 10 yrt. 




1778. 


1796. 


to 1823. 


PROVINCE OF CHIAPA, 








the most western on the Paci- 








fie. • 








Popalation, ...... 


69,253 


99,001 


128,025 


District of Ciudad Real. 








Principal Towns. 








Ciudad Real, 


• 






San Fernando, 








Guadaloupe, 








Smacantan, 








Chamula, 








Los Llanos, 








Comitan, 








Ocosingo, 








Palenque. 








District of Tuxtla. 








Principal Towns, 








Tuxtla, k 


' 






Chiapa de Indios, 




N. 




Techatlan. 




. 




District op Socokusco. 








Principal Towns, 








Escuintla, 








Tapachula. 








PROVINCE OF SUCHIL- 








TEPEQUES. 








' Population, 


17,S35 




^26,953 


Principal Towns, 








Suchiltepeques, 








Mazatenango, 








Lorenzo el Real, 








Coyutenango, 






1 


Zamayague, . 








Retaluleuch, 








Sacatepeques. 








Carried forward, . . 


86,788 




154,978 
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Popula- 




Increase ol 




tion in 




10 per ct. 




1778. 




for 10 yrs. 
to 1823. 


Brought forward, , 


86,788 




154,978 


PROVINCE OF ESCUIN- 








TLA. 








Population, ..... 


24,978 




38,30d 


District op EsctriNTLA. 








Prindpcd Towns, 








Eflcuintla, 






' 


Masagua. 




' 




District of Guazacapan, 






^ 


Principsd Towns. . 








GuazacapaD. 








Cbiquimulilla. 








PROVINCE OP ZONZO- 








NATE. 








Population, .....* 


'20,248 


- 


44,d59 


Principal Towns, ^ 








Zonzonate, 




' 




Acajutla^ 








Aguachapa, 








Izalco. 








PROVINCE OP SAN SAL- 






^ 


VADOR, the most eastern 








province on the Pacific, 


J' 






Population, , . » . . 


137,270 




311,034 


District op Santa Ana. 








Principal Towns. 








Santa Ana, 






> 


Chulchuapa, 








Metapas. 








District op San Salvador. 








Principal Towns. 


, 






San Salvador, 








Nejapa, 








Zejutla, 








San Jacinto, 








Sochitolo, 








Cojutepeque, 








Texacuangos, 








Carried forward, . . 


278,284 


449,35'?' 
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Increase of 




Popnla- 




10 per ct. 




tion iQ 




for ten yr«. 




1778. 




(0 1823. 


Brought forward, . . . 


278,284 




449,367 


Olauiila, 








Toracatepeque, 








Chalalenango, 








Masagua. 








District op San Vicente. 








Principal Toums* 








Lorehzana, or San Vicente, 








Sacatecoluca, 








Apastepeque, / 








Istepeque, 








Tepetilan. 








District op San Miguel. 








Principid Towns, 






- 


San Miguel, 








Chinameca. 








PROVINCE OP VERA 








PAZ, the most western pro- 


J « 






vince on the Atlantic, 






79,80? 


Population, 


53,138 




Principal Towns. 








San Domfcgo, Coban the 








capital, 


• 






Rabinal, 








Salama, 








Cahabin. 








District op P^ten includes 








the Lake of Itza or Peten, 








about 26 leagues in cir- 








cumference, situated be- 








tween Ver Paz* Cfaiapa 








and Yucatan. On a large 








Island two leagues from 








the shore, called Peten, 








stands the Fortress of Los 








•Remedios. 








PROVINCE OPCHiaUI- 








MULA. 




' 




Population, . . . . , 


6«,423 




80,240 


jCarried forward, . . . 


382,846 


609,399 
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Increaseot 
10 per ct. 
for 10 yrs. 
to 1823. 



Popula- 
tion in 
1791. 



Popula- 
tion in 
1791. 



Brought forward, . . . 
District op Acasaguast 

LAN. 

Principal Towns. 
Acasaguastlan and Zacapa 
District op Chiquimuala. 

Principal Towns, 
Chiquimula de la Sierra and 

Santiago Esquipolas. 
PROVINCE OF HONDU^ 

RAS. 
Population, .... 



382,845 



609,399 



District op Comazaoua, 
Principal Towns. 
Truxillo, 
Gracia&a Dios, 
New Valladolidj'^or Comaya- 

gua, the capita] of Hondu 

ras, 
Buena Vista, 
Trumfo de la Cruz, 
Naco, 
Tula, 
Olanchito, 
Sonaguera, 
Yaro, 
Tencoa, 
Olancho, 
Morolicha. 
Copan. 
District of Tegucigalpa. 

Principal Towns, 
Tegucigalpa, 
Xeres la Frontera, in the 

Valley of Cholucteca and 

El Corpus. 



Qltried forward, . , 



93,501 



126,938 



382,845 



786,337 
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Increase of 
10 per ct. 
for 10 yts. 
to 1823. 



Popola- 
Uon in 

1778. 




Brought forward, » . ^ 
PROVINCE OP NICARA 
GUA. 

Papulation, ., . . . ,, 

District of Leon ; besides 
the capital of the same 
name, contains the cities 
Grenada and New Segoria; 
and the towns of Nicara-* 
gua, Esteli Alcoyapa, Vil- 
hi Nneva and Mksaya — 
Grenada is situated near 
the Lake of Nicaragua. 
District op MAtAOALPA. 
District of Realejo. 
Princmal Towns. 

Realejo and el Vieijo. 

District of Subtiava— Co^ 
ii(d town of the s^Eone name, 
District of Nicota.* 

Nicoya, the capital. 

PROVINCE OF COSTA 
RICA, the most etutern 
province on the Atkmtic, 

Population, 

City of Cartago, the capital, 
PrindpSl Towns. 

San Jose, 

Villa Vieja, 

Villa Hermosa, 

Esparza, 

Baguses, 

Ujanas. 
Between Nicaragua and Co* 

mayagua are the provinces of 

Zagrezgalpa and Zdogalpa, 

peq>led by Indians, who have 



382,845 



100,926 



Gamed forward^ 



10 



736,387 



164,374 



24,536 



514^ 



37,716 



938»4S7 
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Increase of 
10 per cent. 
for 10 year* 
to 1823. 



Brought forward, . . 
Bot been converted to the 
Christian Religion. — They 
are called indiscrhnii\ately 
Xicaques, Moscos and Sam- 
bos. 

PROVINCE OF TOTON- 

ICAPAN,^Ae most western 

of the interior provinces 

Population, .... 

DiSTEICT OP GUBGUITBNANGO 

Principal Towns, 
Conception, 
Gucguit^ango, 
Chiantla, 
Sacapulas, 

Yectatan and Motocmto. 
District op Tolonicafan. 

Principal Towns. 
Tolonicapan, 

Cahcaiu and Sija. ^„^„ 

PROVINCE, OF aUEZ- 

ALTENANGO. 

Population, • v • • • 

Principal Towns, 
Quezdtenanga, 
Sactatepeque, 

Tazumulco. ^^ _, ^» . 
PROVINCE OF SOLOLA 

Population 

District op Solola. 

Principal Towns. 

Solola, cdled by the Indians 

Tecpanatitlan, 
duiche, called at the time ol 

the conquest Utotlan, the 

residence of the Sovereigns 

ofCluiche. 



614,307 



58;20C 



GmM forward, 



938,427 



89,083 



28,568 



27,958 



43,857 



42,966 



629,028 



1,114,882 
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Brought forward, . . 

District of AtitLan. 
Capital town of the same 
name. 

PROVINCE OP CHIMAlr 
TENANGO, 

Population, . . . . . 

Principal Twons, 
Chimaltenango, 
Tecpanguatemala, 
Patzuno, 
Comalapam, 
Patzizia, 
Itzapa, 
Xilotepeque. 

PROVINCE OF SACA 
Td^EaUES, the most east- 
em of the interior pMvin 
ces. 
Popi^tion, . . . . . 

The city of Guatamala 
which contained in 1796 
24,434 inhabitants, the capi 
tal of the kingdom, is sitnat 
ed in this province. 

The Principal Toums are : 
La Antigua Guatamala, 
Sacatepeques, 
Petapa, 
Amatitan, 
Texar, 
Mixco, * 

Carried forward, . . . 



Popula- 
tion in 

1778. 



40,082 



75,220 



744,325 



.iQciease* of 
10 per ceDt. 
for 10 yean, 
tol8i23. 



1,114,332 



61,616 



11S,634 



l,291,i 



,582 
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ilncreMe of 
10 per cent, 
for 10 years 
to 1828. 



Brought fornrard, . . . 

Piiiiila, 
Asuncion, 
Guadalonpe, 
The population of Honduraf 
in 177&omitted, . . 

Tot^,* 




1,291,582 



1,201,582 



Prindpdl Towns — ^The city ^f Guatamala. is the capital 
of the republic ; and stands in a beautiful interior plain, in 
latitude 14 degrees north. It is a large town, containing 
a university, and numerous convents and chi^rches, with a 
population, estimated by some at forty thousand, by others 
at twenty-four thousand. 

Leon, the capital of the S|ate of Nicaragua, is situated 
near thej^acific, on the south-west border of the lake of the 
same name, distinctly seen from the hill of St. Petre, in 
the vicinity, and from which the roar of the sea may be 
frequently heard, although the distance is twelve mles. 
The climate is warm, but the torn is healthy ; the publie 
offices of the province are located here ; its public build- 
ings consist of a cathedral, a university, and three coni^nts. 
The population of Leon, aqd that of the two adjoining 
parishes, amounts to thirty-two thousand. 

The other principal towns are Granada, Nicaragua, 
Masaya, and San Salvador. Conception is a small 
place, near a ruin of the same name. Santa Fe, is a small 
town, and a bishop see, in the middle of the ancient pro- 
vince of Veragua. Santiago, a small place, and bishop see, 
|n the middle of the province of Costa Rica, or Rich Coast, 
so named from its mines, which were formerly worked, 
but they have been abandoned in consequence of the dil^ 



* The account of tbt popalation, as bare published, is taken froio 
iB oficial statement made 1778. 

The settleinentof tbeEoglifb in the Bay of Hondurat it t^eil 
tbaBaliM. 
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fieulty and expenie of working them. Yi^adolid, is tB 
inconsiderable place, and a bis£^ see, situated in a pleas* 
ant valley, in the State of Honduras, and one hudred mil$s 
east of which is St. Jago, both formerly towns of consider* 
able basiness, but now greatly declined. About ninety 
miles east of the town of Guatamala, is Sansanata, or Trin- 
idad, which is the nearest harbour for ships firom Panama 
or Peru, trading with Guatamala. 

Government and Histartf. — ^The revdution of Iguala 
which overthrew the royal government in Mexico, enabled 
Guatamala, also, to tUtow off the Spanish yoke ; and as the 
•vents in Mexico had occasioned the emancipation of the 
neighbouring territory pf the Central Provinces, this, and 
Other circumstances favoured a union between the two 
countries; and the Central Provinces were considered af 
annexed to the Mexican Empire. From the comparative* 
ly small importance of these provinces, they have partici* 
Dated but little in the struggles and sacrifices of the revo* 
fution, so far as respects the contest with Spain, their 
battles having been fought in Mexico and Colombia ; the 
contest would naturally be with the most populous and 
powerful colonial ffovernments, andthe struggle fell {^eavily 
on Colombia and Mexico. Their success and emancipa* 
tion, was the success and emancipation, of the Central Pro* 
vinces. But although Guatamala has been in a great 
measure free from the struggles with the royal government, 
it has not escaped the agitations and contentions of the 
revolution? Almost immediately after the Central Provin- 
ces, were annexed to the Mexican Empire, symptoms of 
uneasiness and disaffection appeared among the inhabit- 
ants. The province of San Salvador taking the lead, re- 
volted against the imperial government of Mexico, declar- 
ed the union to be forced and illegal, and prepared to 
defend its independence by arms. Troops were sent 
against them by the imperial government, and they were 
compelled to submit ; but soon after the Mexican forces 
were removed, they prepared to make another effort to 
maintain their independence, and resist the union with 
Mexico. But before they had an oecasion to do it, the im- 
perial government was dissolved^; and the government 
which succeeded it, being entirely occu|ued with its own 
affairs, the Central Provinces were for some time left to 
themseive*. Availing themselves of this q^KMrtunity, they 
•onToked a congrets in^ the capital, declared the act of 
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anion with Mexico null and void, and erected that country 
into a republic by the titieof The United Provinces of the 
Centre of America. The Mexican government did not 
think it advisable to oppose the will of Guatamala^ and or- 
dered general Tilisola, who commanded the army, destined 
against that territory, to return with his troops. 

For a considerable time, however, the Mexican govern- 
ment declined to acknowledge the independence of the 
Central Republic, although they made no attempt to re- 
claim it, or establish their dominion over it, and at length 
after the government had got into 9peration, they recog- 
nized its independence. For some time after the act of 
separation from Mexico, and the establishment of the re* 
public, the tranquillity of the interior, continued to be dis- 
turbed, and symptoms of disunion appeared in the provin- 
ces. The province of Chiapa determined to adhere to the 
Mexican union, and now forms one of the states of that 
republic ; hut all the other provinces finally declared in 
fiivour of independence, and the generd or federal govern- 
ment. Tranquillity has at length been restored, and the 
l^ernment gradually acquired stability and energy ; and 
now maintains friendly relations with the neighbouring 
independent republics. 

The government of the united provinces, is a federal 
republic, called the Confederation of the Centre of Ameri- 
ca, similar to that of Mexico, and like that, formed on the 
model of the government of the United States.' The con- 
stitution provides for a general or national government, and 
local or state governments, for the direction of internal 
concerns. The national legislation is vested in a general 
congress, consisting of a chamber of deputies, elected in 
the proportion of one to every thirty thousand of the popu- 
lation ; and a senate composed of two members from each 
state, chosen by the electors, and not by the provincial 
asseinblies. The chamber of deputies is to be renewed one 
half every year, and the same person is eligible only the 
second time, in succession ; but is again eligible after an 
interval of one term. The powers of the national legisla- 
ture, are much the same as those of our congress, and the 
0nly essentid difference in the two bodies, is, that in Guata< 
mala, the senators are chosen by the people, and not by the 
states ; and consequently are not the representatives of the 
states in their corporate character. The executive power 
is vested in a president and vice-presidmit, elected by the 
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people, for the termof four years, and are eligible a second 
time in sucoession. The vice-president presides in the 
senate. In the organization of the judiciary, the constitu-' 
tion departs widely from what are considered established 
principles. Instead of being independent, and raised above 
the popnlar-influencej the judges of the supreme court are 
elected by the people, one third to be renewed every two 
years ; there is however no ineligibility of the members. 

The provincial, or state governments, consist of a popu- 
lar assembly and senate, and two executive chiefs, one 
governor, and the other president of the senate, elected by 
the people, for the termof four years,'and eligible once only 
without an interval. On the subject of^ religion, the con- 
stitution is the same as those of the other new governments, 
ft>rmed in Spanish America; the Roman Catholic isestab- 
Hshed as th'e national faith, which is defended by law, and 
an tthers prohibited. 
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COLOMBIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

General Description — Proposed Route of the Greai Ca* 
nal — Climate f Soilj and Productions — Drugs and Medicinal 
Productions — Civil Divisions — Population and Principal 
Torwns-^ — Mines — Roads, Canals^ ^c, — Government — Com^ 
merce — Manufactures, ^c. — Army—^avy, ^c^-^hara^er 
of the People — Education — Religion, 

The Republic of Colombia comprises an extent of coun- 
try, embracing 22 deg. or 1320 miles of longitude, stretch- 
ing from the mouth of the Orinoco, to the western extrem- 
ity of the Isthmus of Panama; and of 18 degrees, or 
1080 miles of latitude, extending 11 1-2 degrees to the 
north, and 6 1-2 to the south of the equator, calculating 
from Cape la Vela to the southern extremity of the Re- 
public. This vast territory is bounded, north and east by 
the Atlantic ocean, and by the territories of Gmana; 
west, by the republic of Guatamala. or central Ame- 
rica, and the Pacific ocean, and south by the republic 
of Peru, and the river Amazon. The territory com^ 
prised within* the above mentioned limits, constitutes 
one of the most magnificent regions on the globe. 
Bordering on two oceans, its waters are unrivalled ; it em- 
braces a large portion of the immense valley of the Ama* 
zon, with the whole of the great v allies of the Orinoco and 
Magdalena, and is traversed by some of the loftiest moun- 
tains in the world. It possesses every diversity of soil and 
climate ; unrivalled coounercial advantages, and mineral 
treasures^ which afford the most powerM stimulus, and 
promise the greatest reward to the industry and enterprise 
of civilized man. 

The Cordillera of the Andes, which traverses the whole 
continent of South America, in the southern part of the 

e public, divides into two parallel ranges, forming the 

Vol. II. 1 
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lofty valley of Quito, the plain of which is elevated 9000 
feet above the level of the Ocean. To the right of this 
valley, rise the summits of the CopacureUr 16,380 feet 
high; Tunguragua, 16,720 feet high; Cotopaxi, 17,950; 
and Guyambu, 18,180. 

To the left is Chimborazo, towering above the clouds, 
whose height is 20,100 feet ; Tlenisa, 16,302 ; and Petchin- 
ca, 16,380, all covered with perpetual snpws, and subject to 
volcanic eruptions. Near Tulcan, the Cordillera, after 
having been irregularly united by lofty groups of moun- 
tains, again divides itself into two chains, which, form the 
fslevated valley of Pastos, beyond which it diverges into 
threje ridges, the most western following the coast of the 
Pacific ocei^n« terminates in the Isthmus of Panama ; the 
central divides the valley of Cauca from that of the Mag- 
dalena, and declines near Mompox, on the river Magda^ 
lena. The eastern chain is the most considerable and the 
loftiest of the three ; it is here the numberless streams 
which unite to swell the majestic Orinoco have their rise ; 
and it forms the table land, on which stands the city of 
Santa Fe de Bogota, at an elevation of 8,100 feet. This 
range again divides into two ridges, one of which extends 
to the north, dividing the waters of the Magdalena from 
, those that fall into the lake Maracaibo, and terminates 
near the ocean in the province of Santa Martha ; the other, 
with its numerous branches and ramifications, takes a 
north eagerly direction along the maritime border of the 
Republic, tpid finally is lost at the gulf of Paria, constitu- 
ting the northern boundary of the great valley of the Ori» 
noco. The southern boundary of this valley, is terminat-? 
ed by the Parama mountains, which extend from near the 
Andes easterly, and are lost in Guiana. To the south of 
this ridge, lies the most extensive valley on the globe, 
watered by the majestic Amazon, and its innumerable 
branches. 

Thp waters qf Colombia are unrivalled, affording supe* 
rior adyantage^ for commerce, both internal and foreign. 
In addition to i^s extensive maritime border on the Atlan- 
tic, which reaches from the Ist|unus c£ Panama to Guia- 
na, and abounds with numerous harbours, some of which 
are among the best in the world, it has an extensive sea 
coast on the Pacific, which jilso affords a number of good 
harbours. The most valuable hs^rbours on the Atlantic 
coast are Porto Bello, Chagres, Oarthagena, Savanmlla, at 
^e mQuth of the Magdalena'; Rio de Hacha^ Santa Mar- 
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tha, the gulf or lake of Maracaibo, Coro, Tacargua, Puerto 
Oabello, Laguayra, Barcelona, Cumana, and Uie gulfs of 
Paria and Cariaco. On the Pacific, are the gulf of Guay- 
aquil, and the bays Buenaventura, or Choco, and Pa^ 
nama. The internal waters are extensive and valuable. 
The superb river Amazon, which waters the most fertile 
regions of the globe, clothed in perpetual verdure, and 
blooming with fruits and flowers, washes the southern bor- 
der of the republic. This majestic stream, flowing over 
golden sands, through groves of cinnamon and specs and 
primitive forests, of the most magnificent character, taking 
its rise among the auriferous mountains of Peru, and dis* 
charging its immense volume of waters into the Atlantic, 
under the line, is said to be navigable to the foot of the 
Cordillera of the eastern Andes. A free navigation, of 
this noble river, would afford incalculable advantages to th« 
commercial world, and is a subject worthy of the attention 
of the enlightened government of Colombia. The next 
river, in magnitude and importance, is the Orinoco, which 
rises in^^he heart of the republic, and after a course of 
nearly 1500 miles, in a north easterly direction, discharges 
the mighty waters of its numerous branches into the At- 
lantic, in la^tude 9 deg. north. The Meta and Apure are 
the^two principal branches of the Orinoco. These mag- 
nificent rivers are subject to periodical overflowings, which 
convert the wholo country during four months of the year 
into an immense lake or inland sea ; and when the floods 
retire, the whole plain is coverd with luxuriant pasture, on 
which innumerable herds of cattle are raised : nor are 
these plains less rich in agricultural advantages. The 
banks of the rivers are covered with primeval forests, of 
the most precious kinds of woods, for dyeing, furniture 
and building ; and exhibit, when cleared, a soil capable of 
yielding, abundantly, every species of tropical produce. 

The climate, though hot, is neither so unhealthy nor de- 
bilitating, as that of the sea-coast, the air being refreshed 
and purified by the strong breezes blowing constantly over 
this verdant plain, which extends not less than 300 miles in 
every direction, between the Andes and the Orinoco. The 
great valley of the Orinoco is wholly within the territory 
of the republic, and will, undoubtedly, at some ftiture pe- 
riod, sustain a great population, when its resources become 
fully developed. The Orinoco is navigable for sea vessels, 
to the city of Angostura, and for smaller vessels, further 
-into ibe country. The use of steam boats will probably 
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give great extention to navigation of this river and its 
branches, as it is stated that the Meta is capable pf being 
navigated to veithin 150 miles of the City of Bogota. 
The next most considerable river is the Magdalepa, which 
descends to the north mor« than 700 miles through the val- 
lies of the Andes, and is navigable to the port of Honda, 
660 miles from its entrance into the Atlantia This river 
oonmnunicates directly with some of the richest sections 
of the republic, and is represented to be very favourable 
to steam navigation ; the Cauca rtins through a valley of 
the same name, and unites with the Magdalena. 

The next most considerable river to the west, is the 
Abate, which falls into the gulf of Darien. This stream, 
together with the @t. Juan of the Pacific, is said to afford 
the best route for a canal, to unite the two oceans. , 

" A communication can be effected by making a canal 
from the head waters of the Atrato, a fine navigable river 
falling into the gulf of Darien, in lat. 8, and the River 
St. Juan de Chirambira which falls into a bay of the same 
name, in the Pacific ocean, in lat 4^ The point of junc- 
tion would be at about 400 miles from the Atlantic, and 
about 260 from the Pacific. About 16 miles of the river 
Atrato, or rather the Quito, which flows into the Atrato, 
would require a few locks, but not many, ^s the current of 
the river is only, in the dry season, about one mile per 
botor. Twenty miles too of tlie St. Juan would reijuire 
locking, leaving an intervening space of level land of only 
four miles and a half to cut through. The rivers Atrato, 
Quito, and St Juan de Chirambira are free from every sort 
of obstruction until we reach the points where the locking 
becomes necessary ; and there is depth enough on the At- 
lantic side for vessels drawing seven, and on the Pacific, 
twenty feet of water. The rivers flow through a country 
abounding with the most magnificent forests of mahogany, 
dye-woods, and other valuable timber, and the only disad- 
vantageous circumstance is, that the moutli of the Atrato 
is obstructed with a bar, upon which there is only seven 
feet of water. We should, however, not despair of human 
ingenuity, devising some means to remedy this impedi-* 
ment 

Nature seems to have designed this for the passage^ 
The frowning Andes are here for a moment lost, and in 
obedience to the will of Providence and the wants of man, 
seem tiere to^Jbave defiled, that commerce may march from 
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the old world to the new. It is a fact no less curious 
than true, that a canal did formerly exist in this spot. — 
About the year 1746, a priest of Citira, with the assistance 
of the Indians, opened this same communication known by 
the name of the Raspadura canal, through which loaded 
canoes pfLssed ; but the jealous pohcy of the Spanish Go- 
vernment caused it to be closed, and prohibited, under se^ 
vere penalties, any attempt to re-open it The remains of 
this canal are visible to the present hour, and the fact is 
mentioned by Humboldt, Bonnycastle, and Robinson. We 
derive this information from a gentleman now in this city, 
who has resided twelve years in Colombia, and who has 
travelled over every part of the route from sea to sea. The 
utmost confidence may of course be reposed in his state* 
ments ; he has, moreover, constructed a map in which the 
entire tract of the country is accur-ately laid down. 

In 1821 the same gentleman applied to the Government 
of Colombia for permission to open this communication at 
his own expense, with exclusive privileges for one hun- 
dred years. The Congress passed a vote in favour of the 
application, but it was objected to by Bolivar, on the 
ground that it might afford facilities to the enemy. The 
applicant was, however, desired t<j> renew his proposals at 
the peace, for a term somewhat less than 100 years, which 
he is now about to do, and nothing, we beheve, virill defeat 
his object, but the fact of the Government, which is not 
improbable, undertaking the business itself'* 

The present year, this route has been examined by a» 
agent employed for the purpose, by a company of mer* 
chants in the city of New-York ; whose report of iti^ 
practicablUty, it is understood, was favourable. ' 

The river Chagres falls into tiie Atlantic, at a Town of 
the same name, 18 leagues west of Porto Bello, and is 
navigable as far as Cruzes, within five leagues of Panama. 
The Palmar and Zulia, are the chief tributaries of Lake 
Maracaibo ; the other considerable and navigable rivers, 
are the Toctiyo, the Aroa, the Yaracay, Tuy, and Unare, 
aU of which run to the north, and discharge their waters 
into the Atlantic oceaa ; and llKMStof which are accoimno- 
dated vrith harbours, and some <^ them are navigable a 
coasideral>le distaace. In addition to the St Juan, the 
Pacific border has the Guayaquil, which empties into the 
Gtilf of that naae, and miany smaller rivers. 

Climaie, SoU^ and Prociicct^ons.— -The climate of 
Colombia, although tlie whole country bes geographi- 

1* ^ 
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cally, within the torrid zone, possesses all the charac^ 
teristics which diversify the three zones into which the 
earth is divided. With respect to climate, soil, and 
productions, the tracts of country adjacent to its maritime 
border, both on the Atlantic and Pacific, is invariably hot, 
and generally unhealthy, to strangers from northern cli- 
mates. The soil here is luxuriant wherever it is suffi- 
ciently watered by rivers or periodical rains, and produces 
abundantly all the natural and agricultural productions 
common to tropical regions ; sugar, cotton, cofiee, cocoa, 
indigo, tobacco, and the various kinds of dye woods abun- 
danQy reward the hand ol industry, and constitute the 
staple productions of this region. The extensive vallies 
lying on the borders of the great rivers, have a climate 
somewhat more temperate, affording the greatest variety 
of productions, and support immense herds of cattle on 
their verdant savannas. Hence hides have become oi^e of 
the great staples of the country, and are exported in great 
quantities. In the elevated vallies, at the height of 4000 
feet above the level of the sea, the elimate becoipes tem- 
perate, and vegetation continues uninterrupted through the 
year. Leguminous plants, wheat, the fruits of the tempe- 
rate zones, are abundant and of the best quality. Here, 
venomous insects and serpents are rarely met with, and the 
human system acknowledges the grateful salubrity of a 
temperature fitted alike for enjoyment and labour. 

Advancing to the height of 9000 feet, through all varie- 
ties of the temperate zone, the air becomes cold, the sky 
usually cloudy, and vegetation is slow in growth and stint- 
ed in appearance ; ascending still higher, the cold increa- 
ses, and nature every where exhibits the sterility of the 
frozen zone; and at length, at the height of 16,700 feet, 
vegetation ceases entirely: no living creature passes this 
dreary limit, where naked rocks and perpetual snows mark 
the reign of eternal frost and solitude. To the agricul- 
tural and natural productions already mentioned, many 
precious drugs and medicines, might be added ; a great 
variety of dying plants, bees wax, honey, cochineal, which 
abounds about Quito ; the coarser metals, copper and iron, 
are found abundantly in many places ; the precious metals 
also enrich many^ districts, particularly Choco and An* 
tioquia, where considerable quantities of ffold, silver, 
and platina, have been obtained. The artide j^atina is 
said to exist in great abundance in Choco, and emeralds 
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abound in many parts of the country. Salt i% also among 
the natural productions of this country ; immense herds of 
cattle and horses are found running wild in the woods and 
savannas, with plenty of sheep and deer. There is, also, 
tn abundant supply of wild fowls, and the coast and rivers 
are well stored with turtle and fish common to tropical re* 
gions. 

Civil Divisions^ Population, and Principal Towns,-'^ 
The Territory now comprised within the Republic of 
Colombia, previous to the revolution, formed the Vice Roy- 
alty of New Grenada, and Gaptain-generalcy of Caraccas. 
The western section of New Grenada, comprehends the 
20 following provinces which contained, previous to the 
Tevplution, a population of 2,430,W0 souls, as will be seen 
in the annexed table. 



Rio Hacha, 20,000 
Santa Martha, 70,000 

Cartbagena, 210,000 

Panama, 50,000 

Antioquia, 110,000 

Socoro, 130,000 

Pamplona, 30,000 

Tunia, 200,000 

Cboco, 40,000 



Candinamarca, 130,000 

Mariquita, 100,000 

Popayan, 320,000 

Casanare, 20,080 

Quito, 500,000 

Cuenca, 200,000 

Guayaquil, 50,000 

I^xa and Jean, 80,000 
Quixos and Maynas, 40,000 



The population of the eastern section of the repuWic^ 
or the Captain-generalcy of Venezuela, before the revolu- 
tion, was as follows : 

Venezuela, 460,000 .i Barinas, 90,000 

Cumana, 100,000 Guyana, 40,000 

Maracaibo, 120,000 || Total, 825,000 

The island of Margarita 15,000. 

The fwovinces of New Grenada suffered much less by 
the revolution, have been longer tranquil than those of 
Venezuela, and have probably maintained their original 
population with perhaps some increase within the last six 
years. But Caraccas, or Venezuela, having been the seat 
of war for nearly twelve years, experiencing all its horrors 
and devastations in constant succession, has suffered an 
unexampled diminution of its inhabitants ; nearly one half 
are supposed to have been destroyed, and wh(^e districts 
depopulated. Years of peace and tranquillity will be re- 
quired to supply the waste of life wluch has been occa- 
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moned, by ^a revolution, unexampled for violence, and 
blood shed, by the ravages of the desolating Spanish ar- 
mies in a v^ar of extermination. Within the last two or 
three years, the tide of emigration has set towards this 
country, both from Europe and the United States, and 
should the war not be revived with Spain, which is little 
to be apprehended, it will probably rapidly increase, and 
thousands of the enterprising and industrious population 
of Europe and North America will be transplanted to the 
fertile regions of Colombia. In the year 1822, the Re- 
public was divided into seven departments and 32 provin- 
ces, exhibited in the following table, from which it appears 
that the population was much diminished by the revolu* 
tion: 



Departmenti. 



Provinces 



Orinoco^ 

Venezuela, 

Zulia, 

Boyaca, 

Cundinamarca, 

Cauca, 
Magdalena, 



Guiaoa, 

C'umana, 

Barcelona, 

Margarita, 

Caraccas, 

Barinas, 

Coro, 

Truxillo, 

Merida, 

Maracaibo, 

Tunja, 

Socoro, 

Pamplona, 

Casanare, 

Bogota, 

Aotioquia, 

Mariquita, 

Neyva, 

Popayan, 

Choco, 

Carthagena, 

Santha Martha, 

Rio Hacha, 

Quito, 

Qaixos Majas, 

Cuenoa, 

Jaen, 
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Lain, 

Onayaquil, 

Panama, 

Veragua, 
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250,000 

35,000 

78,000 

13,000 

56,000 
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30,000 

50,000 

30,000 
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The provinces fonnerly known under the general nfkine 
of Quito, together with Panama, and Veragaa, when this 
division was made, were not formed into departments or 
senatorial districts. Since that period, seTersd alterations 
have been made in the division of the Republic. 

The population of (Jolombia, like the other counties in 
America, settled by Spaniards, consists of European Span- 
iards, Creoles, or descendants of Spaniards, Negroes, Inr 
dians, and the different castes or races. With respect to 
the European Spaniards, their nurtibers, always small, have 
been greatly diminished, by the revolution, and few are 
now remaining in the country. Most of thia class being 
hostile to the Independence of America, took a part in the 
revolution, and either fell victims to its ravages^ or returiv- 
ed to Spain, A portion of the Indians are civilized, and 
citizens of the republic ; whilst others, like the Indians 
in the United States, are independent tribes, and not in- 
cluded in the estimate of the population of the country. 

The negroes and mixed races are mostly free, and hav0 
oontributed greatly to i^ll the, ranks of the Republican ar* 
my ; and some of this class have risen to distinction in th^ 
army, and are considered among the firmest supporters of 
the independence of the repubhc. 

According to a subsequent organization ; the republic 
was divided into ten departments ; each department is pro- 
vided with an Intendant appointed by the president mi 
ether subordinate officers, for purposes of civil government 
and th6 administration of Justice. The departments are, 
five of them Maritime, on the borders of the Atlantic ,* 
two on the Pacific, and three in the interior. The de- 
partments on the Atlantic are, Orinoqo on the east, which 
comprehends the Provinces of Guiana, Cumana, Barce^ 
lona, and the island of Margarita* The seat ol* the de- 
partmental government is Cumana ; the next west is the 
department of Venezuela, wliich includes the province of 
Barinas ; this is one of the wealthiest and most populous 
departments of the republic. The city of Caraccas is 
the seat of Government. The department of Zuha com- 
prehends the provinces of Coro, Merida, Truxillo, and 
Maracaibo. The residence of the departmental govern- 
ment is at Maracaibo, a seaport town situated on the gulf 
or Lake of the same name. This beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter extends 150 miles into the interior, and is 70 or 80 
mit^s broad, receiving nearly one hundred rivers and 
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smaller streams into its immense basin, and affording the 
greatest facilities for commerce with the interior. The de- 
partment of Magdalena comprehends the provinces of Rio 
Hacha, Santa Martha, and Carthagena. The city of Car- 
thagena is an important naval station, and is the seat of go- 
vernment The department of the Isthmus, includes the 
Isthmus of Panama, one of the most important commer- 
cial positions in the world. 

The department of Cauca, includes the provinces on 
ihe northern border of the Pacific ocean. 

The departments of Cundinamarca and Boyaca include 
the provinces on the elevated plains of the Andes, and 
the head waters of the great river Orinoco. The enlight- 
ened and patriotic city of Bogota, the present seat of the 
jiaticmal government, is likewise the seat of the depart- 
mental government of the former of these departments. 
The latter of these departments, derives its name from the 
glorious battle of Boyaca, which was fought, August 7« 
1819, and terminated in the complete overthrow of the 
royal army, and the consequent liberation of New Gre^ 
nada from the Spanish yoke. The departments of Quito 
and Guayaquil include the provinces in the southom sec- 
tion of the republic. The populous manufacturing city 
of Quito, is the cafntal of the former, and the commercial 
city of Guayaquil, the seat of departmental government 
of the latter. The first of these departments, has recently 
been added to the Republic by conquest, and the latter 
by the request of its government and citizens. By a law 
of congress passed June 25th, 1824^, the Republic is di- 
vided into twelve departments, embracing 37 provinces, 
and 230 cantons, which are farther subdivided into parish- 
es. Each parish holds what is called a parochial assembly, 
on a stated day, once in four years ; and at these assem- 
blies the electors or members of the electoral colleges 
are chosen by persons duly qualified to be voters, who 
choose the representatives to congress, and other officers 
of the government. The names of the twelve depart- 
ments, into which the repubhc is now divided, are the 
following : Orinoco, Venezuela, Apure, Zulia, Boyaca, 
Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Cauca, Istmo, Escuador, Asuay 
and Guayaquil. The principal cities of the republic are, 
Bogota, Quito, and Caraccas. 

Bogota, which has been the seat of the national govern- 
ment, since the adoption of the constitution, is situated in 
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lat. 4 deg. 35 min. N. at an elevation of 8,100 feet above the 
level of the sea, on a beautiful and spacious plain on th^ 
banks of a river of the same name, a tributary of the Mag- 
dalena, thirty-five miles from its mouth. It lies a considera- 
ble distance east of the western Andes. The streets of the 
city are broad, straight, and regular, and the houses are 
handsome. 

The Cathedral is magnificent, and richly endowed ; 
there are 3 parish chiirches, 8 monasteries, 4 nunneries, 
and one hospital. The public institutions, are an Univer- 
sity, a mint, a mining school^ and a library, containing a 
very great and valuable collection of books. The city has 
a very central position, with a temperate and salubrious 
climate, and is surrounded by one of the most healthy and 
fertile regions in Colombia. It was the seat of the Span- 
ish Vice Royal government, before the revolution. Its 
present population is estimated at 35,000, Bogota 
was founded by Quesada, in 1538 ; its distance from 
the Atlantic ocean, by the way of Magdalena, is 600 
iniles, and from the Pacific, at the bay of Buenaventu- 
ra, 217 miles. It is 150 miles from the navigable waters 
of the Meta, a branch of the Orinoco, and 60 miles 
from the port of Honda, the head of navigation on the 
Magdalena. 

The citizens of Bogota have been distinguished for 
their patriotism, during the long struggle of the revolution, 
jmd have made great sacrifices for the cause of Liberty. It 
is proposed to remove the seat of government from this ci- 
ty, to the town of Octoa, until the new city, to bear the 
name of Bolivar, from the founder, of the nation, shall be 
built in a central situation, according to the ordinance of 
the republic. 

The city of Quito, which was rebuilt in 1534, on the 
ruins of an ancient Indian town, is situated at the eleva- 
tion of ^000 feet above the level of the sea, in latO 13 min, 
33 sec. N. on the eastern acclivity of Pichinca, a lofty emi- 
nence of the western Cordilleras of the Andes, about 130 
miles from the Pacific. The site of the town is very un- 
even and irregular ; the principal square is spacious, and 
has an elegant fountain in the cei^tre. The four streets^ 
on each side of the square, are straight, broad, and 
handsome ; the others are crooked, and so rough and bro- 
ken, as to be impassable for wheel carriages. The houses 
^e all one story only, and generally have balconies toward^ 
jlh^ street 
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The public buildings consists of a cathedral, town house, 
and numerous churches and convents. 

The surrounding country is rich, beautiful, and fertile, 
in the most valuable productions of the temperate and 
torrid zones. The climate is healthy and delightful. The 
city is distinguished for its manufacturing industry, and is 
represented to be the most populous city in the vtrhole ter- 
ritory of the republic ; its population being usually esti- 
mated at 70.000. 

In full view of this city, rise some of the most lofty sum- 
mits of the Andes, covered with perpetual snows, and fre- 
quently emitting, with awful grandeur, torrents of flames 
and clouds of smoke, from their bursting Yolcanoes. The 
natural port of Quito is Guayaquil. 

The city of Caraccas, the capital of the ancient captain 
f eneralcy of Venezuela, and the present seat of govern- 
ment, for the departmeijt of Venezuela, was founded in 
1667 ; and is situated in lat. 10 deg. 31 min. N. in the beau- 
tiful, elevated valley of the same name, which extends twelve 
miles from east to west, at the height of 2,698 feet above the 
level of the sea. The city lies in a delightful and fertile 
spot in the valley, at the foot of the cloud capt Cielo, one 
of the summits of the Atlantic branch of the Andes. Its 
site is a square with a side of 2000 paces, and its surface 
every where uneven and irregular, just as nature formed 
it The houses are well built, some of brick, but the 
greater part are of masonry, in frame work, after the man* 
ner of me Romans. The climate is detightful. This city, 
which may be considered as the cradle of the revolution 
in South America, contained, previous to the year 1811, 
46,000 inhabitants. It was the seat of an university, and 
its inhabitants were distinguished for their intelligence and 
patriotism. 

In addition to the calamities of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, in which the city had its frill share since its com- 
mencement in 1810, it Was partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake V>n the'26th March, 1812 ; many of its houses and 
churches were destroyed, and more than 1000 inhabitants 
are said to have perished beneath the ruins. Since the ex- 
pulsion of the Spanish army, and the restoration of tran- 
quillity, the city is represented to be again in a prosperoui^ 
condition. Its population is increasing, its commerce and 
industry reviving, and many Englishmen and North Ameri- 
ciuia have lately emigrated to this city* Among others, is 
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the celebrated Joseph Lancaster, with a view of diffusing the 
benefits of his system of education. The seaport of Caraccas 
is La Guayra, ona of the most thriving and commercial towns 
on the Atlantic border. The distance from Caraccaa to La 
Guayra is 15 miles over a lofty ridge. 

The other considerable cities are Popayan, which was 
founded in 1536, and stands in lat. 2 deg. 50' N. on the east 
side of a mountain of considerable height, called M. from the 
resemblance it bears to that letter. The streets are broad, 
straight, and level ; the houses are built of unbumt bricks, and 
some of them are two stories high. Its public buildings con- 
^t of a cathedral, 3 monasteries, and 2 nunneries. The pop- 
ulation is estimated by some at 20,000, and by others at 25,- 
000. The Molino, issuing from the mountain of M, runs 
through the city. The Cauca runs about three miles to the 
north ; the distance from Popayan to the Pacific is 90 miles. 

Guayaquil, the seaport of Quito, is situated in south lat 2 
deg. 12' on the river of the same name, which empties into the 
gulf or bay of Guayaquil. The city stands about 18 miles up 
3ie river, and contains a population of 20,000 souls. The 
streets are broad and straight : the houses are built of wood, 
large and beautiful. It is the principal naval station of the 
republic on the Pacific, and enjoys a(i extensive and increamng 
commerce. Guayaquil, having recently changed her political 
condition, by the spontaneous will of the people, aliAost with- 
out a struggle, her commercial prosperity has scarcelv been 
interrupted by the events of the war. She may, therefore, be 
ranked among the richest cities of the republic. The females 
of this city are distinguished for the fairness of their complex- 
ions, and the social character of the inhabitants is much com- 
mended by strangers. The town is defended by three forts 4 
the river is navigable to the town for vessels of any size, and 
affords the best harbour on the coast. A naval school hai 
lately been established at this place. 

Panama, the other important commercial town on the Pacif- 
ic, is the oldest city on the South Sea ; it was founded in 1 518, 
and is situated in N. lat 8° 57' 48' on a bay of the same nj&ine. 
The town is built on a rocky peninsula, and is fortified. I'hii 
place has lost much of its commercial prosperity, bat never- 
theless enjoys a very commanding local position. Its popula- 
tion is about 10,000, a considerable portkm of which are slaves; 
most of the inhabitants have some knowledge of the Enghgli 
language, which is acquired by their intercourse with the IsI-» 
and of Jamaica. A cood rpad to Porto Bello, on the opposite 
shore of the gulf of Mexico, would be an oUect of irreat utili- 

Vol. IL 8 ^ 
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ty, and the ground is said to be very favourable for such aa 
undertaking. 

Porto Bello, on the opposite shore of the gulf of Mexico, in 
N. lat 9** 33* has a beautiful local and commercial situation. 
This town has shared the same fate as Panama, and has great- 
ly declined frem its former glory, whilst it continued the seat 
of the commerce of the galleons ; but still it maintains some 
trade, which is supposed to be increasing since the revolution. 
. Cha|res, a town situated on a fine bay, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, 44 miles ea§t of Porto Bello, enjoys 
some commerce. The most important commercial city on 
the Atlantic sea board is Carthagena, which is the principal 
naval station of the republic on the Atlantic. This city is sit- 
uated in N. lat 10*^ 25' 48*, the distance of 102 miles west of 
the river Magdalena, and is divided into two parts ; the city 
proper, so called, and Gimani. The city is surrounded by a 
thick, high wall, and Gimani is built in a semicircular forn^ ; it 
is fortified in fi'ont by a strong wall, and united to the city by a 
bridge over the ditch. 

The city is defended by a strong fort and batteries, on the 
surrounding hills. Near the town is the lake Tcsca, which is 
3 miles in circumference, and communicates with the city and 
the sea. The bay of Carthagena is nine miles in extent ; its 
principal entrance is defended by strong fortifications. 'The ' 
populatign of the city is estimated at 16,000, and its commerce 
is considerable and increasing. This town has partaken 
largely of the bitter fruits of the revolution ; it has experienced 
two long and tedious sieges, during the last ten years. On 
the 6th of December, 1816, 2000 of its patriotic inhabitants 
emigrated in a body, and left the city, in eleven armed vessels, 
being unable any longer, to resist the successful efibrts of the 
royalists under Morillo. A naval school has recently been es- 
tablished at Carthagena. 

Savanilla, a new commercial town, is on the Magdalena, 21 
miles from its mouth. Santa Martha, a considerable com- 
mercial town, of 6000 inhabitants, connected with the Mag- 
dalena by interior navigation, lies 46 miles east of the Magda- 
lena; 160 miles further east is Rio Hacha, which is also a 
place of considerable trade. 

Maracaibo, ixa the lake or gulf of the same name, is likewise 
ft considerable commercial town, the population of which was 
more than 20,000 previous to the revolution ; but it is no^ 
much reduced by the calamities of the revolutionary war. 
This city, by its easy commi^jgication with the i^terior^ pos« 
\ superior commercial advantages. 
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Puerto Cabello, the seaport of Valencia, has an excellent 
harbour, with strong fortifications. This town has also suffer- 
ed much by the operations of the war, and has been consider* 
ed a very important military position. It is the last from 
which the royalists were expelled in the whole territory of the 
republic. It lies in lat. 10'' 20' N. and its population was es- 
dmated at 7,500 before the war. 

Cumana and Barcelona are the principal cities on the east- 
em coast of the repul)lic. The former lies a quarter of a 
league south, from the gulf of Curiaco, on a sandy and dry 
soil, in N. lat. 10^ 37' and was built in 1520; it contained be- 
fore the revolution, 24,000 inhabitants, chiefly Creoles, who 
were industrious and enterprising. The climate is warm and 
healthy ; the population of Cumana was much diminished by 
the revolutionary struggle. 

Barcelona was founded in 1634, and is built o|i a plain on 
the left bank of the Neveri, three miles from its mouth, in N. 
lat. 10° 10*. Its population was 14,000 previous to the revo- 
lution ; it is now much reduced ; its distance from Cumana, is 
60 miles. Thirty miles E. N. E. of Cumana is situated the 
city of Curiaco, on a river of the same nalne, that discharges 
its waters into the gulf of Curiaco. 

La Gua^nra, the Port of Caraccas, is at present next to Car- 
thagena, the most important port on the Atlantic border ; the 
population of LaGuayra was 6000 before the revolution; the 
, road to Caraccas is over a mountain 6095 feet high, and is 
very difficult and laborious to travel during the wet season. 
The city of Angostura is the chief seat of commerce on the 
great river Orinoco, with a population of 10,000 inhabitants. 
This city is the capital of Guiana, and is situated about 270 
miles up the river. Angostura was wrested from the royalists 
in 1817, and was for several years the seat of the Venezuelian 
republic, while most of the country was in possession of the 
Spaniards. From this place the gallant Bolivar led forth the 
little army of his own creation, composed of foreigners and na- 
tives hastily collected together, and penetrated into the heart 
of New Grenada ; and with astonishing celerity, emancipated 
that fine country from the Spanish yoke, and laid the founda- 
tion of a free, independent, and powerful nation. 

Coro, in lat. li)^ 8' N. at the bottom of the gulf of the same 
name, stands on a dry, sandy plain, with a populatimi estimated 
at 10,000 before the revolution, and is distant from Maracaibo 
165 miles east The provmce of Coro is in many parts arid 
and sterile. 
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Among the numerous interior towns, that abound in ev^ 
section of the republic, is Valencia, situated on a beautkui 
lake of the same name. Tlus place was at one period the seat 
^government for the Venezuelian republic. Valencia is sit- 
uated 24 miles south of Puerto Cabello, and 90 miles to the 
west (^ Caraccas. 

Rosario de Gucuta, the town where the constitution was 
formed, is mtuated in a Talley of the same name, about 300 
miles to the north east of Bogota ; near Cucuta lies the su- 
perb valley <^ San Chrystoval. Mompox, a military position, 
situated on an island in the Magdalena, 195 miles from the 
mouth of the river, is 376 miles from Bogota. 

The cities of Barinas, Guanore, Araure, San Carlos, and 
fhsu Femaado de Apure, are mtuated in the province of Bari- 
nas, and were rapidly advancing previous to the war, which 
visited this province with the £dl measure of its destructive 
fUry. 

The province <^ Barinas consists entirely of plams inter- 
sected by numerous rivers, most of th^n navigable, which de- 
scend into the Apure, and thus communicate with the Orinoco. 
The banks of these nvers are covered with superb forests, and 
when cleared, the soil produces, abundantly, cocoa, indigo, 
cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, maize, rice, and all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables. The savannas support innumerable herds of 
cattle. The Cordillera of Ptunplona, Merida, and Truxillo, 
border on this province on the west and north, and supply it 
with wheat and every other production of temperate chmates. 
9ven to the luxury of snow. 

The city of Merida was founded in 1593, and b situated in 
a valley 9 miles long, in lat 8^ 10' N.; its population was 
11,500 previous to the revolution ; it is 240 miles from Mara- 
caibo, and .420 S. £. from Caraccas. The province of Meri-^ 
da possesses the advantages of a delightful cUmate, and a fer- 
tile, though mountainous territory. Wheat, tobacco, and 
all fruits and grains of temperate climates, are raised abun- 
dantly in the high lands ; while the low, warm vallies, produce 
i^igar-cane and cocoa, and all tropical fruits ; coffee could be 
cultivated to great advantage on the mountains. 

The city of Truxillo, the capital of the adjmning province 
of the same name, is situated in lat. 8^ 40' N. 60 miles 
from Merida, with a population of 7,600, The province of 
Truxillo differs Httle from that of Merida, except that its 
mountains are steeper, and the valbys more confined. 

Barquisimeto is situated in lat. 9^ 45' N. on an elevated 
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plain,«which is open to every breeze ; its population is 1 1,000 ; 
it was founded in 1552« and is 450 miles N. N. £. from £o- 
gota. 

Tocuyo is situated 45 miles S. W* of Barquisimeto, in lat. 
9* 35' N. in a valley of the same name, with a population esti- 
mated at 10,000, before the revolution. 

There are several towns near the southern border of the 
republic ; among which b the city of Cuenca, with a popula- 
tion of 20,000 inhabitaifts. 

The late Mr. Torres, Charge des Affairs of the Repubhc 
to the United States, one of the most patriotic aiyl enlightened 
citizens ofColombia. gave it as his opinion, in 1821, that the 
population of Colombia exceeded 3,600,000 souls. ^ 

The island of Margaritta, which constitutes one of the prov- 
incee of the repucUc, is situated 24 miles north^f the penin- 
sula of Araya, in Cunina. The island consists of two penin- 
sulas connected by a narrow isthmus, and Hes betwein lat. 
10^ 50' and 11^ 10' N. ; the surface of Che island is uneven, 
consisting of hills and dales. The soil is sandy, producing 
8ome cotton, sugar, and other tropical productions. The cap« 
ital of the island is Assumption, situated near its centre.— 
There are several other villages in the vallies. The princi- 
pal port is Pampater, ivhich is fortified. The population of 
this island is estimated at 20,000 inhabitants, who are distin- 
guished for their bravery and patriotism, particularly for their 
gallant ^eeds in the month of November, 1816, when every 
citizen became a soldier, and wkh desperate bravery, defeat- 
ed, in ten pitched battles, the formidable hosts of Gen. Moril- 
lo ; and also, for the memorable defence made in July, the fol- 
lowing year, when 3,500 Spauish troops, under tlie same com- 
mander, were forced to retire in disgrace^ with the loss of ^ 
Uioosand men. 

Mines, — The mineral treasures of Colombia are less imporr 
tant than those of Mexico or Peru, and are of a different char- 
acter. Gold is not, in general, obtained from deep mines in 
the bowels of the earth, but is found mingled with the soil 
near the surface, from which it is separated by repeated wash« 
ings. This service was form<^«fy performed by negro slaves, 
who cannot bear the cold air of the mines in Mexico, but are 
iftore able than the Indians to perform labour in the field. 
The metal has been found in some districts in large grains, 
particularly near Pamplona, wbove single labourers have col- 
lected^ in one <iay, the vaIuo of seven, hundred and fifty dollars. 
A mass of fine gold was found of the value of more than three 
ihottsand dollars, which was sent to Bpain by the governor.-^ 

2* 
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Gold is very generally dispersed in the town of Rio Hacha ; 
it is found in Uie sand washed down from the decliTities ; but 
the provinces of Antioquia and Choco, where gold, silver, and 
platina abound, are the most distingiushed for their mineral 
wealth. Gold is no^only found mixed with the soil, which 
has been washed down from the declivities of mountains, but 
also in the beds of rivers ; emeralds are likewise found in the 
beds of rivers, particularly in a small stream, about sixty miles 
from Bogota, where almost every stone contains an emerald. 
There are unworked mines of silver in Mariquita, and un- 
doubtediy undiscovered mines in various parts of* Colombia, 
as the mines here have been an object of less attention than in 
Mexico or Peru, and from the want of capital and machinery, 
they have not been worked to Che same extent or productive- 
ness. When adequate capital, machinery, and scientific skill, 
are applied to the mining operations in Colombia, the immense 
treasures which now lie bedded in the bowels of the earth, 
^ill be developed, and prove an inexhaustible source of weal^ 
and of national prosperity. There are mints at Popayan and 
Bogota, where the gold and silver is coined. From 1821 to 
1824, inclusive, the coinage, at both mints, amounted to an 
average of two millions, two hundred and ninety-nine thousand, 
two hundred and forty-nine dollars, annually. FcM'merly, a 
considerable part of the gold was not coined in the country, 
but smuggled into the West Indies. 

On the coast between Rio Hacha and Maracaibo, tltere is a 
pearl fishery carried on by the Indios Bravos, or wild tribes, 
who inhabit the country ; but the profits of the fishery, prob- 
ably, are chiefly realized by their more civilized neighbours, 
who trade with them. The pearls are much superior to tliose 
of the east. By a decree of congress in August, 1823, all 
the pearl fisheries of Colombia were granted to a company on 
certain conditions. 

Roads and Internal Communications, — Colombia, like every 
part of what was Spanish America, is deplorably deficient in 
these advantages. This country is not hke Mexico, destitute, 
^ a great jneasure, of internal, water communications ; its 
natural advantages are almost unrivalled ; but from the want 
of mechanic arts and of science, the country has not yet en- 
joyed the benefit of them. The Orinoco and th« Magdalena 
particularly afford resources for extensive linee of internal 
navigation, which only want to be improved. The Orinoco, 
by means of its large branches, the Apure and tbe Meta, 
opens a communication with the whole level country, to with- 
in about one hundred and fifty ndles of Bogota, ^Etendisg 
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nearly six hundred miles into the interior. From the mouth 
of the Magdalena to Honda, the head of boat navigation, is 
about 660 miles ; the current is very rapid. The internal 
navigation is rude and unimproved, consbting of canoes poled 
up and down the rivers by the bogasy or boatmen, of whom 
there is a great number on ail the navigable streams. It is 
said that there are ten thousand of this class of men on the 
Magdalena ; their principal residence is at Mompox. From 
the rapidity of the current of the Magdalena, in going up the 
stream, thirty miles a day is reckoned a good day's journey ; 
and from the various delays, which usually occur, the voyage 
from the mouth of the river to Honda is seldom performed in 
less than thirty days, and Captain Cochrane, who lately as- 
cended this river, was forty-six. 

In this age of improvement, when '* unconquerable steam*' 
has wrought such a revolution in nver and coast navigation, 
and under the auspices of a free and enlightened government, 
it cannot be doubted that this simple and rude navigation, the 
same that was pursued by the natives, when the country was 
discovered, of some of the noblest rivers in the world, will 
soon be superseded by steam boats : or, if there should be 
found any difficulty in the use of these, by some other impro- 
ved plan of internal navigation. The congress have directed 
their attention to this object, and at their session, in 1823, 
granted patents, on certain conditions, to James Hamilton, and 
John Elbers, for the privilege of running steam boats on the 
Orinoco and the Magdalena. A steam boat has just be^i 
conducted to Colombia, to be employed on the Magdalena, 
and great solicitude is felt as to the success of this first at- 
tempt at steam navigation. As it respects roads, they are 
scarcely known in Colombia ; throughout the whole republic, 
therein not a road passable for any considerable distance with 
whe^carriages, nor scarcely for mules, without exposure of 
life or limbs. Travelling, and transportation of every kind by 
land, is done by mules : the carriage is, consequently, tedious 
and expensive, so that the bulky produce of the interior will 
m^ bear transportati<m to the coast ; and the expense of car- 
riage, on the more heavy and bulky articles of importation, 
raises them to a high price in the interior. Whilst the Span- 
iards possessed Puerto Cabello, the cocoa, coffee, and cotton^ 
raised in the vicinity of Valencia, would scarcely bear the ex- 
pense of transporta^f^a^o Caraccas. The want of good in- 
ternal ciMnmunications is most seriously felt in Colombia, and 
greatly deiHresses the agricultural interests in the interior.—^ 
These disadvantages will, probably, soon be partnlly overccmie 
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by improving the navigation of rivers, and opening turnpike or 
artificial roads. 

Government. — ^The natural, but mistaken apprehension of a 
union among states similarly situated, and having a common 
interest, of which history affords so many examples, has been 
strikingly illustrated in Colombia. When the country threw 
off the Spanish yoke, not only Venezuela and New Grenada, 
which had been separate governments, but many of the prov- 
inces of each, formed juntas for themselves, declared their in- 
dependence, and Yaised military forces to maintain it, not only 
against the authority of Spain, but that of the general govern- 
ments established by the revolutionists claiming jurisdiction 
over them. In New Grenada, the congress composed of dep- 
uties, from a number of the provinces, were ot)liged to make 
war upon the provinces of Cundanimarca and Carthagena, to 
force them into a union, or to compel obedience to the decrees 
of the congress. Although these contentions disparaged and 
greatly injured their cause ; yet it is not improbable that the 
existence of so many independent governments, was, on the 
whole, serviceable in the prosecution of the war. Hostilities 
were carried on by the general governments of Venezuela and 
New Grenada, and also by the governments of many of the 
provinces at the same time, in conjunction or separately, and 
some times in the latter mode, wheif they were at war with 
each other. When the patriots were overcome in one prov- 
ince, they kept up resistance in another ; and when the armies 
of the congress were defeated, and the government itself 
overtlirown ; still the provincial juntas would keep alive the 
spirit of resistance. When the cause was prostrated in Vene- 
zuela, it was maintained in New Grenada, and the former 
again liberated by troops, furnished by the latter. The exist- 
ence of so many independent separate governments, all of 
whoiQ were engaged in carrying on the war, distracted the 
attention of the Spanish chiefs, and greatly embarrassed their 
operations ; but on the other hand, it prevented the concen- 
tration of power, and the establishment of an energetic and 
efficient government, as well as occasioned almost conatant 
dissentions. 

It required, however, a long course of fatal experience to 
overcome the apprehensions and prejudices which existed 
against a consolidated government, embracing all the provinces 
composing the present territory of Colombia ; and it is prob- 
able, that it could not have been effected, at least, in a peacea- 
ble manner, except for the great influence of Bolivar. The 
^govemment establish^ in Venezuela, in 181 1, was a coofede- 
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racy similar to tint of the United States, and at that time, and 
long after, that plan was almost universally popular, both in 
Venezuela and New Grenada. General Miranda, by favour- 
ing a more concentrated and energetic government, gave 
great offence, and occasioned himself to be viewed with sus- 
picion. The province of Cundanimarca, in 1814, could not 
be induced to unite, under the most urgent circumstances, 
with the other provinces, with which it had formerly been con^ 
nected, and the employment of troc^s, and the capture of 
Bogota, its capital only, could compel it to join the confedera- 
tion. When these circumstances are considered, it is appar- 
ent that the revolution, in the public mind, must have been 
very great, which should lead to the union of Venezuela and 
New Grenada, an event nq% apparently even thought of, at the 
time of which we have baen speaking, and to the establish- 
ment of a government, which is not a confederacy of provinr- 
ces, but an entire consdlidation of them into one state, with a 
unity of authority. . The first <^ these events took place in 
December, 1819, when, after the overthrow of the royal pow- 
er, by the great victory of Boyaca, a congress was convened at 
Angostura. Bolivar delivered to the congress an elaborate 
speech, which shews that he had studied, furofoundly, the prin- 
ciples of government, their ibrms» and their spirit ; the object 
of which was, to fHroduce a conviction of the importance of a 
union of Venezuela and New Grenada, and the establishment 
of an efficient government On the 17th of the month, the 
fundamental law was passed, which united, in ime state, Ven- 
ezuela and New Grenada, to be called the Republic of Colom^ 
hia. This was followed by the appointment of a committee to 
prepare a project of a constitution ; and one having been re- 
ported, it was considered and adopted, by the general congress 
assembled at Cucuta, on the 30th of August, 1821, and has 
ever since been in operation, although the government was 
not organized under it, for some time. Its strength and merits 
have borne the test of several years' trial, during which, the 
government founded on it, has been administered with regu- 
larity, firmness and success. 

The principles of this constitution are those of a represent- 
ative democracy or repubhc, but not on the federative plan. 
There b but one supreme national legislature, and no subordi* 
nate ones. There is a com|;4ete unity of authority or govern- 
ment, consequei^y, in this important particular, the system 
differs, essentially, from that of the United States. The de^ 
partments ace only the civil divisions of the state, and do not 
possess any subofdinate powers of government, not so much 
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as the town corporations in New England. They are under 
the immediate direction of an Intendant appointed by the 
president iji the republic; and the provinces or subdivisions 
6f the departments are under a governor, also appointed by 
the president. 

Another important principle is different from our constitu- 
tion ; the right of suffrage is not exercised directly, but indi- 
teetly, as was done in France. The people, or such as are 
qualified to vote, (and for this purpose a small amount of 
property is necessary, or the exercise of some trade or profes- 
sion) vote for electors, of which there are ten for every repre- 
sentative, and these electors choose the deputies and senators 
to congress, the president and vice-president. There is one 
representative for every 30,000 of the population ; and when 
the fraction, in any province, is more tha^i one half that num- 
ber, it is entitled to another. The representatives are ohosen 
for four years, and the senators for eight ; the president and 
vice-president for four, the first of which is eligible only two 
terms in succession. 

The primary elections of the pe<^le are held once in fou^ 
years, in the pari^es, at which each qualified voter gives his 
suffirage for the number of electors to which the province is 
entitled. The electors meet in the cafntal of their respective 
j^ovinccs, once in four years, and at the same time choose all 
the important ofiicers of the government — ^representatives, 
senators, (of which there are four in each department, two 
chosen every four years,) president and vice-president. The 
electors, it is supposed, of each province, choose the repre- 
sentatives the province is entitled to ; their votes, however, 
are returned to congress, by which they are canvassed, and 
die validity of the elecl^n decided. The president and vice- 
president are chosen by a majority of the votes of the electors 
in all the provinces^; but whether the senat(Mrs are chosen, like 
the executive by the whole body of electors, or by the electors 
of their respective departments, we cannot determine from 
any intelligence we have obtmned. It would seem, however, 
that they are chosen by the electors of their respective depart- 
ments. 

In our apprehension, there are great objections to this indi- 
rect mode of election ; it is interposii^ ai^ intermediate body, 
between the people and their rulers ; it weakens the respon- 
sibility of the latter, and diminishes die interest, which the 
former feel, in the government. It is, also, more complicated, 
and more exposed to intrigue and corruption. In a province 
having one representative^ six electors control the choice i 
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vhere there is two, eleven electors possess the vihoie control 
of the election ; in the departments, a small number of per- 
sons must possess the power of appointing the senators ; and 
estimating the whole population at 3,600,000, there would be 
1200 electors in the republic. The number would be, proba- 
bly, something greater, in consequence of the fractions of the 
population of the provinces. The estabhshment of electoral 
colleges, composed of a small number of individuals, opens a 
door to executive influence and corruption ; and this must be 
the more dangerous, from the extent of the executive powers 
arising in part from the central system^ The president is en- 
trusted with the general administration of the government ; 
he appoints the secretaries of the home and foreign depart- 
ments, of finance and of war, ambassadors, members of the 
high court of justice, the intendants of the departments and 
the governors of the provinces ; he commands the army and 
the navy, makes all the appointments therein, and directly or 
indirectly appdnts aU inferior magistrates and officers of cor- 
porations. 

The consolidation system, or unity of authority ; the length 
of the term of all legislative and executive officers, and the 
indirect mode of election, all contribute to diminish the pow- 
er and influence of the people, and consequently, to prevent 
their feehng an interest in public aflairs. The people, unless 
it .be in niere municipal concerns, have no participation in the 
governiQent, except the choice of electors once^in four years, 
the sam^ as is done in the United States ; the only diflerence 
being, that our electors vote only for president and vice-presi- 
dent, and theirs, choose not only these officers, but also the 
representatives and senators. What interest, with all the ex- 
ertions of politicians and expectants, would the people in the 
United States take, in public affairs, if their only power or in- 
fluence was to vote once in four years for electors ? 

During tlie late election of president, after a long and mo^ 
animated discussion, the people in most of the states manifest- 
ed but little interest in the question, and gave but few votes. 
In most of the towns in New England, more interest is felt, in 
the appointment of town officers, and incomparably more in 
the election of representatives to th0 state legislatures. 

InColomlHa,itis true, the ^)pointBient of elect<Mrsis|nuch 
more important, not only because the electors choose the 
members of both branches of the legislature, but also because 
the people are more directly and immediately intere^^d, both 
in congress and the executive, than ts^ the e^e in the Umted 
States. Here, neithiec the Uws of . cp|H9;re9e« nor the ^fii^ qf 
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the president, scarcely touch the people in their conunon asfA^ 
eems. 

What would the people of the United States think, of giv- 
iiigup their State Legislatures, and of suffering the president 
to appoint their governors, judges, sherifb, and all civil and 
military officers ? They would as soon consent to return to 
their colonial dependence on Great Britain. 

It is, however, to be remembered, that the condition of 
Colombia is entirely different from the United States, or what it 
was when our constitution was adopted. Just emerged from 
the most degrading and oppressive colonial despotism, the 
people at large are not sufficiently enlightened, or in any way 
prepared for a government founded on the principles of that 
of the United States, where so much power is reposed in the 
hands of the people. It will take time to overcome halMts, 
the effects of forms of government, and modes of think* 
ing, which are the bitter fruits of a jealous and gloomy des- 
potism. 

But whether the constitution is theoretically defective or not, 
in preferring the central to the federative plan, and the indi- 
rect, to the direct mode of election, it possesses many just 
and noble principles, constituting the great landmarks of Kb- 
erty, which evince the liberal spirit that actuated its framers. 
It recognises the freedom of the press ; the trial by jury ; it 
abolishes hereditary lank and monopolies ; prohibits aU ar- 
rests not authorised by law, and all extraordinary tribunals 
and commissions, and declares the inviolabiUty of the houses 
and papers of individuals, the independence of the nation, the 
sovereignty of the people, the responsibility of magistrates, 
and the equality of rights. 

The judiciary and administration of justice are imperfect, 
ftom the influence of Spanish laws, ordinances, and juridical 
regulations. Their civil and crimiiftLl codes, are only a collec- 
tion of Royal ordinances. Laws of Castile, Laws of the In- 
dies, compilations of Spanish decrees, and colonial regulations, 
abounding in contradictions, and only calculated to vex the 
suitor mm the * law's delay,' and the law's expense, and to 
enrich the lawyer. The government is fully sensible of the 
defects of this system, and is attempting to remedy the 
evil as fast as it can be done : it has established the trial by 
jury in cases of libels, and declared in favour of introducing it 
generally. But the long established habits, prejudices, and 
ttsages of the people, oppose serious obstacles. 

There are two laws thai h&Y9 heen adopted by the coneTAM, 
Ihat^erarve paitioukrooliee, and tfe^^ijghsftcomp^iidation ; 
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ose relates to slavery, and the otker to edoeatioB, bo& 6f 
which will be more properly ccmsidered under difier^it heads. 
And generally, the laws which hove been adopted, by the pre- 
sent government, are founded oa just prmciples ai^ an en- 
lightened policy, calculated to consolidate and strengthen the 
government, to promote the happiness of the pec^^, and th0 
power and prosperity of the repi^lic. 

Ckxmntrce, ManufatMHs^ and Revmwte, — ^The principal ar- 
ticles of Ccdombian commerce are cocoa, coffee, chocolate, 
cotton, indigo, sugar, ludes, cat^, tobacco, dye-woods, medi- 
cinal drugs, and the precious metals, geld, silver, »id platina. 
The fiNreign ccmimerce is carried on principidly with Chreat 
Bdtainand the Ui^ed States : from the former Ck>lombia re- 
ceives manufactures of various descriptions, and military 
stores, with ships lor her navy ; and from the latter, flour man- 
u&ctured goods, military vsnd naval stores, military and com- 
mercial vessels of vanoifis sizes. A considerably trade is car* 
ried on with the Antilles, x>r West India Islands, which have 
always been prindpafiy supplied with mules and horses.fVom 
this ccmntry. The war of Uie revolution, however,, has ntode 
such destruction of cattle of every kind as^eatly to diminish 
this trade. Of the less imp<Mrtant articles of copimerce, are 
mahogany, and other woods. of the most exquisite beauty and 
durability, for cabinet Work, and other uses ; dying plants, 
bees wax, honey and oochineid. The commercial resources " 
of the country are scarcely yet touched. No portion of the 
wmid possesses a more commanding geographical position, 
more valuable maritime advantages for commerce, than Colom- 
bia ; situated in the centre of the American eolitinent, washed 
by two oceans, possessing an extensive maritime coast on both, 
and penetrated by noble rivers aflbrding extensive lines of 
navigation. Its Atlantic coast is in ^e immediate nei^bour- 
faood of the West Indies, and it is centrally and favourably 
situated for commerce with Europe, the United States, M exi*^ 
CO, the West' Indies, and Uie Atlan^c countries of South 
America ; whilst its Pacific coast opens to the republic the 
commerce of the south sea and whale fisheries. But great as 
are the geographical facilities and adviM^tages of Colombia for 
commerce, they do not surpass its natural internal resources. 
Situated under the line, and embracing the climate, the soil, 
and' the productions of the three zones ; rich in mineral treas- 
ures, in boundless forests of valuable woods, comprising im- 
mense savannas, whose spontaneous, perpetual verdure, sus* 
tains, almost wiUiout the care, and entirely without the expense 
of man, vast herds of cattle, surely, no coimtry on eartb ca9 
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posseM more &Aemme and drreiBified natural resouroes of 
wealUiaod of conuneree. Industry and art only are wanted, 
under theproteeHon and^ioonragemeBt of a free and ^ight« 
ened government to deTdk>pe these exhaustless resoiurces. 
Industry and art wiU suj^y cafntal in the reqmsHe time. Ina 
eonn^ possessing such vast natural rescmrces. wh^ peopled* 
tlie produce of agriculture, of the mines^ and of the forests^ 
must ccmstatute its wealth, and the souiees ef its commerce. 
The aj^cation of industry to these ofajects will augment the 
commercial alnhty of the country, in a ratio corresponding 
with the increase*(rf lahonr ; and this will he greatly stimida^ « 
ted by ic free and stahle government, by the mukifikatkui of 
population, the improvement of the arts, and the introduce 
tionof capital Wiselawsanda judicious tariff, must have 
great influence on Uie commercial jHrospenty of Colombia. In 
a new coun^, so thinly inhabited, and possessing such vast 
natural resources, th^e can be no doubt, that frec^kuu of c<»n- 
merce, with all nations, is the most correct poli<;y, and will 
best advance the prosperity oi the country. ^ 

The pernicious comiequences of the restneted and monopo- 
lizing system of Spain, it might have betiH suj^pos^, would 
have induced the present government, inmiediately, to secure 
to the country'oneof the most important advantages of thm 
indepeikdence — freedom of commerce, and to open theicports 
to all the world But long established regulations, akbou^ 
founded in despotism and ignorance, are liot easily given up, 
at once, and hence it is that despotism is felt long after tl^ 
power, which sustained it, is overthrown. In the year 1623, 
during the recess of congress, the vice-president of Cc4om- 
bia, administering th<^ governmeht, pronAlgated a decree, 
probilnting foreigners trading in the country, on their own ac- 
count, and requiring that they should consign themselves to the 
natives. This injudicious and illiberal measure, which savour- 
ed much of the jealous and mWopolizing system of Spain, 
could not be enforced, i^pd the congress had the wisdom not to 
pass it into a law. Tooacco has been prohibited from being 
imported into the country ; likewise, all kinds of foreign sp- 
rits, to encourage the manufacture of domestic brandy, c^d 
aguaddienU, Every species of Spanish produce and manufac- 
tures, introduced into the country, is foifeited by the laws of 
the republic. This, however, is not so much a cmmnen»al 
as a political measure, it being intended to distress Spain ; 
but it must, also, occasion some inconvemence to Colombiat 
and particularly prove injurious to the cocoa produce, and 
trade of VenezueU, as Spain is the principal consumer of timt 
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article. Of the p<^icy of these, or any other partieiilar pro- 
hihitumB or restrictions, we have not the means of ded^ng ; • 
but it is evident, that, form considerable period, the commerce 
of Colombia mast consist of an exchange of the produce of 
iier exuberant soil, of her mines, and ^ her forests, for the 
manafitcttures of Europe, and the United States. Colombia 
lUustaflford an extensive market for themannfactttres of £ng- 
l«nd, winch country will enjoy the principal part of the Colom- 
bitn commerce ; aidiough the enterprise of our citizens w^, 
WKbubtedly, ccunein for a share. The amount <^ European 
> goods, imported into New Grenada, previous to 1 8 10« was two 
miUioii, five hundred thousand d<dlars annually, and the ex- 
p<Hrts were one million, five hundred thousand dollars exclu- 
sive of the (Hrecious metals ; and the cast and ingots of gold 
exported are, two miUicm, six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Themiumifictui^es of the republic are chiefly confined to the 
so^rthern provinces. Previous to the year 1810, their annual 
vaUiiB was computed to be five ndlion dollars. A very great 
extension of this branch of industry cannot be expected in a 
country abounding ih such immense agricultural resources, 
capable of affording an extensive and profitable commerce, 
wHh most of the world. The mechanic arts must be general- 
ly ealablished, and advanced to a state of considerable per- 
foetiop in any country, before maaufoctures, accept a few of 
|L coarse kind, can be introduced. This has not been dime 
in Colombia ; «id where there is a great want of artisans, of 
ymost every description, such as carpenters, joiners, ship 
buUders, masons, blackoniths, tanners, shoe makers, saddlers, 
and cabinet makers, it can Imrdly be expected tiiat manufac- 
tures will be introduced to any extent Furniture is import- 
ed in all the sea ports, from Jamaica, Curracoa, an.d the 
United States ; but this article is too bulky to be convey- 
ed into the interior, with the imperfect c^NHmunicatio^ whic{) 
exists. " 

The sources of revenue of the republic are direct, and in- 
cbrect taxes; but the custom-house duties constitute, by far, 
the most certain and important branch of revenue, which is 
^ constantly increasing, whilst many of the ancient sources of 
' revenue have been abolished. The duties received at La Guay- 
ra sometimes amount to 60,000 dollars per month. There 
are some of the old m<mopolies continued, as well as duties on 
salt • The produce of the Mint, including the expenses of 
coinage, amounts to about two nallion of dollars annually. 
T-he national debt is principally due to foreigners, and is not 
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SO great, as might be expected, considering the character a^4 
duration of the war in which the republic has been engaged. 
The revenue of New Grenada, previous to IB 10, amounted to 
three million, two hundred thousand dollars. Among the 
sources of this revenue, was the royal right of a fifth df the 
gold extracted from the mines, the tribute, or cafHtatlon tiKX 
paid by the Indians, the bulls of crusade, the alcabala, or du* 
ties paid on the sale of every artide of consumption, and w- 
tially the monopoly of tobacco, which are now abolished. Thie 
revenue of Venezuela, at the same time, Was two miUiion, oae 
hundred twenty-six thousand dollars. . 

In consequence of the revolutionary war, the abolition of 
many of the old branches of revenue, the entire change, 
which has taken place in the political and financial condition' 
of the country, and the increase of expenditure, which this 
and the war attending it have occasioned, the finances of the 
republic are unpromising, and the system imperfect and un- 
digested. In 1823, an attempt ¥Fas made to levy a direct c«i- 
tribution, in the form of an incixne tax, which completely fail- 
ed, in consequence (according to the report of the minister oC 
finance) of the difficulty of obtainkig a fair assessment. The 
amount of gold and silver coined §or the government, is esti- 
mated at two million of dollars ; but the expense, attending 
which; are computed at one million* three hundred thotuand 
dollars. The revenue fVom the salt works, is about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, equal to its former amonnt ; but, th0 
tobacco monopoly is un{Nroductive< The imposts, or duties 
on goods imported, is the main branch of revenue , but at 
presenjt, very far from being sufficient to meet the expenses of 
the government. The revenue, however, from this source, 
must increase with great rapidity, with the increase of popu- 
lation, the developement of the vast agricultural resources of 
the country, and the extension and prosperity of the commerce 
of the republic ; so that, at i^o distant period, it may suffice 
for the entire demands of the government 

Army^ Navy, and Military /Jwowrcw.— The army of the 
republic is highly respectable, both for size and character. In 
addition to the garrisons which are maintained in the fortified » 
towns; an efficient corps is reserved in each department, Ibr 
the purpose of defence. In 1823, provision was made for 
raising, immediately, 50,000 men, in case of an attack from 
Spain, and a powerful Ccdombian army has already liberated 
Peru, and covered itself with glory. The fields of Boyaca, 
Carabobo, in Colombia, and Ayacucho, in Peru, bear am^ : 
testimony to the valoinr and discipline of the heroic army of 
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Colombia. There are few, if any examples ob record, of 
a country of the same population and resourcesi having 
carried on so long and destructive a war as Colombia hi^s 
done, and bringing the same to so successful and glorious a ter- 
nnnation. The navy of the republic has not arrived at matu« 
rity ; but ample provision has been made for it« extension and 
efBaency, by large. appropriations for the purpose of building 
and purchasing vessels of vear. Naval sdiools, for scientific 
and practical instruction, have been established at Carthagena 
and Guayaquil, the principal naval stations belonging to the 
republic. A respectable navy has already been created^ on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, composed of frigates, and 
smaller vessels, which has been foundof great utility in assist- 
ing the various military operations. 

The military resources of the republic are ample for the 
purposes of defence ; and the materials, for the formation of 
an efficient army, are abundant. The people of colour, of 
all classes, make excellent soldiers, and some of Aem have 
risen to ^distinguished rask in the army; and it cannot be 
doubted that the brave people of Colombia are as capable of 
maintaining their independence, as any other nation, of the 
same magnitude, on the globe. 

Ouiracter of the People, MueaUwi, 4-c.— Alate traveller re- 
marks, that the most pleasing trait, in the character of the 
Gokymbian Creoles, is good nature ; the same writer further 
remarks, that they are not vindictive nor cruel. It cannot be 
expected that a new born nation, which has just emerged 
from a state of colonial degradation, can immediately devol- 
ope any very strong, or peculiar characteristics ; but it is due 
to justice to observe, that the inhabitants of Gol«Mnbia, during 
their long and arduous struggle, have displayed a. constancy 
and devotion to the cause of liberty and independence, that 
has rarely been equalled by any people of ancient or modem 
.tiroes ; and it is also worthy of remark, that the government 
of Colombia has maintained its public credit with scrupulous 
fidelity^ and that all ite relations with foreigners have been 
characterized by the love of justice and liberality ; that it has 
cwutted no means of diffusing knowledge, or extending the 
l^essifigs of the repuWican system among its citizens, and of 
pr^)aringthero, for the enjoyment of liberty and the exalted 
destiny which awaits them, as citizens of a free, prosperous, 
and powerful republic. The enlightened policy of the pres. 
«nt government, is gradually obliterating the casts and classes . 
into which the population was divided under the colonial sys 
tem. These distinctions, so imMmsistent with a free republi- 
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can govenusent, rGCttgrnzMig the eqadthij of the people, will 
soon be entirely lost; and all will be citizens of the repablic. 
The comtitntioB and the knRrs recognize no extinction of 
colour, and all free pemiBB are equally eligible to office. To 
the eternal honour •f the prsesei^ congress, one of its earliest 
acts had, for its object, the gradual abolitHMi of slavery. It 
provides diat no person can be bom a slave in the republic, 
and prohibits the importation of da ves under a severe penalty. 
It does not stop here, but makes provision for a manumissioQ 
fund, by a tax which, accordii^ to the colomal laws, was re- 
tained by the government. These r^ulations are similar to 
those which were adopted by the republican government at 
Buenos Ayres, at an earlier period ; and laws had previously 
been adopted in Venezuela and New Grenada, for the alN^i- 
tion of slavery. The manumission fund is applied to the pur- 
chase of slaves, a great number of which are redeemed an- 
nually ; their chmcters are strictly inquired into, by the 
highest magistr^es, and those are redeemed who are the most 
deserving. ^ 

Previous to the revolution, Oaraocas and Santa Fe de Bo- 
gota, were the seats of learning, and like luminous bodies, 
diffused their light through the dark atmosphere of the provin- 
ces. Caraccas gave the ^st impulse to the revolution in 
Venezuela ; and Bogota, in New Grenada ; and a great por- 
tion of the political intelligestee, which afterwards was scat- 
tered through the provinces,- was disseminated from th^se 
cities, which were the two ey«s of the republic. Not only ike 
light, but the first heat of th<e revolution, originated in these 
two capitals ; they not only diffused a ki^wledge of their rights 
among the people, but set the &fst examples of defending 
them. The inhabitants of Caraccas were more enhgtened, 
from commerce, and the intercourse of foreigners, than tho^ 
of Bogota, and their acquirements- were in a different depart- 
ment of science. Politics, philosophy, eloquence, metapbyiBios, 
and the moral sdences, received the most attenlum at Carac- 
cas ; whilst at Bogota, mathematics^ natural history, chemistry, 
botany, and other physical sciences, were chiefly attended ta 
Politics, however, were not neglected at Bogota, where there 
were many individuals of enlightened and hberal principles, aM 
of whom took part in favour of the- revolution, and most of 
them fell a sacrifice to their patriotism. 

There were, perhaps, few cities in America, thi^ poMesaed 
a greater number of learned aotd acientiic men, at the break- 
ing out of the revdutbn, than Bogota. Doctors Mulis, Cal- 
ders, Zea, and otfaet.mii^bers of tke owversityv cultivjMl 
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iDHthematics with success ; and the former was, «bo, a 4i8- 
ttngaished botankt The great work, <mi that subject, which 
he leH imfimshed at his death, was prosecuted by &s nephew, 
Dr. Seiiforso Mutis, Don Jose Lozano, and Den Francisco 
Joso Caldas, assisted by the pencil of Don Salvados Beio. 
They were encooraged in their researches l^ the popolar gov- 
ernroent ; but their labours and their kves were cat ^Kvt by 
the Uood thirsty Morillo, who, cm his captere of the capital in 
. 1B16, put todcAth all the learned men, as well as all the aetcwa 
in the revolution, which iell into his hands. 

-Under the colonial despotiimi, the studies of all the univer* 
sities and colleges were prescribed and established by law, and 
all others strictly prohibited, so that these institutions were 
rather calculated to cramp, than to expand the intellect— 4o 
confine rather than extend the knowledge of the students. All 
books, which did not tend to strengthen the despotism of the 
state; or the church, were prohil^ted, and the Inquisition 
charged to prevent their introduction into the country. With 
all the reBtrictions and vigilance of \he holy office, however, 
liberal books found their way into America, and the students,^ 
in a clandestine manner, devoted that time to Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Volney, which they were required to apply to schol- 
astic and theological studies. Don A. Narina, afterwards one 
of the leaders of the revolution, translated Rousseau's Social 
Compact, for which offence, although he had previously oh- 
jtained the consent of the viceroy, he was immured in the dun- 
geons of Carthagena, and from thence removed to Spain. 
Under such a dark and jealous despotism, which feared noth- 
ing so much as the light, itis rather astonishing thatscienee and 
learning made the progress which they did in many parts of 
Spanisii America, than that they did not make more. - 

Happily, the doAiinion of darkness is at an end ; and the 
sceptre of ignorance is succeeded by the re^n of intelli- 
gence. The genius of the present government is a» oppo- 
site to that of Uie Spanish cok>nial system, as light is to dariL- 
.BfiS9. It reties, for its support, on the inteUigence of the peo- 
ple ; the dd government could only be suppcMrted by th^r^- 
norance. 

Among the first suhjeets, which received the attention of 
the constitutional congress, was that of education. At its 
first session, it passed as act ooncerning^^chods, colleges, nnd 
univeisities. The &efHort of .Mr. Restrepo, the secretary of 
JBtate, shows that (the goveuuneni^ engaged, ^atil^aiy, in XUb 
important worL The. Loncaatriaa^ystem has been introdu- 
ced» ai^ nnmerotui 0chiials;have been i^stabMshoioft that {dan. 
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The foander of the system has since been invited, and has 
emigrated to Colombia, where he is using his exertions to eH* 
tend the blessings of his system of education, and to scatter 
light in darkf laces. Some few seminaries of a higher order 
have been put in operation, and the universities and colleges 
hmve undei^<Hie a thorough reformation. A portion of the 
old eeelemastical revenue, particulartythe prc^erty of certein 
monasteries and nunneries, has been appropriated to the p«ar« 
poses of education. The restrictions on books have not only 
been removed, but they are allowed to be imported free of 4u^ 
and also maps, charts, engravings, scientific apparatus, dec. 
Useful books for schools, and good teachers are much vrant- 
ed, but are increasing. Considering the shortness-of the time, 
much has already been done, although this is only to be con- 
sidered as the first fruits of the great work of mental regene- 
ration and illumination, which Bolivar and his patriotic asso- 
ciates in Colombia haVe undertaken. There has been estab- 
lished, during the past year, forty schools on the plan of Bell 
and Lancaster, ten colleges, and three universities, and a pub- 
lic library at the capital, containing 14,000 volumes. 

Religion. — ^In Colombia, as well as in all parts of what was 
Spanish America, the Rom^n Catholic religion is established 
and 'maintained by law. Mbre liberality, however, prevails in 
Colombia than in Mexico, and a certain degree of toleration, 
to other religions,is allowed. In August, 1821, the coi^ess 
passed a decree, abolishing the Inquisition, and conferring on 
the ecclesiastical courts, jurisdiction in all matters of religion, 
according to the canons and customs of the Roman Catholic 
church. The law provides, that juridical proceedings in such 
cases (in matters of faith) shall take place only with respect 
to Roman Catholics bomin Colombia, their children, and 
those who, having come from other countries, shall have en- 
rolled themselves in the parish registers of the Catholics; 
but not with respect to strangers, who may have come to reside 
temporarily, or permanently, nor with their descendants, who 
can,, in no manner be molested on account of their behef, 
though they ought te respect the Roman CathoHc worship and 
religion. 

This is a qualified kind of toleration, even as it respects 
foreigners ; as the law declares that they shall not be molest* 
ed, ** on account of their belief," winch leaves it uncertain, 
whether they are to be protected in the open public worship 
of rehgi<m, diffisring from the Catholic. This is a question o£ 
coostruotion, arising from the face of the law, and it is uncer- 
tain how it may be dedded. The clergy wiU be disposed to 
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put the most illiberal interpretation on the law ; but the offi« 
cers composing the government, and alj the enlightened men 
throughout the republiCi it is presumed, will be inclined to 
construe this act, in the most favourable and liberal manner. 
This qualified toleration; is only just raising the veil of an es- 
established faith, to let in a glimpse of light to the mental 
vision. It may be all that the prejudices of the people, and 
the influence of the clergy will admit of; but it is not what 
the condition, or prosperity of the country, and the civil insti- 
tutions which have been adopted, demand ; they require light 
— that the veil should not be slightly raised, but wholly drawn 
aside, that its reflection may be unobstructed, and left to ez« 
ert all its power of illumination. It is justly observed, by a 
recent writer, " If Colombia intends to tread in the steps qf 
the United States, and to grow powerful, by the admission of 
foreigners into her bosom, some change in her religious sys- 
tem, either legally sanctioned, or conventionally allowed, must 
eventually take place."* In other respects, the government 
has adopted the most liberal regulations to promote the emi- 
gration of foreigners into the country ; that is, Europeans and 
the, citizens of the United States ; the president being au*- 
thoris^d to distribute or dispose of one million and a half 
of acres of the lands of the state, for the encouragement of 
emigration. 

The bondage of the mind, is the most debasing and humili- 
ty ting kind of slavery ; and uqtil that is free, the nation is not 
completely emancipated — the work of mental regeneration is 
not finished. Civil liberty Cannot long exist with religious in- 
tolerance and despotism ; one must acquire the entire ascen- 
dancy, when it will destroy the other, which will end the con- 
flict. The result in Colombia cannot occasion doubt or ap- 
prehension. If the present free republican institutions main- 
tain their ground, unqualified toleration and freedom of 
thought, of inquiry, and of action in matters of religion, must 
inevitably follow. This requires time, as it cannot be suppo- 
sed that a nation, long enslaved, can be redeemed in a day ; 
or thai the accumulated rubbish of three centuries of politi- 
cal oppression and hierarchical enslavement and corrjiption 
can be removed by the first effort of liberty. The enjoyment 
of entire religious liberty, will form the capstone of the politi- 
cal edifice, whose sure foundation, and proud and lofty struc- 
ture, it is hoped, will long reflect the sunlight of liberty and 
truth, on the vast declivities of the Andes, and over tha out- 
stretched vallies of the Orinoco. 

* Uairs Colombia, 
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We have seen what America was, whilst a part of the do- 
miilions of Spain, and subject to the government of the Span- 
ish crown, and are now to behold her in a different and more 
interesting character ; in maintaining, for a long period, with 
unexampled perseverajice, a desperate struggle for her inde- 
pendence, characterised by scenes of bloodshed and cruelty, 
unparalleled in modern times ; to behold her exertions finally 
crowned with success, and half a dozen independent States 
suddenly emerging from colonial degradation, take their rai^k 
in the family of nations ; to witness these states, founded on 
the will of the people, and calculated to secure, to the present 
and future generations, independence, liberty, peace, and all 
their attendant blessings. 

The revolution in Colombia is more important than in other 
parts of Spanish America, as the war commenced here, and 
the struggle was more protracted and severe ; here Spain 
made her greatest exertions, and the success of the revolution 
in Colombia, in no small de|^ee, has been the means of its 
ultimate triumph through the Spanish American dominions. 
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We shall therefore, in noticing the causes or events which led 
to the revolution, have to consider many whose influence was 
general on all parts of the Spanish dominions in America, 
as well as on those now constituting the Golomhian re- 
puhlic. 

The first causes of the civil commotions in America are to 
be sought for in the disturbances which occurred in Spain;, 
and among the other benefits to mankind, which the ambition 
of Nfq>oleon Bonaparte produced, without his intention, that 
of opening the way, for the revolution in South America, is by 
no means the least iinportant His proceedings at Bayonne, 
In compelling Ferdipand to abdicate the throiie of Spain, in . 
favour of Joseph Bonaparte, and the evident designs of Na- 
poleon^ threw Spain into confusion. The loyalty and spirit of 
the nation was roused, and the people refused to submit to a 
moilarch, imposed on them by treachery, and. supported by 
foreign bayonets. In the provinces not occupied by the 
¥Tench, juntas were established, which assumed the govern- 
ment of their districts ; and that at Seville, styhng itself the 
supreme junta of Spain and the Indies, despatched deputies 
to the different governments in America, requiring an acknowl- 
edgment of its authority; to obtain which, it was represent- 
ed that the junta was acknowledged and obeyed throughout 
Spain. At the same time, the regency created at Madrid, by 
Ferdinand, when he left his capital, apd the junta at Asturias, 
each claimed superiorly; and endeavoured to direct the afi^rs 
of the nation. 

Napoleon, on his pfirt, Wjasnotiess attentive to America; 
agepts were sent in the name of Joseph, king of Spain, to 
coipmunicate to the colonies the abdication of Ferdinand, ani3 
his accession to the vacant throne, and to procure the recog- 
nition of his authority by the Americans, Thus the obedience 
of the colonies v/jxb demanded by no less than four tribunals, 
each claiming to posseiss supreme authority at home. There 
could scarcely have occurred a conjuncture more favourable 
for the colonistsi;. to throw off their dependance on Spain, be- 
ing convulsed as she was, by a civil war, the king a prisoner, 
the monarchy subverted, and the pe6p}e unable to agree amons 
themselves where the supreme authority was vested, or whicS 
of the pretenders to it were to be obeyed. The power of the 
parent state, over its colonies, was de facto at an en4 ; in con- 
sequence of which, they were, in a- measure, required to 
** provide new guards for their security." ^ut so totally un- 
prepared were the colonists, for a political revolution, that in- 
stead of these events being regarded as auspicious to their 
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prosperity, tliey only served to prove the strength of their liSf' 
Bltj and attachment to Spain. Notwithstanding; Jhat the vice- 
roys and captain-genferals, excepting the viceroy of New 
Spain, manifested a readiness to acquiesce in the cessiona of 
Bayonne, to yield to the hew order of things, and to sacrifice 
-their king, provided they could retain their places, in which 
they were confirmed hy the new king, the i^ews of the occur- 
rences in Spain, fiUed the people with indignation ; they pub- 
licly burnt the proclamations sent out by Kins Joseph, expel- 
led bis agents, and, such was their rage, that aU Frenchmen in 
the colonies became objects of insult and execration. A 
French brig arrived at Caraccas, with despatches, in July, 
1808, and anchored two miles from the town. The fact was 
no sooner known to th6 inhabitants, than the utmost excite- 
ment ensued, attended with such hostile feelings, towards the 
French, that the captain of the brig was obliged to steal out of 
town secretly, In the night, to save nislife. 

" On entering the city," says a British naval officer, " I ob- 
served a great effervescence among the people, like something 
•which either precedes or follows a popular commotion ; and 
as I entered the large inn of the city, I was surrounded by. in- 
habitants of almost all classes. 

" I here learned that the French captain, who had arrived 
yesterday, had brought intelligence of every thing which hiid 
taken place in Spain in favour of France ; that he had an- 
nounced the accession in the Spanish throne of Joseph Bona- 
parte, and had brought orders to the government from the 
French emperor. 

" The city was immediately in arms ; 10,000 of its inhabit- . 
ants surrounded the residence of the captain-general, and de- 
manded the proclamation of Ferdinand the Seventh as their 
king ; which he promised the next day. But this would not 
satisfy them : they proclaimed him that evening by heralds, in 
form, throughout the city, and placed his portrait; illuminated, 
in the gallery of the town-house. 

" The French were first publicly insulted in the coffee- 
house, from whence they were obliged to withdraw ; and the 
French captain left Caraccas, privately, about eight o'clock 
that night, escorted by a detachment of soldiers, and so saved 
his life; for, about ten o'clock his person was demanded of 
the governor by the populace, and when they learned that he 
was gone, three hundred men followed him to put him to 
death. 

" Though coldly received by the governor, I was surround- 
ed by aU the respectable inhabitants of the city, and hailed as 
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t!ieir deliverer. The;iiews which 1 gave them ftom Gacbz was 
devoured with avidity, and produced enthoinastic shouts of 
gratitude to England."* 

A French brig, with an envoy from Napcdeon, arriveil at 
Buenos Ayres the latter part of July, with deqmtches to Li- 
jiLers, the Vi^ecoy, who issued a procl^anati<m, infoining the 
people of -the events which had occurred ii^ Spain, and iti- 
tenoed to persu^tde them to acquiesce in the proceedings at 
Bayonne, and submit to^ the authority of Joseph Bonaparte. 
This proclamatipn was badly received by the people, iemd Ijie 
governor 6f Monte 'Video accused lioiers of disloyalty, and, 
di^egarding MsproclaYnation, est'abli^ed ajuntafcMr the prov- 
ince, sikiilar to those in S][min, and thus withdrew it from the 
jurisdiction of Liniers. 

The intelligence of Uie genital revolt in Spain, against the 
government of Joseph Bonaparte,, and the estabtishm^ of 
juntas, was received in Mexica abocit the same time, and oc- 
casioned the greatest enthusiasm among ^he inhabitants ; and 
when the deputies^ some time after, arrived from the junta ci 
Seville, they were ready to acknowledge. then: authority, aad 
would have done it, h^d nOt despat<^es arrived from the junta 
of Asturias, cautimiing them against the ambitious designs of 
the Andalusian junta, At this period> so. little thought had the 
colonists of attempting to avail themselves of the ditiorderd; 
which existed in SpaiA, to establish th^ir indep^idenee, and so 
string was their^ loyalty, that they seemed ready to acknowl- 
edge the authority of any self-created tribunal in Spam, which 
citimed to be respected and obeyed lit home ; altiioi^ it is 
evident, that there was no more propriety in the 'colonies ac- 
knov^ledging the authority of any of the juntas iii^ the Spanish 
^ peninsula, ^an there was of Spaia's recognizing the aHthcmfy 
of a junta established in the, cdionies ; as America had been 
subiect to the king of Spain, not to the nation. 
As the disorders in the peninsulai contimmid, and i|o sove«v 
I reign power existed there, that the ccdonies could respect, a 
[ number of the most distinguished inhabitants of Oaraccas pre- 
^ sehted a petition to Cacas, the ciqptain-general^ r^comm^diof 
the establishing of a juifta similar to .thote in Spun. And 
although the petitioners liad evidently no other object than to 
provide for the security of Ae province ; and, notwitlntaBd^ 
mg the principles of the po^om were taken from the lawB, 
the petitioners were answered by being arrested and thrown 
intctlirison ; but they werereleaaed in a few days. In New 

. ^ ^ Extract frqnCu>t.Beav^^ Letter to A Codinaef 

^ Vol. II. ^ ^ 4 
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Spain a memorial was presented to the Viceroy, soliciting Mm 
to conaent to the establishment of a jonta ; he was inxSined 
to favbar the measure, which produced a conspiracy against 
him, and he Was seised in his palace at midbight, wad confined 
ifl the prison of the inquisitioa 

No one of the seToral juntas m Spain, being able to acquire 
supf#me authorky, and feeling the want of unity of pow#, 
the provincial juntas agreed to send deputies to a central junr 
ta, and tbtts ccmstitute a national authority and tribunal, fh 
case of a sc^iiensipnof the royal fimcticms^^ the laws of Spain 
required the establishment of a regency ; yet, nevertheles". 
Urn irregiilaf tribiuttl was obeyed, not only, in Spain, but in 
Americat and so impBcitiy in the latter, that, down to the year 
1810, more than ninety millions of dollars wei^e sent to Spaia 
by the cdonm. This money not only enabled the Spanish 
patriots, as they were called, to carry on the war with France, 
but gave vigour to ^e sieasures they subseqnentiy adopts 
towards Ameriea, so that the cdonies j^rnish^ the means of 
th^ own subjugatkin. Many of the Iniost intelligent indivfdn- 
(Is in .^eriea, did not fed satiisfied with the authority df the 
eentiral junta of Spun, and gei^raliy much anxiety was fsh, 
&r^ fcteef the colonies, in case the French should prevaM. 
Ilese aent wagBCs led to the estaUishment of a junta in ^le 
pffovittffie of QtBlo, in August, 1809 ; and tiie Mar^s Selva 
Alkipe WAS f^Bseii its president. A similar junta had prei^-* 
ondy beencvealed in La Pax, the capital of one of tt^ db- 
fipiett under the domiuon of the ancbence of Ofaarbas, and 
waft ^oppressed by the miliiary isree of ^e viceroy of BiienoB 
Ayres. The vieeffoy of New Cfarenada, Don Amar, deteiwii- 
ed lo destrpy tbe junta formed atC^^ ; but desirous of «x- 
Ub^ing an aippearance of aotk^ in eonformhy to the will of 
iko peraife, Im convened te|pslher the principal kihabitants.itf 
Santa Fe de Bogota^ for the pni^pose of consulting them on 
Aesub|«^; bttftpving thl^ diey woiild not have iitdep^dence 
astfbBaeni to o^ixwe Ms wHL in this however, he wits disap- 
pmted-; ttm usseinbly mA only app«o«^ «f the ppocoedings 
m Qflttlo, tet declared} that ^simihur body ouj^ to be^mned 
fa Santa Fe, finr tiie secnrHy of the <;oantry, in case %ain 
shottM &niy be oooqiiered by l^e Ffcnch. The ossembly, 
lAitii il^eonaenl«f the vieeiqyv was adjourned, to naeet again 
<m the lldief 8eptemb«v/i80f, the first meeting bsM^ on 
tbeltli. •Stfll«liiidiingitokitdmldrtethenmnbeis,dbevioeroy 
sequimd tfaat each«iie sbontd give Ms vote in wnting. When 
the assembly again met, they were sui|Hrised to see that the 
(Qlffds erihe|>alaoe were deuMed, and that great military 
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prf^&rmttons had been mwde, as if tn eneny was iqnMr,oaehiiig 
the city. But even this aeasonable display of military force 
did not hay« the effect of overawing the assembly ; its de- 
lyates w«^ bold and spirited, and the voting by written bal- 
lots, shewing the opinions of the different members, tended to 
strengthen &eir firmness and resolution f so that the fri^ads 
of the measure were rather increased than diminished. This 
occasion first brought into notice several iodiTiduals, who af- 
terwards became distinguished patriots; Camilo de Torres^ 
Gntierrez, Father PadilU, and Moreno, were among the num- 
ber. Being at length persuaded that he coQld not Imve even 
the appearance of acting in confimnity to public opinion, the 
viceroy took immediate steps to suppress the popular junta at 
Quto, by an armed force ; and the viceroy of Peru, havhig 
despatched troops for the same object, the junta was obliged 
to succumb to a power, it- had no meims of resisting. And 
although an assurance was given, by the prend^it of the au- 
dinencia of Quito, that no one slio«dd^ in any way, suffer on 
account of what had 4aken place ; yet, in violation of this 
plighted faith, a large numb^ of those who had belonged to, 
-er supported the popular government, were arrested and im- 
prisoned ; and on the 2d of August, the following year, they 
were all massacred, in prison, on pretence of a revolt. The 
troops stationed in the city, after massacreing the prisoners, 
were suffered to pkuder the inhal^tants ; the scene of rapine 
and carnage was shocking, and involved the property of thou- 
sands, and the lives of more than three hundred persons, mur« 
dered in^ cold Uobd.. The .anniversary of the fate of these 
early victims, to the tiberation and jndepend^ice of Colom- 
bia» was commemmorated by order of the junta of Caraccas, 
in 1810, in a solemn manner, with appropriate funeral hon- 
ours. 

These tj^annical and sanguinary measures, produced great 
excitement Unroughout the colonies, greatly increased the fer- 
ment which prevailed, and tended to weaken the attachment 
that was felt towards the parent country. Few individuals, 
however, even thought 0/ independence ; they aU were anx< 
sous for a re-establishment of the government of Spain, and a 
reformation in the colonies. The intelligence of the distur- 
bances in America, and the violent measures pursued by the 
colonial chiefis, alarmed the central junta of old Spain, and 
with a view to c<mciliate the wounded feelings of the Ameri- 
cans, they issued a pompous declaration, in which Uiey assert- 
ed that " the colonies were equal to the mother country.'*— 
But this was entirely deceptive ; no reformation of the sys- 
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teiD, no e^rreolioii i^ alniBes wm stten^pted ; and, noMrtih- 
sUoding the disturbaiicefl wliich the violence of the'govemortf^ 
had occasioned, Spaniards were sent to Amerioa, to fifi all id«*> 
cee, and occupy aU publk eni^oyment, as had been done for 
ages past ; and the colonies were drained of money to supply 
ike presfflng wants of ^pain engaged in a struggle with the gt«- 
gantic power of IVance. 

Notlung could exceed the astonishnient of the Americamr, 
when, at the Tery time they were expecting to hear of the 
final triunq^ of the patriots in Spain, and t^ restoration 43it 
Ferdinuid Seventh, they learnt that the French were masters 
of Madrid, and that the cm^ral jun^ had been driven to An- 
dalusia. But th^ confidence, in the courage of the people 
oi Spain, remained unshaken ; and instead of being discoura- 
ged, by these disasters, they only served to awaken the zesi 
oi ihe Americans in the cause of the mother country, which 
' they still regarded as their own ; not only tiie regular remit- 
tances were made, but large sums raised by subscriptions jfi-om 
every class of the population. . The intelligence of war iH'eak* 
ing out between Austria uiji France, and the victory of Taki*- 
vera« occasioned as great joy in America, as it did in th^ 
Spanish peninsula ; but tlus enthusiasm ¥fas soon- allayed by 
intelligence of the most alarming dissentiona among the pal^ 
riots ; general de la Romuia published a manifesto, dedan^- 
the power of the central junta illegal, and the juntas of Se- 
ville and Valencia protested against it These dissentmos 
were followed by the defeat of their, armies, and the disper"- - 
mon of the central junta* which, having become obnoxi0i» to 
popular rage, its members, were pursued and insulted by die 
people, and/ denounccid as traitonk A few of the m^nbers 
assembled in the isle of Leon, but not daring to exerdse the * 
powers of government any longer, and trembling for their own 
safety, they vested their autl^ty in a regency consisting of 
five members. At this time, all of Spain was un^r the do* 
mimon of Bonaparte, except Cadiz and Gallicia; which would 
have been the extent of the the jurisdiction of the regency, 
had it been legally constituted; but tor one illegal body, whose 
authority the national yfilL had annulled^ when unable any ' 
longer to maintain its own power, to attempt io transfer it to" '- 
another tribunal, of its own creating, was such a palpable at- 
tempt at usurpation, that the new government would not have, 
been respected one moment, by any one in Spain, had it not 
been for the awful crisis wliich threatened the annihilation of ' 
the last hopes of the Spanish patriots. ' 
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^ WlMft a 'iat<MiraM6 c^mjenctttFe for the AmeHeaBS; to e* 
MfftA^pate themselves from a government which had tyri^ 
msed over them for three ceoturies ! But im^f ekl of promptly 
^embra^cifig the opportunity, they appear to have been only 
thinkii^ of ihe re-^staWirfunent of the legitimate power M 
iheir oppressors— the restoration of Ferdinand the adored. 
The prevailing anxiety of the colonists, from the commence* 
moot of the d&iturhances in Spain, had been an apprehension 
c^falling under the power of Bonaparte, in the event of his^ be- 
comkig^ master of the Spanish peninsula ; and as the cause of 
tbe ^putnish patriots became more desperate, the fears of the 
colonists increased. " What will become of us if Spain shidt 
be eonqaered ?" was a question universally asked ; and its dis* 
cussicm directly led to the consideration of the neccissity vai 
the light of providing new guards for their own sectirity. The 
quei^tioB qtAj admitSed of two answers ; ffb^r if Spain MI uniet 
me power <tf France, her ookuties must have shared her faf^, 
Of iikiexk care of tbems^ves. The case supposed, presented 
bttf an alternative to America, to fall under the power #F 
France, <tt becixne ii^lependent: The first id^sts wMch the 
Ajnertoatishadof ii^pendence, did not relate to inde|>en^ 
eBoe» as it respected Spmn, but ai to France. How differei^ 
was the Origin of the revolution which resulted in the mdH^ 
p^dbfloe of thef Britkh Ametican coloides, from itiit whh^It 
separd^ the Spanish colonies from the mother c6untry. 'I'h^' 
revolution in the British coloiHes originated fi^om measures of 
«qppre«i^onoi^ the p*rt of the p&^at state, and loiig and syst'^t^ 
tiiool reimstanee to those measttfes on the part of the colonies. 
Thie Anglo^Amei^cans were alarmed, from an apprehensidi^ 
<if hejtog o|!»pcessed by the pwrevl country; btit the Spanish 
AAierieaiis, although fyrafiinsed over by Spatik for centilirtea« 
ivrare terrified at the proiq^eel of th« overilvrow 6f the power of 
their opprensors. laid that Ibat event woiiM place thepi undei^ 
the domii&on of a foreign po#er, whieir they detested. AI-' 
th«>ugh siieh, gefier«%, were the fe^ng^ of the Spanish coloi>" 
nisis ; yet af t^ period, and b^re, ik^e were some few etef^ 
likened in^vi^nds m Ih^ difibreiit i^etid^ilienb, who etr^er^ 
It^iOd Mghet vle#Bi s^d hopc« ; Who Wished to avail thenmelv# 
#f tbe pewbM ju]&<Sl!ire to resf^e their country to if isr natnf^ 
TatJM,ci Whi^ if h^ bee& Sepfived ft^ iSxt^ hund^ jreai^. 
lie aiegiJ! regeiioy di Spain, hemg tUscawtttig^ by ^ nton^ 
ifesfo^Of ihe mtii^mi^^t Cadiz, Mdf^iseia' a ptbclMsSM Uf 
Ih^e^ettleaia Atififi^ii:; aH^ with this^iiti^ntibnctf con '' 
la^m, «l a el^islB^ #h^ it ^aitovideyH Spain coAld do lio 
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not fos8 true than rMUtfkaUe, %m emanaling Arom.s^ch n 
source. 

" Americans, ye have be6n l<Hig weighed down by a yoke 
more oppressive to bear, .because .ye were ^stant from thue 
centre of power. We now place, your future destiny in yoitf 
own hands. Ye haveiiitherto. been the football, as it were, ef 
the vicerpys, always subject to their ^mbitign loid caprice^ 
while at the same time ye were a prey to their cupidity. From 
this time your fate shall not depend on them." . 

The regency, also, endeavoured to impress on the Ameri- 
cans, that Spain and her colonies werf^ to share the same fa|^, 
whatever it might be. "It is not sufficient," they observe, 
"for you to be Spaniards, unless, whatever be the. ev^itof 
fortunei you also belong to Spain." 

The news of the disastrous events in the Spanish Peninsula, 
and the prodama^km of the regency, reached Caraccas in the 
year 1810, and occasioned great alariU' The struggle in 
Spain was believed to be nearly at an end, and the Jnal tri- 
umph of Bonaparte certain. At such a coujuncturer the ia- 
habitants felt it to be their duty and their right to^provide £k^ 
their own security; the legitimate government of the mother 
country boMiff annihilated, and -the colonies exposed to fall 
i^to the hancb of a foreign power. They felt the more cob;- 
&rmed in ti^s course, as they had no longer any reason to 
doubt that it was the design of the Spanish chieis- at h^one^ami' . 
of all the colonial officers in America, who were determined to 
yield obedience to every species of governinent^establishedia 
the Peninsula, however illegal, that the colonies should fall 
under the dominion <^ Bonaparte in ci^e he conquered Spiiiii. 
We have seen that thecolonialt^hiefs were ^willing tQ sacrifice 
their kiiig, and recognize the power of Joseph !fonaparte, as 
sovereign of Spain ; and after the insurrection in the reiuBBU-v 
la^ they had evinced a ret^diness to ackm^wledge'the authoi^y 
of any self-created tribunal in Spain, however palpably ilki|^, 
and at the same time to resist every attempt of the colonists 
to establish any provisional tribunal, which might preserve fho 
country from anarchy in case of the. subjugaticm of the pareat 
country. The prime o|>jept of the coloniid risers was tok^p 
the colonies in a state of dependence pn some power in £ur<^; i 
and they seemed hardly to care whe|;e or what it was. And it* 
is no\ difficult to discover the inotives of thiid conduct; as long 
as America could be kept ina State of dependence, the cok>^ 
nial rulers supposed a readiness to acknowledge any authority 
which claimed dominion over Spain, and consequently over 
Ainerlca, was the, most ^e way of ps^jpnopg their statical 
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They wished to ^eep America dependent, not so much fi!pm a 
regard tp the interests of Spain, as to preserve their own pow- 
er; being: very sensible that they could have no pjiirt in any gdv- 
enunent oonstituted by the. people. Hence the violence, with 
wMch they pursued the American patriots; every act, every 
movement tending towards the independence of the colonies, 
although temporary, and with entire and express reco^tkm 
of the dominion of Ferdinand the seventh, was regarded as a 
blow aimed at their Own power. This is the cause of the fury 
with which they pursued the first patriots in the colonies, and 
the zeid they pretended to feel for their country, was stimulated 
by an apprehension of losing their own power, a passion of all 
others the mos^ violent and vindictive. - 

The* inhabitants of Caraccas were well acquainted with the 
otnnions^ and feelings of the captain-general c^ the, province, 
and aware that he intended, at all ev^ts, to keep them in a 
state of dependence;, tod considering that, as the legitimate 
government in Spain was '^i an end, the powers of g6vernment 
during thb sui^nsicm of authority in the pareiit state,, had rO'' 
lotted to the peqi^ ; aiid that in the language of thehr breth- 
ren in the north, in their sdbmn declarati<Hi to tho world, it 
consequently had become a r^^ht and a duty tp '/provide 
new guards for their own security/' By the almost unani- 
mous voice of the^peqple, the Spanish colonial (^licers were de- 
posed, and the calnldo, or. .municipal body, together with sev- 
eral other persons, designated by the people, were vested widi 
the powers of government, and styled a Junta Suprema] The 
junta,'however, acted in the name of Ferdinand the seventh ; 
and although they disallowed the authority of the regency at 
Cadiz, they offered to afibrd all the aid iii their power^towards 
the prosecution of the wai; against France. In May foUpwing, 
a junta was establi^ed at Buoqos Ayres in a more peaceable 
manner,, the measure having been decided on by acoiigress 
caHed together by the contient of the viceroy in consequence 
of the. intelligeaee IhHn Europe. 

The iniuenee. whkh the ixmditicm of Sp^in had on the coU 
ofites, the measures thai the Americans had adopted, and the 
violeace wifth which they had be^ opposed bythe Spt^nish 
rulers, both in Spain and the col<mies, had greatly increased 
the jealousy and unfriendly feelings between the Creoles or 
native Americans, and the Eulropean Spaniards in America. 
In July, j[iaiO) an affray occurred at Santa Fe de B<^ta, 
which or^pnated from .a European Spaniard, insulting a native 
American, and including in the opprobrious and reproachful 
language which he apjiied to faim« aB Us cotmtiTmen. The 
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quatrel between two indinduiilrsooQ asHmiaed a s^cms a> 
peet; the dtizens coUectiBg to the scene of contention, the 
Spaniards joioing on the side of Uieir countryooen, and the 
credefl talnng part with theirs, a contest ensued, in which the 
hUer, being the most numerous, were triumf^ant 

Under the influence of the excitement, which this popiikr- 
oonteet had occacMmed, a meeting of the inhabitiasis was otm* 
rened, and k junta established, [n Chile ^ eaptain«genefid 
exasperated the people to guch a degree, that he was obliged t» 
rengn his office, and a junta was formed in September ; and in 
Mexico an insorrecUon broke out the same month in eons«- 
quence of the violent measures of Venegas, the new viceroy. 

Accounts of these proceedings in the colonies, were sMt t» 
Spain, by the colomal governors, with all tJie exaggeration 
winch their exasperated feelings were caicnlated to give to 
them; and their effect oh the regency must have §rati£^ thek 
moat violent resentments. The Official despatches of the 
jnnta of Garaccas, containing the reHsomi which had indoced 
the people to take the course they had, the nature of the pow- 
er assumed, and that, although they could not submk totke 
aMthority of the regency, tl^y recogniied the supremacy oC 
Ferdinand, had no influence on the unstable aaid violent coiu^ 
<^ of a distracted stale.'^ The regency of Spain, illegid and 
impotent as it was, with that rashness and vicienee wSch^p- 
pngnaliott to illegal power, usually occasions, immediateljc 
dechifad Caraccas in a state of blockade. This decree was 
pttbhshedon the 31st of August, 1810, and its hslportanoe, an 
wiSl as to exhibit its spirit, requires its inseiti^ hiBre :-^ 

'* Scarcely had- the council (^regency received tatelligencMr 
of the occurrences at Caraccas^ whose inhabitaBts, instigated 
nodonbt by some intriguing and faictious persons, weire guilty . 
of dselisring themsilv^s ihdepmdent of the nuNHUr eo«Miry, unci 
cffotmifSg a ^ovH^ing jwm to exatim ikhmpfWKd %iu(ifMd' 
ent <nilAof%, wkti^it deUfmimd to toke ike iMiK Mihecmd ^ 
caci&us means to attack ike evil tn ite joi^iginy mud prevent ite ^ 
pt&gr(9^ But, inordef to piN>ceed withi wteiture d eSbera tien, 
tlM r^gendy eoaiscdieid the coan<»l of Bpstf and ite 
bas tal^«n> tmeh meamn^^s at will answer the end pr^osed^ 
ptrtianiaify $i^ tfdither the province nf Mameiibo^ sor flie do* 
paiunent of €er<^ havetatoft^art inihe criminrtproneedrnga ; 
\M,mike MU¥Wi\ hPot^ fottmniXedg^d ike amndl <^regene$fr 
eutd tukmi lAe tMsP ijkeici^i mif^i¥es te efpme ihe^i^surdidea 
efCemMi9$ imeUbHiifg k«^MqfmsiUni,^triiM0t Maf jiom^- 

"^alttfAi Bapswyte tlia Itiotf ef £agi«WI; . 
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eiJ^Ihe meatu of obtaimf^ thisindeptndence ! The regeney 
hereby dediures' the i^ovince €i Carsccas ih a state of rigorous 
l^bwskade/' &c. '* These resolutions do not extend to the 
aboveHnentioned divisions, which, having refused to follow the 
pernicious example of Caraccas, have manifested their con> 
stant fi^tehtj by oppo^g the plan of rebellion, vduch only ori- 
ginated in the unlimited funbition of some person, and in the 
bHnd cr^nlity c^ pthers^who suffered themselves id be hur- 
ried away by the ardent passions of their fellow countrymen. 
The regency has taken the most secure measures to extirpate 
these evils, and to. punish the authors of them witli all the 
rigour which the rights of sotvereignty authorise it to use, un^ 
less there be a previous and voluntary submission, in which 
case the regency grants them a general pardon. The regen- 
cy commands that th^se resblutioi^sbe circulated thyou^ all 
the Spanish dominions, thtst they may be carried into effect 
there; as well as in £[)reign countries, and that they may act 
cou^Mrmably to the measures takei^ for the. blockade of the* 
.said coasts,'* &c. 

If the causes* which led to the revolution, in the British col- 
onies in America, were unlike those, which occasioned the 
first movements of that, in the Spanish colonies, the conduct 
of the two parent governments, occaiSioned by the first pro- 
ceedings of the cdonfbs, were very similar, and*proceeded 
fVom the same feddngs^ The blockade of Caraccas, id a 
measuse that compares very well with the Boston Port Bill/* 
and other acts of Parliament, which instantly followed the 
news of the destruction of the tea; and altbough, perhaps, 
more violent, it ii<ras dictated* by the same s^nrit, and justified 
on the same principles. ' The pride of dominidn is not only 
the most arrogant, but perhaps the strongest and ^ost sensi- 
tive of all human pas^ons ; and^ vfhen it is wbunded, its re« 
Mntments are violent ^ind vindictive in the extreme. 

This decree of the regency was a declaration of war, and 
its authors, without inquiring into the causes which occasioned 
the measures pursued in the colonies, or making a single ef- 
fort for conciliation, rki^ly plunged^ the two countries into all 
the horrors of civil war. The answer of the junta of Carac- 
cas, to the Marquis de las Hermazas, minister in Spain, con- 
taining an expose of the reasons, which occasioned the estaib- 
lishment of the junta, and justi^ng the measure, instead of 
tending to allay the feelmgs of the regency, and the people of 
Spain, greatly inflamed tWm ; and the intelligence, that other 
colonies were following the examples of Caraccas, excited 
their resentment to the highest pitch. The Cortes had been 
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cMHTened, and both the ^venuQent woA the peeple fleeiaei 
ripe for war, and thirsting for vengeaaoe. The severest is* 
Tectives, reproaches, an^ sarcasms, against the Aipericans, 
were puUisned in the Cadiz newspapers ; and tke most vio- 
lent measures were adopted, hot (mly calcnlaled, hut intends 
ed, to enkindle the flames of civil war in America, and thus 
either coerce her into an acknowledgement of the authority of 
Spain, whatever it might be« or mdie her destroy hoirseif A- 
gents or emissaries were sent to Puerto Rico, Monte Video, 
Panama, and Mexico, for the purpose of arousing political and 
religious prejudices in favour of Spain, and against the new 
governments in America, and by making promises to soqie, 
and threatening othefs, to produce dissentitons among the 
patriots, and thus destroy the new govermnents in the bud. But 
the principal reliance of tbeTulera of Spain was on the. sword, 
and consequently, troopE^ were sent to Monte Video, Vera Qruz, 
Corb,. Santa Martha, and Panama, with n. view to dragoon the 
Americans into submission ; although at tbi? time, every sol- 
dier was wanted at home for the de^nce of tiie country. - The, 
rage, however, which prevailed against the invaders of their 
own country, violent as it was, did equal that towards the re- 
beUious Amencans. The animosity ef the Cortes, againflt 
the colcmists, corresponded with the feelings cff the rep«icy ; 
and aithouflh some Americans, who hitppened at the tmie to 
be in the isle of Leon, were chos^i membmi of the Cortesyeo 
strong were the feelings of ^t body, they scarcely dared to 
' speak in favour of their countrymea One of the Cortas 4^ 
served, ** That if. the Americans complamed of having been 
opfNressed for three hundred yeirs, they ^iduld expenenoe^a 
similar treatment for three thousand.'* " I rejoioe," said, an- 
other after the victory of Albufera, ''for the advantages we 
have gained, because we can now smd troops to reduce the 
insurgents." A third, in declaiming against the baseness of 
the conduct of the colonists, eaid, " I do 'not know to what 
race of beings the Americuis belong.***. 

Such was'the spirit whidi animated the councils of Spain, 
and dictated the measures they adopted towards Ameriea ; 
and their agents and officers' in Uie colonies, exasperated by 
the loss c^ power, or alarmed from an apprehennon of it, were 
fit instruments to execute measures of vengeance, to scatter 
the fire brands of civil dissentions, and carry on a vindietive 
and sanguinary war, the object of which was, either to imbju^ 
gate the rebellious Americans, or jb exterminate them,—* 

^ MaiMfiB»tp ol Alvares Toledo, deputy to the Cortes. 
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Those who possess supreme ^wer, however acquired, regard 
the invasion of it as the greatest of ali crimes. The patriots 
o^ America were denounced as rebels and traitors, and the 
vengeance of the state, and the anathemas of the church, di* 
rected against them. That a contest commenced under such 
auspices^ should have become a war of extermination, and in 
its progress have exhibited horrid scenes of cruelty desolation, 
and deliberate bloodshed ; that aU offers of accommodation 
should be repelled with insult or outrage ; capitulations vio- 
lated, public faith disregarded, prisoners of war cruelly massa- 
eted, and the inhabitlihts persecuted, imprisoned,, and put to 
death, cannot occasion surprise, hqWever much it may excite 
regret. As violence and cruelty produce the bitter spirit of 
recrimination and revenge, the outrages of tiie Spaniards ex- 
asperated the Americans, and kd to retahation, which render- 
ed the contest o war of death, as it was often called, charac- 
terised by a ferocious and savage spirit, scarcely surpassed by 
that of the Cortes and Pizarros, who first desolated this fidr 
portion of the earth, and drenched its mountains and plains 
with the blood of its innocent inhabitauts. The events <^ the 
revofaitiottftry struggle, which we have now conimenced nar- 
rating, will fully justify us in what we "have asserted as to the 
spirit and conduct of the Spanish chiefsand rulers ; in charging 
^m^ with the first disregard of the laws of war among civil- 
isi^ nations, and the first outrages against the rights of human- 
itf. The violent measures of the Spanish rulers,* and th« 
Iwious and cru^ conduct of their agents in America, towards 
the patriots, produced an eiOfect directly contrary firom what 
was expected ; but nevertheless, what was natural, and would 
liave been foreseen, had they taken counsel from their under- 
standings, ii^ead of tHeir moHified prid^ and exasperated feel- 
ings. The high-toned measures, enforced with rigour and 
erueky, whi<^ it was expected would have intimidated the 
patriots, and stifled the spirit 6f^ independence, only served, 
like violent winds, acting on half extinguished coab, to enliven 
Its latent sparks, and blow then:i into a flame. The authority 
of a slate over its coloBSes, especially viien at a great distance, 
cannot kmg be supported on any other basis than that of mu- 
taid ttfleetion and attachment between the inhabitants of ^e 
two countries. %«iB, iiotwillistan^Bng the exasqple of Chreat 
Britain, from widch she might have profited, seems to have en- 
^rely disregarded tMs mtxitnt &nd instead t>f attempting to 
allty the s]^it of disaffedioii, wl^^ dis^os^ itself, and re- 
store the mutual attachments and confidence between the two 
^mntries, by m justice and cruelty, afienafted tbe tJfeetiona of 
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the colonists from the parent country ; dissolved the ties 6f 
fraternity, and enkindled, from a few sparks; a revolutionary 
flame, which spread through all her dominions. When the 
juntas were first organised in the several coloniels, there wer^ 
probably few individuals who had any thoughts pf attemptiiig 
to establish the independence of the country, and most (Kfthe 
people were wb<^y unprepared for such ali event; but in cotjl^ 
sequence of the tyrannical and persecuting conduct of the 
Spamsh rulers at home and in America, so wide had the disaf- 
fection spread, and to siich a degree were the people alien- 
ated from Spain, and irritated against their oppressors, that in 
one year they became ripe for a revolution, and prepared to 
assume the responsibility of taking the reins of government 
into their own hands ) of declaring to the world " that they 
were, and of right ought to be, free, sovereign, and indepeo&d- 
ent,"'at the hazard of their lives and fortunes. 

Caraccas took the lead, ahc| a congress of th^ several provin- 
ces in Venezuela wai$ convened, which, on the 5th of July, 
1811, in imitation of the Americiu;i congress, just thirty-five 
years before, published a declaration of Independence ; con*> 
tabling the reas<Hi» which impelled them to the separation, 
and pledging their lives fortunes, and the sacred tie of nation; 
al honour, to maintain it 

The noble example of Venezuela was followed by Cartha* 
gena, Socorro, Tunja, Pamplona, Antioquia, and the i o^r 
provinces forming the confederation of New Grenada and 
likewise by Mexico, which pubhshed similar declarations ; and 
at a later period Buenos Ayres, also, prcnnulged a declaration 
of Independence. 

The proceedings in America opened the eyes of the Cortes 
of Spain to the tendency of their conduct, and perceiving 
that they ivere driving the Americans to a separation, thejr 
became alarmed, and had recourse, after it wad too late, to 
conciliating measures. The members of the Cortes, who be- 
longed to America, had submitted a plan for the accommoda^ 
tion of the differences existing between Spain and her colo- 
nies, but the Cortes had refrised even to consider it ; yet i^ 
January, 1811, their project, containing eleven pri^x^sitions, 
was discussed ; and, notwithstanding the apprehemoins of the 
Cortes, vising from the movements ia America, th^ remain- 
ed not only deaf to the calls. of justice, but ins£n^le to the 
dictates of expediency. The project yfBJS rejected, threei 
proppsidoas only b^ng aj^roved of. As these ptopositimM 
reflect light on the dispute Between America and ^ain, inul 
at the mune time, tepd to show the restrictioi^s a|^ ofy^rewoiM 
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tjnder whieb the colonies have suffered for ages, it deserves a 
pl^e in a history of the revolution which separated tibe two 
countries. 

" 1st In conformity to the decree of the central yaaj^, 
4ated the 15th of October, 1809, which declared the ii^bit- 
ants of Spanish America equal in rights to those of the pemn- 
aula, the national representation of every part of Spanish A- 
menca^ the Span^h West^ndies, and the Philippine islands, 
including every class of their inhabitants, shall be the same in 
^rm, manner, and without distinction, as in the kingdom and 
islands of European Spain. 

" 2dly. The free natives and inhabitants of Spanish Amer- 
ica shall be allowed to plant and to. cultivate whatever their 
c^mate will produce ;^with license to encourage industry, and 
to promc^ manufactures and afts in their fultest 'extent. 

" 3dly. Spanish Aftierica shall enjoy the liberty of exporting 
her own natural and manufactured productions to the penin- 
sula, a3 well as to the alUes, and to neutral nations ; and of 
importing whatever she may want. All her pdl'ts are conse- 
quently to be opened.^' This and the preceding demand were 
agreed to, but the order to catry them into execution was 
never pubhshed. 

. " 4ihly. There shall be a free trade Jbetween Spanish Amer- 
ica., and the Spaivish settlements in Asia. Every thing miUta- 
^g against this freedom to be abolished. 

" d^ly. Freedom of trade to be granted from all the ports 
in Spanish America and the Philippine ][^lands to other parts of 
Asia. Any law existing contrary to such freedom to be an- 
nulled. ' • 

"6thly. All estancos, or monopolies in favour of the public 
treasury, or of the king, shall be. suppressed ; but the public 
treasury shall be inderonilied for the loss of profit arising from 
such monopoly, by new duties on the same articles. 

*• 7tbly. The working of the quicksilver mines shall be free 
in Spanish America, but the administration of the produce 
shall remain in charge, of the officers of the minery depart- 
nie4t, independent of die viceroys and captain-general, and 
officers of the real hacienda," This was granted, and orders 
were published for canning it into execution in the provinces 
under the Spaniards. 

. *' 8thly. All Spanish Americans shall be eligible 'equally 
with Spaniards to all appointments of rank or emolument, 
whether at court or in any part of the m(marchy« either in 
political, military, or ecdesiasUcal departments. 

Vol. 11. 5 
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f^Mlff. OoMiiWaetlMiiitiifalprotAelim of eadi kaig#rai 
ia SmuusIi AJMnen, talf of Ike public iq^oinlaieBts aka& to 
fillea by Spanish subjects bom in America. 

^' lOUily. Thai the above stipfda^nt niay be ^nmetoaliy 
aAorod to, a consultive junta shall be Ibnneo i^ each c^j^ta^ 
to the intient that it m^y propose persons suke^ to fill each 
HcaBGy. ' 

** Slthly. CiiMideri9g' the great Adviuitag^ resuHiag fton 
the aukivatio& of science, and the benefits Uiat may be de- 
xived from UMtroetia^ Ae Indians, the order of the Jesuits to 
be re-established by the C<»te8." . 

It ia curious to aotiee the fuctuating policy of both Fnmce 
and En^^andt as to the dispute between Spain and her colo- 
nies. After the occurrences at Bayonne, France att^npted 
to acquire dominion over America as an^aj^ndage •f Spain, 
^nd wished (o midnlaia the dependence of the former bn the 
latter. But the Bonapartes soon became satisfied, fipom the 
OBtreme repugnance manifested by the Americans to their 
doaunion, that whatever might be the event of the war as lo 
old Spain, the colonies would never |iclaiowledgeor submit 
to the sw^ of France. The Bonapartes, therefore, chlinged 
their views, and became the abettors of the independence of 
Ammca, for the purpose of cutting off from. Spain^ the pecun- 
iae resources she derived from her cdonies, QS well as .to 
weaken her by involving her in a civil war. Thus, whilst dl- 
the different governments in the Spanish peninsula, maintam- 
ii^ the rights of Perdin«nd,*were opposing the independeiwe 
ofAmerica, Joseph Bonaparte, claiming the. throne c^ Spaii^, 
against whose sovereignty the Americans had sho^n so much 
hostilky, was tfttempting to promote it He despatched agents 
to America for the purpose of exciting and encouraging the 
revolution thera; giving them full and minute, instructions, 
embracing eVen the motto to be inscribed on the revolutiona- 
ry baimers, which was, " Long Uve the catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman religion, and perish the bad government." These in- 
structions were given to M. Desmolard, of Baltimore, who was 
the principal agent of Joseph Bonaparte, and to other eiys- 
series sent into the c<^omes. A copy 'of these instructtpas 
wa9 foun4 in Caraccas in the office of the secretaiy of the 
junta, and forwarded by the admiral of the 3arbadoes station, 
as a Qaution against the intrigues of the Bonapartes. The 
l^reneh agents penetrated into different parts of the American 
aettleaientsi and one of them was discovered in the town of 
Habana, and shot. 



' Th& tmn of St. JfiiAies, in VT&l, dpeidy ttic ^ te tg e d & reT* 
^ttoA in Venezuela, as'appelnrs by the p^ockraatidiiiortM 
govemoc t>f Trimdad, which wfe hive coined in this Woit-^ 
Spain thenbeiiig lain all]f of Fra'hce, and her resources li^asted 
by Napoleon, in Empporting his Wars agailist Eh^kiiA and \M 
allies, thelBritish ministry wished to separate li^i: toioMbs ftofil 
Spain, to deprives her of the supplies she received from then^, 
nnd also to' secure to Great Bntain a lucrative thide with 
America. But after the general rising in Spain, against Bona^ 
iparte, the tables were turiied, and the Spaniairds, from beins 
the enemies of Great Britain, became her friends and HHhei. 
Feeling interested in the succiess of the war prosecuting iH 
the Spanish peninsula, against France, Great Britun bccartlkJ 
the mediator betweeii Spain aM her colonies, and in Jtine. 
18.10, Lord Liverpod wrote to General Liyard, governor m 
Gurrfccoa, "That his Britannic majesty had strong reasons 
for hoping that "the inhabiUnts of Caraccas would acknowl- 
edge the authority of the regency of Spain." The governor 
sent copies of this letter to the.government at Caraccas, and 
also to the regency at Gftdiz, in both of which places it Was 
published ; and soon after Gplonel Robertson, the secretary of 
tbo governor of Gurracoa, arrived at Caracoas, with the evt- 
dfertt design of promoting the wi^h of the British cabinet ; bui 
perceiving how universal the disaffection of the inhabitants 
wias, towards the regency of Spain, he did not communicate 
the object of his mission^ Not discouraged, howevdr, in her 
efforts to restore harmony between Spain and her colonies, in 
April, 1811, Great Britain offered her mediation, which was 
accepted by the Cortes, on certain conditions ; among nirhich, 
the principal wero, that the revolted provinces should sweat 
allegiance to the Cortes' and regency ; and in case ^e Ameri- 
cans should not accede to the tenhs proposed, that the Britiefh 
government shotild engage to assist Spain, to subdue Hatit by 
force. Unreasonable as these t^rms were, the British ^Verft'* 
ment appointed commissioners; but probably from an expecta-» 
ation, that the Cortes might be induced to accede to more 
liberal terms of accommodation. In 1 8 1 2, the British govern* 
wient submitted to the Cortes the foUowing. propositions, as 
the basis on which they would undertake the mediation : 

" Ist. Thut there should be a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween Spain and Spanish America. 

" 2diy. An amnesty shall be gtahted, mnd perfect ol^Vlon 
of all acts, or even opinions that may have been expressed, by 
the Spanish Americans against ihe Spaniards 6t th^ir got^irn- 
ment. 
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"3dly. That the Cortes shall ccmfirm aiid enforce all the 
rahts of the Spanish Americans, and that they shall he allow* 
ed justly and tiherally their representatives in the Cortes. 

" 4thly. That Spanish America should he' permitted per- 
fect freedom for ciommerce, though some degree of prefer- 
ence may he allowed to Spain. ^ 

" 5thly. That the appointments of viceroys, governors, &.c 
i^all be given indiscriminately to South Americans and Span- 
iards. 

** 6thlv. That the interior government, and every branch of 
public administration, shall be intrusted to the cabildo, or ma- 
nicipahties» who shall act in conjunction vrith the chief of the 
provinces ; and that the members of the cabildp shall be ei- 
ther South Americans or Spaniards, possessing property in . 
the respective provinces. ' 

"7thly. That Spanish America shall. swear allegiance to 
Ferdinand the Seventh, as soon as sh^ is put in possession, df 
her rights, and has sent deputies to the Cortes. 

" 8thly. That Spanish America shall acknowledge the 
sovereignty possessed by the Cortes, as representing Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh. 

. *^ 9thly. That Spanish America aball pledge herself to 
maintain a mutual and friendly intercourse with the penin* 
sula. 

" lOthly. That Spanish America shall oblige herself to Qp* 
operate with the Cortex and the allies of Spain to preserve 
the peninsula from the power of France. 

" llthly. That Spanish America shall pledge herself to 
send Uberal succour to the peninsula for the continuance of 
the war." 

These proposals occasioned very long and animated debates 
in the Cortes, in secret session, and were finally rejected, 
principally on the grounds that the Americans had not solicit- 
ted the mediation of England, and that the British govern- 
ment had sinister views in offering it. That to secure to 
them3e|ves the commerce of the colonies, was the prindpal 
motive which prompted the interference of the British, there 
is no room to doubt During the same period, the British • 
minister at Cadiz was pressing the regency hard to obtain the 
privilege of opening a trade with their trans-atlantic dotoin- 
ions, and in April, 1811, the subject was brought before the 
Cortes, which occasioned much excitement among the mer- 
chants of Cadiz, and the papers were filled with invectives 
against the unreasonable demands and sinister friendship of 
Inland. On the S4th of July, the board of trade at Cadiz 
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^discussed this question, and issued a protest dt manifesto, m 
wliick they a^ett, ^' that a free tf ade with the AmericJtft ptot- 
iiic&s wduld work a I'uin greater than that which Spaiit (hen 
experienced; that those who Wefe desirous of e^tablishidg 
it were impostors, and describing of exemplary pUiiishinent, 
and of perpetual binishroeht : ThAt the fete bfSpdiii, ^i 
Ber political existence, depended on the solution of this ques- 
tion : That the hanies of those who propo^sed Such a disastrous 
4rade ojught to be transmitted to posterity, that they ttiight re- 
ceive from later ages the indignation thfey justly rtierited : 
That the Americans had hot ^required the establishment of 
this fi-ee trade ; tliat^they even detested it as pr^&judiciul to 
their interest : That Spain would be ruined, made the tool of 
foreigners, and that, her merchants and mandffitctureS beitig 
destroyed, she \^ould herself lose all freedom ., That, in short, 
this commerce would be subversive of religion, ordef , Socie- 
ty, and morality." 

This temperate^ and pqwerful reasoning seems to have con- 
vinced the Cortes ; for in August following, the demands of 
the British were formally rejected. 

After the establishment of the junta at Caraccas, in 1810, 
Don TeleSford Orea was sent ta Washington to solicit the 
friendsiiip of tlie only repiiblic then in the woild.; and which, 
it was hoped, would approve of the stand they had assumed, 
if not aid them in sustaining ilj. 

It could hardjy have been expected, that, at this early peri- 
od, the. government of the United States woufd compromit 
the peace of the republic, by directly or indirectly affording 
aid to a cause, the. nature arid design of which they could 
know little about, and the issue of which was so uncertain^ — 
But from the very commencement of the contest-^the first 
dawn of the light of hberty in Spanish America, the people 
of the United States sympathised with their brethren in the 
south, in their political afflictions, ai^d wished them success in. 
the glorious cause in which they had embarked. 

About* tlie same time the Caraccas junta deputed Don Luis 
Lopez Mendez, and Don Simon Bolivar, a name that has since 
become illustrious, to solicit the support of the British govern- 
ment ; but the latter declined the mission. From the instruc- 
tions given to Sir Thomas Picton, in 1 797. by the minister of 
the colonial department, wherein the British government 
openly attempted to induce the inhabitants to revolt, and 
pledged itself to afford them assistance, and from the expedi- 
tion sent against Buenos Ayres, and that against Venezuela, 
under Miranda, who was supported by the British ministry, 

5* 
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the. Venczueliais considered that they had a right to expect the 
countenance and succour of the British government So 
deeply was |his sentiment impressed on the minds of the in- 
habitants of Caraccas, both Bpani^ds and Americans in 
t810, Uiat it had sreat influence on the revolutionary move^ 
ment which took place at that time. But the war which broke 
out in the Spanish peninsula, against Bonaparte, changed the 
policy of the English government ; and the only e£fect the 
agent of the junta of Caraccas produced, was an order in 
council, directing the governors of their West India islands to 
maintain a strict neutrahty in the contest betwe^i Spain and 
her colonies, so long as the latter should act in the name <^ 
Ferdinand the Seventh. This order not only excluded aD 
hope of assistance from England, but seemed to imply, that if 
the patriots should declare Qiemselves independent of Ferdi- 
nandi the British would take apart against them. 
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Measures of the junta of Caraccas — arrival of General Miran^ 
da^-<ongres$ — plans of a constitutior^-r-fotriotic s^ciety-r' 
conspiracy — execvUon of conspirators — operations at Valen" 
cior^formatiofi of a constitution — conspiracy against the 

: junta of J^ew Grenada* — regency attempt to conciliate the 
colonies — junta of Carthagena — congress of New Grenada-^ 
civil disst^ionS'—maSsacre at Quito^-^feat of the royalists 
in Popayan — defeat of the patriots, . • 

♦ ■ .' ' 

In the preceding chapter, we have examined the leading 
causes of ^he revolution, and traced its events, for a period of 
two years, so ^r as respecta the relations between the colonies 
and Spain, and the conduct of the two parties towards each 
other ; and also as regards the mtenticms and policy of Eng- 
land and France, relative to the revolution. We will now 
lookinto the interior of the revolution, view the poUtical 
measures of the new governtaents, and proceed to enter on 
the .distressing details of the dreadfiil war, which, for more 
than twelve years, ra^ed with the greatest fury in Colombia. 

The junta 'at Caraccas, organized in 1810, after deposing 
tfie Spanish authorities, of which the captain-general and 
members of the audience were^ sent to the United States, 
adopted several popular regulations ; they abolished the trib- 
ute paid by the Indians, and the slave trade, and removed the 
restrictions on commerce and agriculture, and made other re^ 
formations which the oppressed condition of the colony requir- 
ed. These decrees being published, by order of the juntas, 
in the other provinces in Venezuela, all of them except Mara- 
caibo, formed juntas in imitation of that of Caraccas ; th^ 
did not, however, acknoVledge the supremacy of that, but 
proposed a general congress for all the provinces of Venezue- 
la. Soon after the establishment of the jpnta in Guiana, the 
Spaniards, gaining the ascendency, it declared against the jun- 
ta of Caraccas, and yn favour of the regency of Cadiz. Don 
Fernando Miyares, governor of Maracaibo, opposed the inno- 
vations at Caraccas, arrested the deputies sent .there, and con- 
fined them in the dungeons of Puerto Rico, from whicli, after 
severe suffering, they were liberated by the interference of 
Admiral Cochrane. 

After the regency of Spain declared all the ports belonging 
to the new government in a state of Uoekade, it despatched 
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Don N. CortaTarria as commissioner, clothed with atsdluf^ 
authority to induce the rebeUious Venezuelans to uncondiiion- 
al submission, if they di^ not listen to reason, and return to 
obedience. He exhorted the inhabitants npt to suffer them* 
.iielTes to be led astray by designing m^n^ but to abandon Iheir 
evil counsels, and, lilte dutiful children, retbra to tho arms of 
the best of parents. He promised Ihi^ if they would dissolve 
t^it illegal governments; then Spiotin ' wocdd redress theit 
grievances, ifo proclamations were answered, ^kd bis de- 
signs e;&po8ed, in the papers at Caraccas, which indnced him 
to have recourse to secret m^ansf; and emissaries were dent 
into all parts of Venezuela, to work o^ the i^regudices and 
fears of the people, and produce^ a counter revolution. The 
prompt resistance of the governor of Maracaibo, to the tevo- 
futionary measures, was so pleasing |o the regency of Cadi2, 
that he was appointed* captain-general of Venezuela, To 
guard a(^ainst any measures of opposition which he might pur- 
sue, and to watch his movements; the Caraecas junta sent the 
Marquis del Toro with a body of troths to Carora, which oc- 
casioned two of the departments of the province of Maracai- 
bo, to dissolve their connexion with that pi'ovince, and place 
themselves under the ()rdtection of th^ ^atquis, and the junta 
of the province of Batinasi Troops were sent under D6n 
Diego del Toro, and Don Pedro Brizeno for tbeT protection pf 
those departments. Agreeable to his instructions, the Mar- 
quis del Toro opened a correspondence with Miyares, ihe 
eaptain-gelieral, and attempted to convince him" of the neces- 
sity and advanti^es of uniting the province of Ma^racaibo with 
tlw rest of Venezuela, but without success. 

"Believing that the inhabitants of the province of Maracaibo 
Were generally disposed to join their brethren of the other 
provinces of Venezuela, several attempts at insurrection 
having' been made in the town of Maracaibo, and alarmed 
from ah apprehension of the slrrival ^f troops from Spain, tho 
Marquis del Toro communicated to the government at Carac- 
cas an opinion, that^ if Cpro, one of tlie departments of the 
province of Cari^ccas which held out against the new gof ern-~ 
ment, was attacked and tlie royal party aubdued, Maracaibo 
would join in the general cause. 

• This measjur^ being appr<yved of by the junta, the Marquis 
ddi Toro entered the department of Core, in November, 1810, 
and, at first, all resistance yielding before him, he took posses- 
sion of the capital, of the same name as the department — 
"Enna tie town of Cbro to Carora, from whence the lurfiay had 
iMfChedrk adistanbo of one hundred and twentf imAib \ the 
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^cmittry is unciQtivated and sandy, and ^m a neglect of the 
general to station his forces so as to preserve a communication 
with Carora, his provisions for the army failed ; and being dis- 
appointed in the co-operation of the ships of war which sailed 
from Puerto Cabello for that purpose, in consequence of the 
weather, the Marquis del Tore was compelled to retreat, and 
relinquish the object of the expedition. But as the retreat 
was^ot efiected withoutxlifficuhy and hard fighting, something 
was gained by the expedition, as it tended to increase the con- 
fidence of the government ejid the people in the army. 

At the clos.e of the year 1810, general Miranda arrived at 
Caraccas from England, contrary to the wishes of the govern- 
ment, which had instructed its deputy sent to London to op- 
pose his return to his native country at present. The reason 
of this was, the junta of Caraccas believed that the return of 
Miranda to Venezuela, which would be presumed to be in 
pursui^nce of the desire of the government, would have an 
unfavourable influence on the cause, in consequence of the 
known revolutionary designs of Miranda and his repeated at- 
tempts to free Venezuela from the dominion af Spain. As 
the ostensible views of the new goverment did not go so far as 
those of General Miranda,- they could not consistently invite 
him into the country, or entrust him with any employment. 

The general congress for all the provinces of Venezuela, 
convened for its -first session on the 2d of March, !8U, and 
was constituted according to the regulations of the supreme 
junta of Caraccas ; which provided for taking a census of the 
population, for forming the electoral colleges ; fixed the ratio - 
of representation and the mode of election. One represent- 
ative was allowed for every twenty thousand persons, and 
about fifty deputies were elected and took their seats in the 
congress. The junta, to expedite the business of the con- 
gress, had, previous to their meeting, appointed a committee, 
consisting of Don F. X. Ustairiz, Don Fermin Paul, General 
Miranda, Don J. Roscip and others, to frame a constitution, 
to be submitted to the <»Qingress. The committee, after sev- 
eral conferences, with the exception of Miranda, united in 
the opinion that a confederation was the best foriu of govern- 
ment for Venezuela. General Miranda's opinion was widely 
different ; he laid before the committee a plan of a constitu- 
tion, the same he had intended to have presented to the people, 
had he succeeded in his attempt to revolutionize Terra Firma 
in 1806. It wa£| designed for a more extensive territory than 
Venezuela, and did not essentially differ from the Spanish co<* 
lonial system, Miranda, who had been received at first with 
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jsilmnjr, grettty uicreMed the ^r»t^icfa ^reraUi^d of Ills 
aoterUimiig ambitioiis views, hj his ccmstitutiohal project^ 
Andalthoufffathe inost distinguished advocates^ of mdepeod* 
ence had fbll cotafklence in his integrity, and highly vetierated 
lus talents andpatriotistn, his friends coold not obtain an Sec- 
tion for him to the cot^ress, except in ^e insignificant depart- 
tnent of Araguita, in Barcelona. As is nsuaiiy the case witfi 
a state just emerged from oppression, the congress disclosed 
imich jealonsy, and experienced much difficulty in disposiD^ 
of the executive power. At length, in the month of April, 
they entrusted it to three persons, named by the co^ess^ but 
so limited and restricted as evinced their fears of its subvert^ 
Big the other branches of the government v 

The congress was not unit^, even on the main question ; 
there was a party in favour of a re-union with Spain ; but a 
decided majority were advocates for independence, and the 
minority were afraid to declare ^heir sentiments, in.conse*- 
qnence of the enthusiasm of the people of Cafaccas in the 
revolationary cause. General Miranda, sensible that intelli*- 
gence was all that was neceSsarjr to increase the partizans^of 
the revolution, in conjunction* with Don Fraftcisco £spej|o, a 
dtetinguish^ hi\^Ycr, established a club, ^.lled the patr^eUe 
society, for the discussion of political questions; and all topioft 
relating to the general welikre of the sttite. 

The itrtn of April, the anmvemary of thfc revolulien, -wit 
celebrated by the inhabitants of Caraccas, with an enthusiasm 
which nbthing but the' spirit of Hberty could inspire. After 
service in the churches, all the inhabitants appeared in the 
streets, richly and appropriately dressed, wearing. cockades on 
their hats, composed of blue, red, and yellow ribbands. The 
city was filled with rejoicing, the streets were lined with crowds 
of all classes, with countenances beaming with joy ; even 
many parties of Indians collected in the environs of the town, 
and by dancing, and various sports, according to their customs, 
evinced that three hundred years of slavery and oppression 
had not extinguished from their rac^the sacred spark of lib- 
erty, or rendered them insensibly to its blessings. The patri* 
otic society moved in procession through the principal streets, 
adorned with badges of liberty, and bearing appropriate^ en- 
eigns. At night the scene became more dee^y interesting 
and sublime ; the general joy seemed to increase ; the city 
was iiliiminated throughont, and in the public and many of 
the private buildings tile transparencies displayed with good 
*i»te, appropriate ahd patriotic Inottos and itiscriptions.*- 
Bands of musks paraded the streets, which, vrith numerous 
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IfNTtiMof. si]Me»6,iUledlt)iewvitbjnBdM; «ni tiPg. n| » ril 
Inided to dimi«e the jgyous «^ piitviotic feelings tbat U9ivf^r 
siily ficevailed , 

Biiftthe GOi^fresB wauled courai^ and energy ta]Nrofi^ ^fonl 
ttiA enlhiisiaain of the people ; by temporising and indeciyivii 
eondttct, the confidence of t^ inhabitants in the govenunml 
hegaji^ he weakened^ and their enthtudSBm declined^^ 8e^ 
eir^ attempts to overthrow the govemoftMit wMe deteiled» wik| 
the conspirators were oi^ banished or iQ9rkoned.v In tvmfu 
iftl 1, a most alarming plot was disconrered, just a9 it wis mi 
the point of breaking osU. This seiwBd lor convince the f»f^ 
emnient and the people, that it was necessary ta adcft mom 
decishe measures. Tbenr .cooditieo» however, was critical 
and embarrassing V they had eetahhshed a government, disa* 
vowed the existing authorities of Spain^ and by these st^ oc* 
easionf^l the parent country to mal^e war upon them, atlboufb 
they Kad not declared themselves independent They btA 
hfrought on their country fh^ eviis of war, and were eaqposodk 
Ip be punished as Irebefe, yet, unless th^y declared the cottnlrjr 
ind^endent of Spain, thay^had no object in view, in any do* 
gree corr^ponding with such immense sacrifices. This ank* 
ject was token up and disc^iss^d in the patriotic sodety, §9i 
the prevailing opinion feezed to be, that nothing hut a ii^hp^ 
ationi of entire independence could «ave. the country firem 
Mitn/ Encouraged by these favourable sentiments amcmg tho 
people, a declaration of independence was proposed in the 
congress, and ailer being debated at ' great length, and witk 
RMch earnestness, was finally adopted on the 5th of July, 
1811. The good effects of the measure vi^ere immediatfdli 
perceived ; it gave energy to the goveminent, and the prinei^ 
pal of the con^>irators were arrested. Their plan was to 
have secured the main barrack, by means of the treachery c^ 
a Spanish sergeant in the employ of the new govermnenl^ 
which would have supplied them with ammunition and aross* 
and then to have attacked the town, in wfaiclb several hundred 
of the conspirators were concealed, who would have jomed m 
the assault the moment the first cannon was fired firom tho 
barracks. If it had succeeded, the three members of the 
executive, and the leading members of congress, were to 
have been instantly executed, and the remaining menihi^s 
sent to Spain. Notwithstanding the arrest of the leadocs, ttui 
conspirators began to assemble at about three o'clock in. Ite 
norning on the 11th of July, in thai past o£ the city eetti4 
Las-tegues ; but the peopte wlio wece apprised of the dangai:i 
^prere prepared to Aoet lhem» audi after aonearaistaacetMqK 
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ifore captured tnd te^nm into prisolL The day preeedkig 
Mb efent» an inMurredion broke out at Vateoeia, 'sitaiEled is 
the interior, more than one hundred mfles from Caraccas.— 
The Spaniarda ren&ig in the townmprprued and took possea- 
aon of the ba)rrack8,.garnaoned hy afew scMers, ^aid w^ 
jtijMA by nany of the other jnhal^tuita, who were (fisaffisct^ 
withtheeon^^reaa in consequence <tf4t8 having <^p6aed their 
plan of «separatfl4^ themseives firooi Caraccas, aM fonniBg a 
new prorinee. Anns had been privately it^odcR^ £Dto the 
town by the Spaniards, which^ beu^ put into ^ hands <^ the 
insurgiMits, they prepmd to^k^end the town i^ainst the gov** 
enment 

i. The appearance ai a new and unexpected enemy, the off* 
'^itegof disaffiBctiop, gr^Uy embarrassed lyad perplexi^;^ 
government ; they knew not how £ur the disaffection extend 
ed, or hardly v^o to4rust ; and the conspirators arrested re-* 
fwed to disclne their «ccoiDplices, froman expectation that 
their nuo^tiers w^ere such, that with ^^ssistance of the Span* 
ish troops they should prevail, by which means^tl^ would be 
releai^. It was thOi:^texpediOnt tp cnjUfh the insurrection 
ki the germ, andinunediatdyio attack the conqurators^at Va- 
lencia ; but the troops were re<luiri^d at Caraccais, for the pro- 
tection of the' town and the government. In this dilemma the 
government appealed to the inhabitants, and a sufficient num- 
ber turned ^it in arms for the defence <^ the fdace. General 
Tore was then s^it against Valencia. In the mean time, ten 
of the conspiratoris were tried, cpndemned and executed ; 
and what is more shocking, and tends to prdVe that the revolu- 
tion bkd not done away, the inhuman and barbarous spirit of 
the inhabitants, their heads were placed on poles, at ^e en- 
trance of the city, in pursuance of theirv^enlence. Distrust- 
ing the military talents of the Marquisdel Tore, the congress 
ordered General Miranda to take command of the army sent 
against Valencia^ > The insurgents had fortified two hills near 
the toyn> which* commanded the road leading into it; one of 
which had been attacked 4iind carried by Gen. Toro, before 
the arrival of Miranda, but. wUh a very heavy loss to the pat- 
riots. Miranda, who by bis appointment regained some part 
of Ins lost popularity, forced the oth^r pass, stormed and en- 
tered >the town, and droiie a party of the royalists into the bar- 
rack called de los parda$. There they were attacked ; and 
with such determiimtion did they defend the position, that the 
patriots were several times repulsed with great loss. This 
encouri^ed the royalists in the town, who, frimi the windows 
and roQ& of the houses, and from the towers of the churches 
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and m^Msteries, poured showers of mndcetry ha the troops 
with such destructive effect, that Miranda was obtiged to re* 
tire from the town. He retreated to Mariara, tw^ve miles 
firom Valencia, one of the hills that had been fortified by the 
royalists, where he remained until the next month, when, be* 
ing re-enforced, he assaulted and took possession of the town 
ai^ dispersed the royahsts. Miranda was now at the head of 
four thousand troops, with which he proposed to invade the de- 
partment of Core, and, although the executive was in favour 
of the proposal, it was defeated by the opposition of his ene- 
mies, whose animosity was revived by his recent success, and 
the jealousy of the congress. 

The formation of a constitution had attracted \he public at- 
tention since the pubUcation of the declaration of Independ-- 
ence. A correspondence on tlie subject was carried on be- 
tween Don F. X. U^tariz and Don J. Roscio, two of the com- 
mittee to whom the subject had been referred, with several 
individuals in Santa Fe de Bogota, and otiiers in the interior 
of Venezuela, which, being published, seemed to interest 
every body ; and a series of essays were published in the 
Garaccas Grazette, written by one Burk, an Irishman, which, 
as well as the correspondence, were designed to convince the 
people that a federative republic, like that of the United 
States, was the best form of government for Venezuela. — 
Burk was patronized by Ustariz, Roscio and others, who were 
warm advocates of the federative system, and being well ac- 
quainted with the principles of the British and American 
ocmstitutioos, he exhibited the advantages of the plan propo- 
sed, confirmed and illustrated by the happy experience of the 
United States, in so striking a manner, as produced an enthu- 
»astic admiration of a federal republic, ynhich was almost uni- 
versal. This sentiment prevailed also extensively in^ New 
Grenada. Whether this plan of govemmmit was best adq>ted 
to the condition of the population, and situation of the coun- 
try, may admit of doubt ; at any rate, a more concentrated 
ami energetic system was afterwards thought preferable, and 
adopted with better success. The subject was entered upon 
in congress, and after debating the questicm several months, a 
c<»fistitution was prepared, approved of by that body, and of- 
fered to the people for their sanction on the 23d of December. 
Its outlines were similar to those of the constitution of the 
United States, as it respects the form or frame of the govern- 
ment, but in two particulars, at least, it differed very material* 
ly ; it established the Roman Catholic religion as that of the 
state, and did not preserve a unity of power in the executive 
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fartttdi, thtt Wiiig nyHoi to thffMpetioiit, to be ebMon bjr 
tlw ele«t«rtl coltagei. The legkl«*ive power wie reposed in 
ft coBgrees coMwHag of a famise of repreeentatiTes and a 
fenate, tlw fmaer dioeen hj the electoral colleges, and tbe 
latter bj tke proviiieiallegiiiatiiret ; its authority was defined 
aad lioMled, aad the powers of tbe legisUtores of tiie several 
states er provinces were limited. A judiciary was to be organ- 
ized, with a jurisdictibn as to matters relating to the federal 
compact and national concerns. It recognized the sovereign- 
ty of ake peo|^e, declared tbe raulattoes and other ^casts el^ 
Ue to any employment in the state ; abolished the use of the 
torture, the trade in slaves, the tribute of the Indians, and 
provided for their civilization. Maracaibo and Guiana were 
to be admitted into thei confederacy as soon as they might be 
free from the dominion of Spain A federal territory was ae- 
mured where the government was to be established, in imita- 
tion of the United States ; the town of Valencia was ceded 
to the confederacy, and the congress opened its first session 
there, under the new constitution, in March, 1812. 

The territory comprising the present repubhc of Colombia, 
consisted, whilst under Spain, it will be remembered, of two 
distinct governments — ^Venezuela and New Grenada, each 
comprising a number of provinces. When the authority of 
the regency of Spain was disobeyed in 1810, these territories 
acted separately, although with some degree of concert, and 
established separate juntas and provisional governments. — 
Some of the provinces, also, availing themselves of the geuer- 
id disorder, attempted to withdraw themselves from their po- 
lilioal connexions, and established govemm^its for them- 
selves. This led to much confusion, and in some instances* 
to war, vmong the different mdependent governments ; at the 
same time, that they were all at war with Spain. It also serv- 
ed to disconnect the events of the revdution, so that it be- 
comes necessary to trace thera, for some time at least, disr 
tinetly, in each of the new governments. We c<MDmenced 
with Caracoas, or Venezuela, and having traced the events of 
the revolution, down to the establii^unent of the constitution, 
we will return to tbe opening of the, Uoody drama in New 
Gpsnada 

The government ef New Gcrenada comprised twenty4wo 
provinces, situated between Venezuela, Peru, and Guatamala. 
T-hese provinces contained tviw and a half millions of inhabit- 
ants, tind the capital, Santa Fe de- Bogota, nearly thirty- five 
thousand 
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it has been stated, that oii ree^^ving intell^ence firam S^b. 
oi ihe dispersion of the central junta, and the cretttion of the 
regency, a junta was established at Santa Fe de Bogota, in 
July, 1810, by a public meeting assembled undedr the sanction 
of the vicerpy. This junta at first chose Don A. Amar, the 
viceroy, president, and acknowledged the authority of the re- 
gency of Cadiz. In a few days the junta were alarmed by the 
report of a conspiracy, formed by the viceroy, aaid the mem- 
bers of the audience ; and for their own safety, tbey . caused 
the viceroy, and most of the n»embers of the audience, to be 
arrested and sent to Carthagena, from whence they were con- 
veyed to Spain. The junta disowned the authority of the re- 
gency, and published a manifesto, inviting the ©everai pfovm- 
ces of New Grenada, to send deputies to a congress at Santa 
Fe de Bogota, io establish a provisional governmesrt during 
the captivity of the king. Nine of the proviBoes, namely, 
Tunja, Pamplona, Casanare, Carthagena, Socorro, AuUoquia, 
Choco, Neyva, and Mariquita, declared in favour of the revo- 
lution. Santa Martha, was also in favour of the revc^utkm, 
yet acknowledged the authority of the regency ; but some 
months afterwards, the junta of the province was ovetthrown 
by the intrigues of the Spaniards, and a new one created en- 
tirely devoted to Spain. In Popayan, the governor called a 
public meeting of the most considerable persons in the prov- 
ince, which decided that it was expedient to establish a junta ; 
but the governor, chagrined at their conduct, dissolved the as- 
sembly, and raised troops to attack the junta of Santa Fe. — 
The latter, however, aware of the. hostile designs of the gov- 
ernor, and to check his career, had despatched Baraya with a 
body of troops to watch and oppose him. An action was 
fought about twelve miles from the town of Popayan, in the 
beginning of the year 1811, in which Tacon, Uie governor, 
was defeated. The regency of Spain, alarmed at the process 
and diffusion of the disaffection, attempted to conciliate the 
inhabitants of New Grenada by sending among them two of 
their countrymen, Don A. Villavicencio, and Don C. Montu- 
far, as commissioners, to support the authority of the regency ; 
but they did not arrive until the revolution had progressed too 
far, and the public mind become too deeply imbued with lib- 
eral sentiments, to admit of their bcmg of any use to their em- 
ployers. 

Motttufar arrived at Quito, a few days afler the manNLcre 
of the inhabitants, on the 2d of August, 1810, by the troops 
sent from Lima ; which so exasperated tlie peof^, that, with 
no other weapons than knives and clubs, they attacked the 
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sokiiera with such fary as induced the Spanish authoritied to 
order the troc^ to withdraw from the city, and to pass a de- 
cree of oblivion in flavour of the inhabitants. Taking ad- 
f antaffe of the fears of the Spanhih authorities, Montufar 
prevaHed on them to establish a junta for the province. This 
junta is the (mly CMie of which the regency of Spain ap- 
proved 

In September, 1810, the junta of Carthagena issued a man- 
ifesto, setting forth the advantages which would result to New 
Grenada, by a uni<Mi of all the provinces in a federal govern- 
ment ; and at the same time conceding that the provinces 
were absolved from their political connexion, and had a right 
to adopt what form of government they pleased ; for as Sie 
cessions at Bayonne destroyed the compact between Spain 
and America, so the revolution, at Santa Fe, severed the bond 
of union, which had bound together the provinces of New 
Grenada. This reasoning, calculated to mislead, was carried 
a little farther by the inhabitants of some of the departments, 
who supposed, that if the revolution had dissolved the politi- 
cal bands which united the provinces, it had, also, broken the 
ties which connected together the different departments of the 
same province. Mompox, a department of Carthagena, adopt- 
ing- the fallacious and dangerous reasoning of the junta of the 
province, proceeded to form a junta for the department, and 
also to appoint deputies to the congress to be held at Santa 
Fe. The government of Carthagena, not willing to have 
their own doctrine applied to their own province, by its depart- 
ments, sent a military forpe under Don N. Ayos, and com- 
pelled Mompox to return to her connexion with Cartha- 
gena. 

Near the close of the year 1810, the junta of Caraccas sent 
an ambassador to the new government at Santa Fe, and an al- 
hance was entered into between them for their mutual protec- 
tion. And in December some of the deputies to the general 
congress had assembled at Santa Fe. Several deputies, also, 
arrived from departments, which, like Mompox, were disposed 
to be formed into separate provinces. This gave rise to a 
question which threatened to increase the existing difficul- 
ties, whether the deputies from the departments should be 
adniittedto their seats in the congress. At length, by the in- 
fluence of Don A. Narino, secretary to the congress, it was 
agreed to suspend the dedsion, to give time to bring about an 
accommodation of the dispute: The pretensions of the de- 
partments were finally silenced, and the congress, relieved 
from this difficulty, convened again. A confederacy or com 
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puct wiiB formed by the representaUves of Pamplona, Tunja, 
Neyva, Carthagena, and ^tioquia, oh the 27th of November, 
1811, at Santa Fe. The provinces retained the management 
of their local and interpaL concerns, and those of a general 
nature were confided to the federal congress. A supreme ju- 
dicature was established to decide on questions growing out 
of the federal union, and the executive power, as well as the 
legislative, was intrusted. to the congress. 

The province of Cundlnamarca disapproved of the articles 
of confederation, and refused to deliver up the mint, which it 
was required to do, by the stipulations made by the congress. 
An assembly of deputies of the province of Cundinamarca 
was convened by the junta of Santa Fe, its capital, to frame 
a constitution ; and one being prepared, it was ratified on the 
17th of April, 1812, by a convention called especially for that 
purpose. Thus the junta of Santa Fe, who gave the first im- 
pulse to the revolution in New Grenada, by establishing a sep- 
arate and opposing government for the province, were dso the 
first to sow the s^eds of dissention, which produced such bit- 
ter firuits. The constitution was a limited monarchy, acknowl- 
edging Ferdinand the Seventh ; but providing, that during the 
captivity of the king, a president, two counsellors, senators, 
judges of a supreme court of judicature, and the members of 
a military board, should be elected by the electoral colleges 
once every three years. The president possessed the execu- 
tive power, but was to act in concert with the two counsel- 
lors, and the legislative power was confided to the senators 
and members of the high court of justice. 

After the defeat of Tacon, the royal governor of Popayan, 
he fled to Pastes, where, for the purpose of raising an army to 
oppose the troops of Santa Ee, he liberated the slaves, and 
formed them into soldiers, for the purpose of enslaving his 
countrymen. This was the first instance of slaves being in- 
stigated to revolt against their masters, since the commence- 
ment of the revolution. The forces he raised, by these base 
means, were not sufficient to oppose the troops sent against 
him by the juntas of Quito and Popayan ; and he was com- 
pelled to retreat to the south sea coast, near the port of San 
Buenaventura. Don N. Rodriguez, having succeeded Ba- 
raya in the command of the army, pursued him closely, and 
completely defeated him at Isquande, near the close of the 
year 1811. 

Don J. Lozano, president of the government of Cundina- 
marca, proposed to the provinces df New Grenada to make a 
new diviMon df their territory, the wbdle to form four parts. 
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in each of wbich>|Wj^Hrinate repnbtic was to be established, 
and these fytj^iWlio a fedefi'lil republic. This plan, he 
thought^ 1«iwJOT^'re sufficient ent^gy to the government to en- 
able ft tb^ej^ome the difficulties attending the establishment 
of thelf iiidbpendence. The plan was opposed by the junta 
of Oairthagena, and also by the congress, then in session, at 
&e^;i6wn of Ibagua, where it had removed from Santa Fe, 
after Cundinamarca refused to enter into the confederacy. 
y 'liOzano resigned his situation as president, and was succeed^ 
by Don A. Narino, who was not in favour of the proposed 
federal government, b^it wished to establish one more ener- 
getic. He was supported in his project by the provinces 
of Mariquita, Neyva, and Socorro ; Tunja was, also, inclined 
to fall in with his plan, when a body of the troops of Cundina- 
marca, under Baray a, stationed in the town of Tunja, declar- 
ed against Narino, and in favour of the congress. This indu- 
ced the congress immediately to remove to Tunja, and occa- 
sioned a civil war between the adherents of Narino and those 
of the congress, in the beginning of the year 1812. An ac- 
tion was fought at Paloblanco, in the province of Socorro,, in 
which Narino's troops were defeated, and the agents of the 
congress, availing themselves of this success, ^persuaded 
Mariquita and Neyva to join the confederacy. The congress, 
in consequence, removed to the town of Neyva, in October, 
1812, The army of the confederacy was again successful, 
at Ventaquemada, which enabled the forces of the congress 
to besiege Santa Fe in December. Narino resigned the presi- 
dency before this event, but the legislative power refused to 
accept it ; he proposed to the besiegers that he would quit 
New Grenada, on condition that they would spate the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of the capital. This reasonable 
proposal was not acceded to ; the besiegers, confident of suc- 
cesis, insisted On the surrender of the capital at discretion, 
#hich, being refUsed, they stormed the city, but were repulsed 
with great loss, and a large part of their army dispersed. A 
siiigle division, under the command of Gu-ardot, reached Tun- 
ja. A monument of stone, called San Fictorina was erected 
ill that part of the city where the action was fought, with in- 
scriptions explanatory of the signal victory which saved the 
capital. These civil dissentions, arming the patriots against 
each other, who were engaged in'the same contest, and that, 
a contest for liberty, were equally injurious and disgraceful to 
their cause. 

"Wie junta of Quito, being threate^^ed Vith hostilities from 
the loyidists of thfe province of Cuertca, raised an army for 
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its defence. The royal army of Cuehi^ Was commanded by 
the bishop, and many of its ofllcers were^^Cclesiastics, who 
carried black standards ; and to show that they felt the influ- 
ence of the religion they professed, which teaches to " resist 
not evil," they assumed the name of the arrrA/ of death. Whisn 
the junta of the province of Quito was established in August, 
1810, Ruiz de Castilla was named president ; but when Ibe 
regency -of Spain approved of the junta, they appointed Mo- 
lina to be its president. The junta refused to acknowledge 
him as president, and complained of his conduct to the Cortes 
of Spain. Placing himself at the head of the troops, which, 
after the massacre of the 2d of August had retired from Quito 
to Guayaquil, he marched to attack Quito and entered 
its territories, notwithstanding the Cortes had ordefed him 
to desist from hostilities. He refused to obey this order, 
on pretence that it had been obtained by false representa- 
tions. Don C. Montufar commanded the troops of Quito, 
and was defeated by .the royalists of Cuenca, which enabled 
the troops from Lima, under Montes, who had succeeded M on- 
lina, in the command, to enter the town of Quito on the 6th 
of November, 1812. The bloody Monte^ destroyed every 
thing before him ; a scene of devastation and massacre was 
exhibited shocking to contemplate ;. one fifth of the inhabit- 
ants, who had remained to defend the city, were cruelly mur- 
dered ; and not satisfied with this slaughter, a detachment of 
his army was sent in pdrsuit of those who had fled from the 
town before the capture. And as if to show his triumphing, 
in such vandalism, he gave an account of his bloody deeds, 
himself, in a letter of the 1 1 th of November, addressed to 
the governor of Guayaquil. After the capture of Quito, 
Montes relinquished the command of the army to Don N. 
Samano, a Spanish officer, who was stationed at Santa Fe 
when the revolution broke out. Samano marched towards 
Santa Fe, and on his way took the town of Popayan. Pre- 
vious to this, Don J. Caycedo, president of the junta of Qinto, 
had fallen into the hands of the royalists of Pastos, who had 
also defeated the troops of the province of P^ayan, com- 
manded by Macaulay, a citizen of the United States, who, 
with many of his officers, were made prisoners. Caycedo, 
Macaulay, and the other psisoners, were all put to death by 
the royalists. 

Alarmed at the progress of the royal forces, every where 
marked with rapine and massacre, the governmcfnt of Cun- 
dinamarca and the congress were aroused to the necessity of 
throwing aside their feuds, and uniting in the eomUftoB -cause, 
and for their common safety. They agreed to unite their 
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fbrceft and to intcust the command to Narino, the president, 
who by both governments was appointed dictator. The uni- 
ted troops amounted to. eight thousand men, at the head of 
which Narino marched against the royalists under Samano. 
He engaged and defeated them at El otto del Palace, from 
whence they retreated to Tumbo, twenty miles south of the 
city of Popayan, where being re-enforced they advanced to 
Popayan, and encamped at CaUvia. Here the Independents 
attacked them, and a most obstinate action was fought ; the 
contest was maintained with that desperate fury on both sides 
which characterizes a civil war. Victory at length declared 
for the patriots, and the royalists weye forced to retreat — 
Narino established a popular government at Popayan, imd 
marched towards Pastes. Samano was superseded in the 
command of the Spanish army by Aymerci, who brought a re- 
enforcement of fresh troops from Quito. The provinces of 
Popayan and Pastos being situated in that part of the moun- 
tainous regions of the Andes, where the country, rising as it 
approaches ^he equator, is admirably calculated for defence ; 
it abounds in advantageous positions and difficult defiles, easi- 
ly fortified, and presents innumerable difficulties to an ad- 
vancing army encumbered with baggage. Pastos is nearly 
two hundred and forty miles from Popayan, and Narino, on 
his way thither, engaged and defeated the royalists at £1 alto 
de Juanambu, Los Tacines and Aranda ; but in these severe 
engagements he sustained the loss of many valuable officers, 
of whom Salazar, young and valiant, was universally admired, 
and his death deeply deplored. Hitherto the victories of Na- 
rino had cost him dear, and been productive of comparatively 
little advantages, as from the situation of the country he had 
been unable to pursue the enemy ; but having nearly re.iched 
the town of Pastos, be expected to reap the advantage of his 
exertions. At the moment, however, when the object of his 
expedition seemed within his grasp, it was wrested from him 
by the artifice, rather than by the bravery of the enemy. His 
army consisted of two divisions, of which he had the immedi- 
ate command of the one in advance. The royalists^ succeeded 
by their spies in spreading a report among the rear division of 
the army, that Narino, with the advance, had been attacked 
andcompletely defeated, which caused great consternation in 
that part of the army ; and the enehiy, taking advantage of it, 
marched with most of their forces against Narino, and defeat- 
ed and made him prisoner ; . thus verifying the truth of the 
premature report they had pat in circulation. This defeat 
was MO serious^ that it was with great difficulty Don J. 11 
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Cabal, who succeeded to the command, though a prudent uid 
skilful officer, could effect a retreat to Popayan, being hotly 
pursued by the royalists, flushed with victory and thirsting for 
vengeance. Most of the prisoners „were put to death ; but it 
is remarkable that Narino was spared and sent a prisoner to 
Quito, thence to Lima, and finally to Cadiz in Spain.* 

The defeat near Pastes occurred in June, 1814, and the ac- 
count of it reached the congress about the same time they re- 
ceived the disagreeable intelligence from Europe of the over- 
throw of Bonaparte and the restoration of Ferdinand to the 
throne of Spain, and of the defeat of the patriots in Venezu- 
ela. 

"*■ ** Don A. Narino is one of those few enterprising characters 
who had long viewed it with a prophetic eye, and even, in some 
measure, prepared the minds of the inhabitants of Santa Fe for inde- 
pendence. His opinions and wishes^ too freely expressed in the 
early part of his youth, caused his imprisonment in- 1794, and that of 
many of his friends, distinguished young men at. Santa Fe de Bogota. 
Duran, Cabal, Cortes, Umana, JNarino, Zea, and others, were * at 
that time sent to Spain under an escort. Narino escaped the vi^^i!- 
ance of his guards, and made his escape in the very act of landmg 
at Cadiz, and presented himself to the goverjiment at Madrid. Not- 
withstanding- this act of submission, the Spanish government was 
going to oi^er his arrest, when Narino again escaped, and went to 
France ; f>om whence he came to England, at the very epoch when 
Mr. Pitt's plan for separating Terra Firma from the Spanish govern' 
ment was m coateroplation, m 1796. Then Narino returned to New 
Grenada incognito, with the view of carrying it into effect, but be 
was discovered and confined many years ; during which he suffered 
the hardships of poverty, close imprisonment, &c. At last he. re- 
gained his liberty, on condition that he should never quit Santa Fe> 
and that he should be always accompanied by a soldier. When the 
war in Spain commenced, the government of Santa Fe, being afraid 
of his uncommon powers of persuasion, as well as of the credit he 

Possessed, had him arrested, ordering him to be sent to Carthagena ; 
ut Narino again escaped at El Banco over the river Magdalena, 
a^d went to Savita Maria. A Spaniard, who knew the house where 
he was concealed, discovered it to the governor, who had him im- 
mediately taken and then enforced the former orders of the govern- 
ment, by sending him to Carthagena, where he was thrown into the 
dungeons of Fort Bocachica. When the revolution took place, he 
was released ; but his health was greatly impaired, and his legs had 
suffered muoh from the fetters he had been compelled to wear during 
his imprisonment. Having been -taken prisoner at Pastes* it is won- 
derful that he was not executed, as almost all the prisoners were at 
that time ; but he was conducted to Quito, thence to Lima, and he 
is now con6ned at La Caracca, in Cadiz. One of his sons, Antonio, 
gave at Bocachica a noble example of filial duty and affection, by 
•offering himself to be imprisoned with his father, whose misfortunet 
he wished, by sharing, to alleviate.^— CM/me of the Revolution tn 
South America. 
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CHAPTftl IV. 

Earihqnake in Venezuela — its ivfiuence &n the revdutiot/^^-eDenU 
of the war in Veneznela — success of the royalists — Caraccas 
taken — capitulation of Mirandor-^idattdn of it hy the royal- 
ists — dungeohs of Puerto Cabello fiHed with the patriois^^ 
Spanish authority re-established in Venezuela — BoUvar — he 
revives the war — penetrates into Venezuela — his success—4he 
war of death — victories of the patriots — BoUvar enters Co- 
raccaSf and liberates Venezuela — success of the patriots— ^u 
royalists arm the slaves — devastate the country — patriots 
again successful — battle of Carabobo — Bolivar defeated at La 
Puerta — royalists re-conquer Venezuela — surrender of Ma- 
turin. 

We now resume the history of the revolution in Venezue- 
la, which we had brought down to March, 1812, when con- 
gress commenced its first session under the new constitution. 
At this period the affairs of Venezuela prospered ; the gov- 
ernment was popular, and great unanimity prevailed among 
the people ; the miUtary force was adequate to the defence of 
the republic, and, as waJB thoughts to expel the royalists from 
Guiana and Maracaibo, Commerce began to revive, to pro- 
mote which, and at the same time conciliate the good opinion 
of England, the congress reduced the duties four per cent, in 
favour of the manufactures and commerce of that country.-^ 
Three thousand men, commanded by Gen. Mareno, were on 
the banks of the Orinoco, ready to cross and attack the royal- 
ists of Guiana in the city of Angostura ; another corps of the 
republican troops was stationed at Barquisimeto, to check the 
royalists of Coro. But this prosperity in Venezuela, and all 
the hopes which it inspired, were annihilated in a moment? — 
On the 26th of March, between the hours of four and ^ve 
O* clock in the afternoon, one of those awful convulsions which 
the earth sometimes experiences, spread desolation and dis- 
may over Venezuela. During a minute and fifteen seconds, 
the earth groaned and agonized in convulsions, which were 
attended with the most awful consequences ; the towns of 
Caraccas, La Guayra, Mayquetia, Merida, and Sanfelipe, were 
laid in ruins, and Barquisimeto, Valencia, Victoria, and many 
. others, were considerably injured. Nearly twenty thousand 
persons fell victims to this tremendous earthquake. But the 
desolation; great as it was, was not tjie most serious part of 
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tbifteahmij^ ; it raised upfirooi itaown ri|iii» tho,iiijO0t4aiig(B]> 
OU8 eaemy to the libe?ties (^ Venezuelan-bigotry uid the re* 
ligious prejudices of a superstitious and priestHriddea people. 
The catastrophe occurred on Holy Thursday, when, in Roman 
Cath^ic countries, the people all commemorate the snfiei^ingji 
of the Redeemer, of which, representations are exhibited, 
and at the Tecy hour when the people were crowding on to the 
churches to attend to the ceremonies and join the processions. 
The troops, as is usual, were stationed at the entrance of the 
•burcbes to follow the processions ; and most (^ the churchig3 
being thrown down, and also the principal barracks at Carac- 
cas, a considerable number of the soldiers, as wdl as the citi- 
zens, were crushed to death and buried under the ruins ; and 
most of the arms and ammunition wejre likewise destroyed. — 
This calamity, happening on the day and the very hour of a 
holy festival, the priests interpreted into a divine judgment, 
and a manifestation of the displeasure of the Almighty, at the 
sy[>ominable wickedness of attempting to secure their liberty. 
They proclaimed from the pulpit that a holy God had condem- 
ned the revolution, in language too audible not to be heard, 
and too distinct to be misunderstood ; and they denounced his 
vengeance on all who fayoured it. They toJLd the credulous 
peof^e, that as the evth swallowed up the rebellious Korah 
and his crew, they were punished in the same way, for the 
same sin — rebellion against their government. 

Aided by the consternation this catastrophe had occasioned, 
they made the credulous inhabitants almost believe that hell 
was opening its ftery jaws to devour them. And with an ig- 
norant and superstitious people, accustomed to revere and im- 
plicitly to obey the clergy, their interested zeal produced an 
extensive and alarming effect. The clergy have as a class, 
seldom been the advocates of liberty, and too often the instru- 
ments of oppression. They have in some instances been use- 
ful in inciting the people to op^po^ tyranny, but this has com- 
monly been when their own privileges were attacked or threat- 
ened, or they expected to increase them by apolitical change. 
However, the clergy in the United States, with the exception 
of those of the church of England, were the advocates of tlie 
American revolution, and extremely useful ; but as political 
revolutions in favour of liberty usually either endanger or at- 
tack their privileges, they have generally in all countries and 
ages, been the most violent and formidable ^ponents of rev- 
olutixms ; especially where a national or state religion is main- 
tained, as the government in such cases takes care to make it 
their interest to anpport the pow^s that be. The revohitiopft 
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in Venezuela h&d of necessity deprived them of some of their 
privileges, for these were among the abuses which required 
correction, and hence their opposition to it. 

At Barquisimeto, as well as at Caraccas, the barracks were 
thrown down, and a considerable part of the troops buried 
under the ruins ; and Xalon, their commander, severely 
wounded. On the very day of this calamity, they were pre- 
paring to march to attack the royalists at Carora, which place 
th^y had taken possession of the day before. To fill the 
measure of their difficulties, there was a serious deficit ip the 
pubUc treasury, and the paper currency which congress had 
been obUged to issue, and which maintained its credit until 
the earthquake, since that event, had rapidly depreciated, 
and its circulation could only be kept up by severe penalties. 

The congress, sensible that a crisis had occurred which 
threatened the existence of the republic, prepared to meet it 
Creneral Miranda was intrusted with the chief mihtary com- 
mand, and discretionary power conferred on him, to raise 
troops, and im all things relating to tha defence of the state, to 
act as he thought best. After adopting the measures the con- 
dition of the country demanded, congress adjourned to serve 
in the army, or to return to the provinces and attempt to 
arouse the people, dispirited and filled with superstitious 
fears, to a sense of the danger which threatened them and 
their country. 

At the head of two thousand men, armed with the muskets 
saved from the ruins, Miranda marched to meet the enemy, 
who had advanced from Carora after the earthquake, and took 
possession of Barquisimeto without opposition. Here the 
royalists received constant re-enforcements, as the inhabitants, 
wishing to abandon a cause frowned upon by heaven, were 
eager to ensure their own safety by enrolling themselves 
among its opposers. Monteverde, who commanded the roy- 
alists, moved on to Araure, where a detachment Of the repub- 
licans was stationed under Col. F. Palaciosojo ; but his troops 
revising to fight, he Was made a prisoner, and the place taken 
vrithout exertion or sacrifice. Araure is on the Confines of 
those vast plains, which form a considerable part of the prov- 
inces of Caraccas and Barinas, firom which the cattle are ob- 
tained that suf^ly the settlements in the mountainous parts of 
Venezuela, on which account it became an important object to 
possess it. For this purpose Monteverde sent a detachment 
of his army to invade Barinas, and with his main force march- 
ed to attack San Carlos. The place was defended by M. 
Carrabano, who made a vigorous defence ; but the defection 
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pf his cavalry, who went^bvet to the royalists, decided the 
fate a£ the town. Thete was no fot^ now opposed to Mon* 
teverde that could check his progress ; and tiie army on the 
Orinoco was at so great a distance that it coold not re-enforce 
General Mirandai 

The difficulties with which the patriots had to contend in 
defending tlie repuUic, were greatly increased hy the scatter- 
ed population, the distance between the cajMtals of the differ- 
ent provinces, and the badness of the roads. The republican 
troops on the Orinoco sustained some loss on the 25th of 
March in crossing the river ; but still might have taken Angos- 
tura, had not the earthquake, together with the intelllgenee of 
t|ie rapid successes of Monteverde, disheartened them, which 
led to disaffection, and, finally, desertipn. 

Monteverde advanced rapidly towards Caraccas with to 
army lushed with victory and impelled by enthusiasm^ being 
told that they were only instruments in the hands of heaven 
in putting an end to a revolution, which God and the church 
had so emphatically .c<mdemned. To oppose his advance, 
Miranda ordered the evacuatioa of Valencia, and concentra- 
ted his forcefl in the pass, or defile, called La Cabrera, near 
the lakes Tacarigua, through which the high road led. This 
Was, undoubtedly, the best position to oppose ad army inva- 
ding Caraccas, on the western side ; but the inhabitants of 
that district, ready to abandon the new government, in the 
hour of adversity,, declared for the royal cause ; and to re- 
commend themselves to Monteverde, acquainted him with an 
obscure and unknown foot path, which avoided the defile of 
La Cabrera. Monteverde, with much difficulty, led lus men 
in this route, which compelled Miranda to retreat to the town 
of Victoria, fifty miles from Caraccas. Tlie royalists followed 
closely in the rear of the republican army, and attacked it the 
last of June with great spirit, but were received with steadi- 
ness, and repulsed with loss. At this time, when Miranda's 
decisive and judicious conduct was giving discipline and confi- 
dence to the army, reviving the hopes of the people, and rous- 
ing them to exertions worthy of the occasion/ n disastrous 
event occurred, which disconcerted all his plans, and served to 
eitinguish the fiickeriifg blaze of the lamp of liberty. Th6 
Spanish prisoners at Puerto Cabello, by the treachery of an 
officer on ^ard, obtained possessiofi of the castle and fort in 
which they were confijied. Simon Bolivar, then a colonel in 
the service of the republic, who had the command of the 
place, deemed it impossible to retake the fort by storm, widn 
out destroying the town ; unwilling to do that^ he embarked 
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irilklw«Aeeisf«r LaGvaink TW firil of Piterto CsdieUo, 
iaio the kaads of the v^wImIs, svpphed them wkh mMmam^ 
tUH»»of which they were m great wuU, and opened to than s 
cnrnpiWiiralkMi bv sea with Cero and Puerto Rieo, wherebj 
ibey could snpiuy their army, which they bad before heea 
coapeUed to do« eier land, finr mete than fear handrod aad 
fifty jnilei. The iateU^noe e{ the M of Pimto Cahetto 
lenhed CaEaccai^ and the arny, ontho Hth <^ Ji^, wiwji «i>» 
(aged iia celebra^ag the anmyersaty of tfidr mdep onfcn oe t 
igd peatly diaconniged the people and dispirited the troepe. 
liie iknaJM aapeet of affttr9> ttid the general oenslnmatiott 
which prevwedi occaaaened dis^fectioli anong tho people^ 
anddeaerlioQ asBMH^the troiepa; and theferoeeef Ifiram^ 
being greatly inferior to those of Montermrde^ and kssening 
daily ^r desertion, whSst the rofalists wcnre incraoBii^, he 
dared not hazard an engagesaent ; and. aenatfilo that C ar nec ig 
could not long hc^doQl^ mt the coantry whieh snppiwd it with 
cnltlo was in the possession of the enemy* provided it emiM 
withstaod a 8tonn» which, however, would prebdbfy have de« 
slioyed what the earthqnake lad spared. TheSpMuavds in 
the city, toe, were prepared to revolt ; and it hod been neceo* 
saiy^to arrest and con&ie thesi, as the oniy meua of prevent* 

ait Under these appalling cihrnmstances and accumala* 
difficnlties, Miranda and the execntive power ^woght it 
adviseable^to propose a capHulatien. The oi^ was aecepled 
bjf Blonteverde, and Uie fdlowing terms agreed upon between 
hun and the conmifi 



la, wlach were signed 
an4 rattfed ; 

" 1st That the condtitution ofieried by the Cortes to the 
Sywuirti nation was to beestabiiahed iuCaracci^ 

"2dly. That no one was to suffer for former opinions. 

•* Sdtyv That ail private property was to be held sacred. 

'• 4thty. That emigration was to be permitted to those who 
willed to quit Venezuela." 

Thus Caraccas and the republican anny fell into the hands 
of the royalists ; and with them fdl the republic of Yenenie- 
k^ Happily, however, it did not fall, '* never to rise agam," 
for from its ashes has sprung up a republic, which has net 
only been able to defend itself, but to becc»»e the liberator.ef 
its brethren in other parts of Spanish America ; and whose 
feoiidafions, we hope, may prove as firm kHA dinrable, and its 
stfitimcdats <tf liberty as lofty and exalted, as 3b own Andes. 

To give a finishing Mroke to tlie republic, its army sent 
ai^inst OuttLna was defeated ; and the Ppaniidigowibrmnent 
OMft more resumed its authority over Venezuela. But their 
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power being re-estal^hed, Uie articles of the eapitiAttioil 
were forgotteii ; it di4 not comport widi ihe dignity or honour 
^ the Spanish government to keep their pli^ed faith with 
xefads ; the tiapitiilation was violated m the most iAa;meftd 
■Munnier, asd the patriots were as nradi eiqposed to tliie ten* 
giMBce of the royalists, as they conid have been, if there had 
teen no guarantee of their safety. Bffranda and many othem 
prooaoded to La Chiayra, where they intmided to embark fn 
Oartfaagwui ; but Don M. Casas, n^kary commandhuit of Li 
OvMyra» caased them to be arrested, thiiddng, by sndi ba^ 
eonduot, to gain favour vntii the conqueror, llirianda, ^nd 
noarlyone tlmnii^uid petriotB, were thrown into the dungeons 
of La G«ayra and Pnerto CabeHo. Many were sent to Puer* 
toBaco,and a number to Cadiz, who were condemi^ by liie 
Cortes, without trial, to an unlimited imprisonment Bome of 
di!Meseat to Bpain were Spaniards by bir^, but had been i^ 
the service of the republic ; the greater number, bowerer, 
w«re>Soi^ Americans ; Hbe latter were released by tiie re* 
rooBstrancee of the Brittsh jgoyemment, in 1816, but the Spai^ 
iards were eondettned to Imger out a miserable eidstenee tn 
the dungeekis^ Cevta. 

Monie^erde new had tiie power of restoring peace to a dis^- 
Ificled oeniitry, ^ich, after two years of ottl war, paitted 
for rapose. Bitt-instead of htirtg n minister of peace, or at^ 
teaip^ftg to sooth the irritatiens, and heal die wounds of Ore 
revmition, his heart was filkd wkh vengeance. The inhabit* 
Mts^ Venezuela, hemg the ikst who sIkk^ off the Spaidii^ 
Toke, and gave the first impulse to the rcfvolution, it seeois te 
nave been deemed expedient to mdce an example ef tfiettu 
and by the severity of their punishment, to fill the insurgents 
in odier parts of Spanish America with consternatiotti and tin» 
check the revolution. But whether it was from any eakufatr 
tions of this kind, or merely from a spirit oi vengeaneei ^^ 
whole pqpulati<m of Venezuela was proscribed, and Caraecns 
iconverted into one great prison. Every royalist became a 
public accuser ; and to have supported the lato government, 
even afker it was established, was a crime in the eyes of a ty- 
rant, which could <mly be expiated with blood. When all the 
dungeons were filled, the buildings which would admit of it» 
were converted into prisons ; and it was said, with appearance 
of truth, that oeariy the whole population was under confine- 
ment. These severe, measures, in direct and open violation of 
the natienal faith, were not only justified by the government of 
Spain, but die minister of war in a report tothie Cortes on the 
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coloinef, in October, 1815, comploified ^ of the iiidtilg^ace 
tiMt had been shown to the insurgents of Oaraccas." 

But this cruel and oppressive conduct of the royilists wai^ 
not more unjusUfiable than it was impolitio ; had a m^d and 
conciliatory course been pbrsued, it iflight have allayed^ at 
least for some time, the revolutionary spirit ; but oppteamsm 
served to enkindle its latent sparks, and blow them once Biore 
into a flame. This broke out first in the province pf Cbomh a, 
vdiich had suffered least in the late disasters, and ccmseqo^it^ 
W was less weakened in its meuis of resistance. 'Den. N; 
Marino, youngs active, and brave, raised the standard of ve* 
vdt, and^ collected a force vidth which he surprised and took 
4he town of Maturin ; here he was attacked by the Spaniards, 
and repulsed them ; a second attack viras made by Monteyerde 
in person, and Uie royalbts wore agiiin defeated. 

But the revival of .the revoli^tion in Venezuela, is principal* 
liy to be credited to the same individual who sustained and 
carried it through a long and sanguinary contest, and Anally 
brooght it to a glorious conclusion ; securing for his conntey^ 
independence and liberty, and for himself, the illustrious and 
wett-eamed title of The Uherator, As the history of the rev- 
ahitioa in Venezuela and New Grenada, firom this period, is 
in a great measure identified with that of the life ai^ servioea 
Cif D<m Simon Bi^var, it mxy b« proper t» introdnoe him 
more particularly, and to shew what part he had acted pre« 
viotts to this period. BoHvar is a native of Caraccas, and be^ 
longed to one of the most refipectable and wealthy.families of 
that dty ; in his yoiith, he went to Spain to complete bis «da» 
ucation, and there obtained permission to travel into France^ 
Fngland, and Italy. His liberal education, improved by travel, 
imdan acquaintance with many of the enlightened men in 
Europe, early imbued his mind with liberal sent^m^ts ; and 
having vntnessed the conditicm and character of an indepeadp 
ent, if not a free people, he was deeply affected with the degra> 
dation and oppression of his.natiye country. At Paris he at- 
tended on all public lectures, and attracted notice by hi^ tal- 
ents and learning ; here he contracted an mtimacy with Ba- 
ton Humboldt and Bonpland, th6 celebrated 3outh American 
travellers ; in company with whom, he visited England, Italy, 
Switzerland, and a considerable part of Germany, and made 
himself acquainted with the political condition, the character 
and habits of the people in these different countries. He had 
a fair opportunity of discovering the wonder-working influence 
of political and religious institutions on the human race ; that 
the social character of man was formed by them, and that 
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tbajr vfere the sources of the power and prosperity of natioai; 
as well as of their degradation, impoTerishment, and oppres* 
sicw. 

He discovered that liberty was theiiatural elemcBt of maa^ 
^ber^ alone his faculties attained their just growth and iutt 
d^Y^pement, and which gave to him his proper rank anddig<» 
nky in creation. As his soul wanned with the love of liberty, 
he more deejdy lamented the enslaved and degraded conditioa 
of hisr own country. With these sentiments he returned to 
Venezuela, just at the breaking out of the . revolution. He 
inherited more tliaii one thousand slaves, which he emancipa^ 
todi and embarked his whole property, a princely income, in 
the revdtttionary cause. He was solicited by the junta 
of Caraccas to go on an embassy to England, in coojunctioii 
with Don L. Lopez Mendez, which he declined • Disapprove 
log of the policy pursued by the congress, he remained in re* 
tirement at Caraccas, until after the earthquake, when the 
€itofffn, which was gathering over his country, called him forth 
in her defence. He was appointed a colonel-, and intruste4 
by Miranda, with the important command of Puerto CabeUo^ 
which place, asJiasbeen stated, he was unfortunately obliged 
to abaulon to the royalists. He disapproved of the ciqpitula»* 
tion of Miranda, and after Monteverde entered Caraccas, oh^ 
tained from him as a special favour, a passport to embark 
£or Cnrracoa; from whence he sailed to Carthagena, where 
he obtained from the junta, or government of the province, ihe 
command of a small body of troops, with which -he freed the 
banks of the river Magdalena, from the power ofthc royalists; h. 
the latter part of 1812. Satisfied that the Venezu^ns were 
disposed, once more, to throw off the Spanish yoke, now more 
intolerable than before the revolution, he sent Colonel Rivi#; 
his second in command, to Tunja, to solicit of the congress «f 
New Grenada, then in session at that place, a re-enforcement 
of troops, to enable him to invade Venezuela. In the mean 
thne, he advanced withhis troops on the foad to Ocana. Tl^ 
congress,' approving of the plan, arid thinking that tl»y couM 
n*t better promote the security of New Grenada, than by af-> 
for<fing employment for the royalists in Venezuela, they sup- 
plied Bolivar with six hundred men. 

Thus roi^nforeed, he crossed tlte Andes with his Uttle ai^ 
my, and approached the fiVer Tachira, nvhich is the boundarp 
between New Gienada and Venezuela. He surprised the 
royalists at Cuouta, and dispersed them; and from thenee 
despatched Colonel Nicolas Briceao^ with several other ofli- 
pars, to €btadiiatito, to raise ti^opps. Srfc^o, having raised a 
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squadron of cayalry, invaded the province of Barmas ; and in 
thie mean time, Bolivar himself defeated the royalkts at La 
Grita, and occuined the department of Merida. Briceao, 
after several successful engagements, viras at length defeated ; 
and himself and seven of Ms officers fell into the haisids of the 
royalists, all of whom, Tiscar, the royal governor of Barinas, 
soon after executed, together with eight of the most respecta- 
ble inhahitant& of the town of Barinas, on the pretence that 
they were endeavouring to aid the enterprize of Briceno. 
Bolivar, who had hitherto treated the Spaniards that had fal- 
len into his power, as prisoners of war, and with homaaity, 
exasperated at such cruel and savage conduct, and betiertag 
that the war could not be couducted on snch oneqaal primri- 
ples, as that the captured, on one side, should enjoy the rights 
of prisonei^ of war, whilst those oi^ tl^ e^het were put to 
deaUi like ferocious beasts, resolved on retaliation, and dedar- 
edthat, henceforth, the prisoners which he made, slioold be 
treated in the same manner as the royalists treated their pds* 
oners. The contest, from this peric^, was called, and ap^o* 
pfiately^ ike war of deaik^a gtterra a muette. 

The cruelties and oppressions of the rpyalists, had so ex- 
asperated the peO|de, that they rallied roui^ Bolivar, as tbeir 
^Kyerer, and his forces increased daily. This induced him 
to divide tliem into two corps, otie of which he placed udder 
ColoBel Rivas, and both were destined, against the province of 
Caracfias. In passing through the province of Barinas and 
the department of Truxillo, the royiiHsts were engaged and 
defeated at Niqnitao, Betijoqne, Carac.be,. Barquisimeto, 
Blirinas af![td Lo^aguanes. The last acti<m in. which Monte- 
▼erde had bollecied his best troops, was decided by the descr* 
liim of. Hb cavalry, who went over to Bolivar. With the rem- 
m^i of hisforees, Montevcrde retreated to Puerto Cabello. 
Bohyar now advanced rapidly on Caraccns, and the royal gov- 
ernor, alarmed for its security, called a council, composed of 
tiie officers of the garrison, die members of the audi^M^ia, 
ViA the clergy, w|iich agreed to propose tenis of capitulation. 
The comjmissionerjs from the governor, met Bolivar at Victo* 
m, and altfaou^ confident of entering the city, as it had no 
fdeqnate force for its defent^e, be did not hesitate to accept, 
Ike proposed terms. To pfev^at alarm, he^te<^ed that no 
petson shooklsufier on account^ his former attac^a^t to 
the Spai^ government, and that all who wished to esHgrate, 
would be permitted toieaye VeneflHela, with ^leir pn^perty. 
Fierro, the governor pf ^Oaraccas, embarked, carrying off dl 
the pubUc and private |9tjperty he co«ld4M^lect, and leaving 
at the mercy 0^ ihe coiiytepor,. nearly fiftoga Iwaidred Span- 
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wds whp had no means of escaping. The treaty of capitu- 
iBtton, notwithstanding this violation of it by the governor, 
. mros sent to Monteverde, at Puerto Cabello, who de<£ned rati- 
fying it, for the wise reason, " that it was derogatory to the 
dignity of the Spanish nation to treat with insurgents." 
• Bolivar inade a public entry into the capital, on the 4th of 
August, 18J3 ; and the first meeting of his troops and the in- 
habitants was affecting and impressive in the extreme ;• they 
embraced each other as friends and brethren, who had long 
been parted, a^d who had toiled, suffered and bled in the 
same cause. The dungeons and prisons were^ thrown, open, 
and those victims of royal cruelty, whom tf year's confinement 
. had not relieved by death, were restored to their liberty^ their 
friends, and their country. And not only the prisoners, but 
-their. fellow citizens, with hearts overflowing with joy, greeted 
Bolivar and big companions in arms^ as their deliverers,, and 
tlie liberators <rf their country. But universal as was the joy, 
gratitude and exultation of the inhabitants of Caraci^as, they 
did not reproach or insult the Spamards. . 
^ Venezuela was again rescued from the dominion of tyr^ts; 
the eastern part having be^n freed by Marino, and the rest de- 
livered from their power by Bolivar, who justly obtained the 
title of El Libtrqdor de fenezuelat^-^ihe Liberator of Vepe- 
miela. The towo of Puerto Cabello alone was in possession 
of the royalists. Bolivar immediately sent a flag of truce, 
proposing to Montev^rde, an exchange of prisoners, and al- 
ihoHgh the Spanish prisoners in his possession were much the 
most numerous, he proposed to release them all, if the Span- 
ish commaDder woukl liberate the prisoners he had at Puerto 
Cabello., But having received during the negotiation, twelve 
hundred troops from Spain, ^onteverde obstiujately refused 
any exchange. He now felt able to act on the offensive, and 
attack the patriots at Aguacaiente, but suffered a dreadful de- 
feat, nearly his whole force beiug either killed or made pris- 
oners, and Monteverde himself seriously wounded ; in conse- 
quence of which Saloman took the command. of the remnant 
of the royalists wUch escaped to Puerto Cabello. 

Bolivar renewed the same offer of an eixchange of prison* 
ers, to Saloman» by whom it was not only refused, but the 
bear^ of the flag of trttce, was seized, loaded with fetters, 
and thrown into prison at Pi^to Cabello. And Istueta, the 
successor of S^o|9»^, committed the savage outra^, of pht- 
eilig (he patriot prisoners along Ins line, exposed to the htdtt- 
ries^ their countrymen, to prevent their firiiu^ ; and at night 
they w^re tlirown into pristm, where nearly fifty died at one 
limei by suffocation. This led to retaliatioflif «nd the be^ieg- 
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en •zposed the Spankh prisoaera before tb^ line of battlej 
which occasioned a greater outrage still on the part of the 
Spanish general He ordered four of the most distingtush#d 
patriots in his possesauMi, to be placed iA ftront of the encaoap* 
ment of their countrymen, and in their view publicly to be> 
shot These were.Pelim, Osorio, Pointet, and Manuel Fuli-- 
do, all distinguished for their patriotic zeal, and highly este^n^ 
ed and admired by their fellow citizens.'* No further at* - 
tempt at an exchange of prisoners, or commnnieation took ^ 
place between the b^ligerent parti^s^'lmt the contest became 
an exterminating war, and was carried on with destructive fu-» . 
ry on both sides. Bohvar prosecuted the siege of Puerto Ca* 
bello, the place being invested by sea and land ; the town fell 
into the hands of the besiegers, except that part commanded, 
by the fortresSi which alone remained as a refuge to the roy-' 
alists. But although the garrison, wanted provisions, and 
were wasting by disease occasioned by the damp soil, the 
Spamsh ccmunandant refused to listen to terms of- capitula- 
tion. A haughtiness of temper, a proud and unyielding spir- 
it, which no diffici]dties can subdue, and an obstinate perse- 
verance, are'the primary characterislics of the Spanish char- 
acter. Puerto Cabello continued to hold out, and the poai* 
tion of the fortress is so advantageous, and the garrison, well 
sujf^lied with ammunition, were so active and determined in 
its defence, that it could not be taken by storm withoat a sac* 
nfice of lives, which Bo&var was unwilling to make.^ 

The royalists of Coro, being re-«nforced with troops from 
Puerto-Bico, marched into, the territory of Caraccas, and on 
thcT 10th of November, 1813, defeated a party of the Indepen- 
dents at Barquisimeto. Boli\ar marched to repel them ; he 
engaged ai^d routed them at Vigirima, Barbula, and Araure. 
In the action of Barbula the patriots lost young Gtrardot who 
had been distinguished for his active intrepidity, in numerous 
battles, both in Venezuela and New Grenada. The Liberator 
ordered an annual mourning for this nationaf calamity, and 
assigned a pension to the family of Girardot, lor ever. 

Bolivar had invaded Venezuela under the auspices of the 
oenfed^racy of New Grenada, and had beenditected, on his 
liberating the country, to restore the republican govermnent, 
which, from the unsettled state of affaurs he did not consider 
adviseable to do. Since the capituktaon of Caraccas, the 
csamtry had been under a military government ; and^dithough 
this power, odiouS in its mildest fOirm, was not abused by u^ 

^Gftneral BotMrar^ Letter^ publid^d in Walton^ Ecpose. 
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d«lif eter of the coantry, his inferior officers, not under his 
immediate control, were in some instances guilty of arbitrary 
aad oppressive conduct, which occasioned complaints against 
the oulitary government, and Bolivar himself. This gave him 
uneasiness, as he could not, from the commencement of his 
career, endure, ef en that he should be suspected of enter'- 
tainitig amUtiouB projects, or any designs except the libera* 
tion oi his country. He summoned a generaL convention, 
coasting of the magistrates, the higher ecclesiastics, the 
mfembers of the municipality, colleges, the board of trade, 
M!oA aU Uie pn^ietors of lands, to resign his authority into 
their bands, and leave them to establish such provisional gov- 
ernment ts they might deem expedient. This assembly con- 
vened on the 2doi January, 1814; and Bolivar appeared be- 
fore them ; after explaining his views and intentions in inva- 
ding Venezuela, he resigned his authority ; and retiring, de^ 
sir^ the assembly to provide such aathorities as in their opin- 
iotti the safety of the country required. Mendoza, the gov- 
erns oi Caraccas, Rodriguez, president of the municipality, 
and Alzuru, successively addressed the assembly, and urged 
the expediency, under the esistiag aspect of affairs, of su&r« 
ing the sttpremc power to remain in the hands of the Libera* 
tor'i and proposed to revest it in him, as dictator, until a r6p* 
rcventative government could be established, either for«Ven- 
^uela alone, or in ccmjunc^n with New Grenada. This 
proposal was approved of, and the supreme power vested in 
the liberator. 

The royal chiefs were filled with rttge at the success of Bo- 
litaf, and were determined, that, if they could not reconquer 
Venezuela, they would destroy it, and render it a useless ac« 
qntsition td^ the victorious patriots. Not satiated with the 
blood and devastation of a civil war, they wished to light up 
the torches of a servile one, |ind to arm the slaves against ^eir 
masters. For this purpose emissaries were sent into the in- 
terior of the country, to incite the revolt of the slaves, and 
organize a servile force. The most obnoxious of thesie, were 
Bov0s, Yanez, Rosette, and Puy, Spaniards ; and Palomo, a 
negro, who had been <mdawed as a robber and an assassin. 
The governor of Spanish Guiana supplied Boves and Rosette 
with armJs and ammunition, who were to operate in the east-» 
em part of the province of Caraccas ; and Puy and Palomo, 
had assigned to them, as their theatre of action, the western 
part of Uie province of Caraccas, Barinas, MeHda, and Trux-» 
illo, and were assisted by the royalists of Puerto Cabello, Co- 
ro, and Maracaibo. There were 70,000 slaves in Venezuela, 
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wbo roofed, not <Hdy by the prospect of obtatmiif tlmr«]iiK 
erty, but by the promise of the wealth and fortunes of thmt 
nasters, and of all the disloyal part of the populatioa of Iba 
coimtry, afforded materials for raising an anay, akmuag from 
its nnmber, and its turbulent character ; — an army erery way 
worthy of its leaders, and of the cause in whick it W9s tO'hb 
employed. With this incendiary f<»rce» Puy and Palotno, mtk* 
jugated Barinas, Guiana, and several other tbwns, cowetmgAm 
country with blood and desolation. Boves and Rosetacv" 
marched from the banks of the Orinoco to the valleys of T«^ 
and Araffua, spreading desolation before them, and tracaag: 
their paus in blood, which, if coUectjsd into one ckaamel, tfao. 
' purple current^' would have tinged tbe mighty, wi^rs of tke. 
Orinoco. It is almost incredible, yet what was well eati^b^ai^r 
ed at the time, not only by the newspapers of V4»eziida, and 
the adjacent islands ; but by private letters from unqaestioiiA* ' 
ble source^, that inan/extent of country of fbmr hondral. 
miles from the Orinoco, to the environs of Caraceas, fonni^ 
the limits of this murderous campaign, not a human hein^ wan 
spared, who did not join the robbers. By such extenninatorjp 
HAd-fi&yrderQUS. warfare, th^ .sso^jld tenratr over the country, 
which served to increase their notnSers^ 9,000- ^n^EL Of 
this entire army, there were only fifty Spaniards and cioolea* 
the r^st, with the exception of a £erw free mulattoes, HreMi 
slaves. Animated by the hopes o£ gander, and some oi tiies^ 
stimulated by revenge, th^ turbulent fury overciune tfftwft 
thing which opposed them ; and, like the northeifn burbaiiaatf : 
which overran Europe, or the hordes oi Gehgis-Kan in the 
east, they spread terror before them, and left ruin and detfi^a- 
tion behind. Boves took possession of Victoria, only forty- 
m^s £rom Caraccas ; and Ros^te entered Ocumare, thir^. 
miles from the capital, while Puy and Yanez, having; subdued 
Barinas, advanced to join Boves, in February, 1814. £n* 
couraged by these successes, the Spanish prisoners at Carac- 
cas, and LaGuayra, amounting to nearly 1400, ent^ed into a 
conspiracy against the government, and were prepared to re* 
Tolt Many Spaniards united into a body, and stationed thenw 
. selves in the road between Caraccas and LaGuayra, for the 
purpose of murdering travellers, and to cut off the commur 
nication. The situation of Caraccas was critical, and its 
danger imminent ; it required u^comoum exertions to prevent 
its foiling into the hands of an enemy, whose mercies were 
like those the tiger shows to its prey. The number of the 
forces of Bolivar were greatly inferior to those of the enemy, 
and were scatteted over the country. If the garrisons of . 
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CaraecM andLsGnayraTirere called into th^ field, there w<mld 
have been the greatest danger of the rising of the Spnaah 
|nsoii0t» in the city, who were rendered per^eetiy desperate 
firwn the detennlnatMm of the Spanish chiefs, to admit of no 
oxehttige irkh the insorgents. Under these alarming cireom^ 
slMicea^ which threatened Caraccas with the greatest of all 
et%, that of Miuig into the hands of the slaves, harrassed 
vnth easea, and his mind oj^ressed with anxiety, and the re* 
fiqponsihility of his sitiJNitkin, and at the same time, highfy exaa* 
pera^ed at the ontr^es of a Mn^ile and ferocious enemy, imd 
the receot massacres it Ocamare, Bolivar, from the dntrac* 
tionof tiie meaeot^ not knowing what to do, or which way to 
turn his atlentuttf^was harried into an act, which, however it 
nugfalhejtilsdfied by the lex talioms — the principle of retalia^ 
tion, is riwHohing to contemplate, and was as impolitic as it watf 
uajwit. He gave orders to execute the prisoners, and eight 
himdrod Spimiards were put to death on this dreadM occa- 
sioiii The coma^tndant at Puerto Cabello, the moment he 
beard df these executkms, ordered every American prisonef 
at that place, amoi^uig to several hundred, to be shot 

ThedaiferfromAe slaves being removed, Bolivar march- 
ed agaipattiie enemy, and obtained a signal victory over Bove^ 
at: Yk^oria ; and Col. Rivas ctefeated Rosette on the baxdss df 
the Tnji and about the s«ne time, the Ibrcea of Yanez, were 
abo defeated, and their leader killed at Ospinos. ^ These vie- 
lovies wne not w<m without severe fighting and aheavy loss, 
tke patriots b^ng greatly inferior in number to the enemy. — 
They cost them one third of their troops ; and the advantages 
derived from them were not great, as from the want of caval« 
ry the republicans had not been able to pursue the enemy but 
a few miie9. Los Llanos on which Caraccas is dependent for 
horses, being iii possession of Jthe enemy, Bolivar's cavalry 
was but poorly furnished. 

Boyeaand Rosette, having received.some re-enfiMrcenaenta, 
again took the read leading to Caraccas. Perceiving the 
storm gathering over Caraccas, General Maiino, marched 
firom Cumana to the assistance of Bolivar, and haying joined 
a body of troops under general Montilla, their united forces 
attack^ and defeated the royalists at Bocachica, and about 
the same time, Bolivar himself obtained a decisive victory at 
San Mateo. These two victories relieved Valencia, which 
had been besieged by the rovalists under Cevallos and Cahca* 
dais. In the action of San Mateo, an sj^t of herobm and self 
devotion hi^ened« alike evincive of the paitrio^sm which aft« 
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imated the Americans, and of the dreadful !ii^ with wfaidi 
the contest was carried on.* 

These losses of the royalists compelled Boves to retire to 
Los Llanos, and CevaHos to San Carlos, wlmher the latter 
was pursued by general Marino ; but the republican general 
heing defeated on the 16th of April, retreated to Valencia. — 
Monteverde was succeeded as captain general of Yetieziida 
by Cagigal, who brought re-enforceoients from Coro, and unit- 
ing them with the troops of CeyaHos and Cahadas, marched 
towards Valencia. After some delay and reconnoitring on 
both sides, the two armies encaged ttie Sdth of May, 1814, 
on the plains of Carabobo. The action was the most bloody 
that had been fought ; royal rage and popular fury were brought 
into the conflict ; the greatest efforts were mide on both m&s^ 
and instances of valour exhibited,*tippfoaching todesperadon : 
victory was long doubtful, but at length fortune once more 
declared in favour of the patriots. 1 he royalists were com- 
pelled to leave the field covered with their dead and iround- 
^d. Their whole loss including prisoners, was five hundred 
men, and a large amount of arms and amoranitio^ 
. The royalists retired to Goro and Los Llanos, wither Boli- 
var pursued them, with the.intei^tion ^f driving th^EU firom 
these' territories, from whence they drew dl their resources. 
He sent Urdaneta with B^te hundred men against Cero, and 
Marino with about the same numl^er to San Fernando, on the 
river Apure, in the prorince of Barinas. The I'emaining c& 
vision of his army, of about the same strength, Bolivar retain- 
ed under his immediate command ; md wluch he deemed 
sufficient to oppose Boves, who not having he^i in the battle 

^ T)»e history of the nevolotioo of Spani»b Aiiicrica caaoet fail 
to be read irith ioteresi, for it must record very many focts of he- 
roic courage, as weilas numberiess proofs of the uAiversal spirit of 
patriotism that prevails among the Soalh Americans, notwilhstaDd- 
^Bf their civil dissentions. An officer, whobie family was among the 
most distinguished ct Saota Fe de Bc^a, was appointed to gdard 
apowder magazine, when San Mateo was attacked, the 26tb of 
March, 1814. The royalists thought to take it by surprise while 
tiie armies were fighting at some distance, and sent, for Otis pur- 
pose, a strong detachment of troops to attack (he magazine. The 
young Ricaute having observed the movements of the enemy, spw 
the impossibility of resistance, and gave orders to his soldiers to join 
the army, asserting that he was suffipif nt alone for the defence of 
the magazine. The Spaniards surrounded it, and took possession of 
the building, and having discovered Bicaute, were just seizing hhn, 
when be set fire to the powder. The magazine was destroyed by 
^ ^^Sftantaneoiit explosion, and he fell a victim to thyt inevitable 
aeatb be bad foreseen.— Ot<l/m€ of the BevolvHon in S, Jimerica. 
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of Carabobo, was marching agaiast him wiih a numtrous 
squflcdron of cavahry» Thisdivimng of his army by BoEm 
was an error which liB^ to the most serious . ccmsequencecr* 
F^atal mistakes afe often committed by mpitary comman^rs^ 
in not estimating correctly the a'bility or power of an adversa^ 
ry^ it was this, that occasioned the mistake of Bolivar, and 
also just before, a sin^lar one on the^ part of the . royalists. 
Had the latter waited for the arrival of Boves, they probably 
would not have been defeated on the plains of Carabobo, and 
bad not Bolivar, despising the force of Boves, divided his ar- 
my, he would not have been defeated by him on the plains of 
La puerta. Itia few days, Uie thre^ divisions of the repubh- 
can army, were sepi^ated many miles, when Boves attacked 
BoUvar at La Ptterta^ a plain near the town of Cura, and 
about one hundred and fifty miles from Caraccas. The con* 
flict was sharp, and maintained with great fury for several 
Bours, but at l^igth th^ patriots were ^compelled to ^ve Way, 
an^d leave the field to Boves.— About the same time general 
Marino was attacked and repulsed by the united forces- of 
Ca^gid aiid Calzadas, and bis communication vnth Caraccas 
cut off, which obliged tum to retire to Cumana for safety. 
When General Urdaneta heard of these disasters, he was at 
too great a distance to be able to afford any assistance to 
Caraccas, and therefore withdrew to Cucuta, oh tlie frontiers 
of New Grenada. 

The possession of VoQezUela )?^as again lost by the patriot^ 
after their dominion over it had been apparantly well establish* 
ed. Their reverses were great and sudden ; their affairs 
were proaperous the first of Junoi and in. one month they had 
become perfectly desperate. They had no army for the pro- 
tection 6f Caraccas ; they were obliged to raise the siege of 
Puerto Cabello, the troops embarking for Cumana ; and to 
complete their ruin, in Venezuela, much dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed with Bolivar's military government) occasioned by the 
conduct of some of his generals, andllie people of Los Llanos 
declared for the royalists. Bolivar marched with the remnant 
of hiis force to Cumana, and almost the whole population of 
Caraccas repaired there ; such was their dread of filing 
into the hands of an exasperated and barbarous enemy. 
Boves took possession of Caraccas and La Guayra, in July, 
1814; Valenciawasbesieged, and held out until resistance 
became of no further use, when it accepted terms of capitula- 
tion. But from the many flagrant breaches of fai^ oy the 
royalists, the patriots would not surrender the place ualess 
the Spanish general, in presence of the two armies, and after 

Vol. II. 8 
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the folemn celebration of pmss, would bind himself by an 
oath, taken before the host, religiously to fulfil the terms of 
the treaty. The oath wais taken, and the town delivered up ; 
but toon after, the royalists believing that " oaths were but 
words, and words but wind," ordered the republican officers, 
and most of the soldiers, to be shot Among those who fell, 
was the learned and eloquent Espejo, as a civilian one of the 
ablest defenders and the bri^test ornaments of the republi- 
can cause. 

Boves pursued the patriots into the province of Barcelona, 
and defeated theqi in Araguita ; success no longer followed 
the banners of the patriots ; the good fortune of Bolivar seem- 
ed to have forsaken him, and with the loss of his power was 
lost the respect for his authority. Th^ commandant of his 
flotilla on the coast refused to obey his orders. The sun of 
Venezuelan independence had once more set, and darkness 
and despotism overspread the land where liberty had first 
dawned. With the patriots, who had survived these dreadful . 
reverses, all was lost except hope, and the honour of their 
services to redeem their country. But the invincible mind o£ 
Bolivar was not to be subdued by misfortunes, however tre-i 
mendous, nor shaken from ite purposes, by the most overwhel- 
ming reverses. Sensible that nothing more could now be 
done, for the cause of independence in Venezuela, he embark- 
ed for Carthagena with somp of the boldest of his offi- 
cers) who preferred to follow his fortunes, even in this 
night of adversity. Ritas and Bermudas, with the remnant 
of troops, separated firom him, and marched to Maturin, already 
rendered celebrated as the cradle of the last revolution, it be- 
ing there General Marino first raised the republican standard. 
Maturin became the rendezvous of the desperate patriots, who 
had no quarters to expect from the royalists ; and in a few 
days a considerable number were assembled here from differ- 
ent quarters. This " forlorn hope" was successively attacked 
by Morales and Boves, both of whom were repulsed with se- 
rious lois. Rivas and Bermudas, who led the little remnant 
of patriots, maintained themselves for a considerable time ; 
but after obtaining many advantages over the royalists, they 
were at last compelled lo yield to a destiny, which the vast 
superiority of their enemies rendered ineyitable. — ^They were 
entirely defeated at Urica, on the 5th of December, 1814, 
and soon after Matunn fell into the hands of theroyahsts ; an 
acquisition, however, attended with the loss of their favorite 
Boves, Bermudas escaped with some of the troops, and em- 
liarked for the island of Margarita, where he maintained the 
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eaujse of the revolution until the arrival of the expedition 
from Spain, under Morillo^ 1816. The intrepid Rivas was ta* 
ken prisoner^ shot^ and his head sent to Caraccas for public 
exhibition, to convince the inhabitants of that rebelliouB city, 
that such was the fate which awaited all traitors. 

Bolivar p^-oceeded from Carthagena to Tunja, where the 
cpngress of the confederate provinces of New Grenada was in 
session, and offered' his services to the confederacy, whic^ 
were accepted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bjfect of t^ rttioration of Ferdinand on i^he revoltUian — 'his iin- 
politic meoiuret respecting America — dissentions among tie 
patriots — Bolivar sent against Santa Pe de Bogota — it capt- 
tulates — Cundinamarca joins the confederacy — regulations cf 
the congress — Bolivar proceeds against the royalists in Santa 
MarthO'-^-dispute between him and Castilto — ^e ' lays siege to 
Carthagena — arrival of the expedition from Cadiz — Morillo 
reduces the island of Mdrgaritta — he lap siege to Carthagena 
— H^ capituUUes-^republican standapd again raised in Marges 
ritta — BoKvar fits out an expedition at Aux Cayes — invades 
Venezuela — is defeated — relums to Aux Cayes — Morillo con- 
quers Nfn> Grenador^-enters Bogota — massacre of the pcUri' 
ati- — war in Venezuela — Bolivar takes Angostura — Morillo* s 
WMUCctssful attack im Margaritta, 

We have now arrived to a period; which forms an important 
epoch in the rievolution, The overthrow of the mighty fa- 
bric of the power of Napoleon, and his abdication, in April, 
1814, was an event, not less unexpected and astonishing, than 
important in its influence on the destinies of Europe. The 
restoration of Ferdinand th6 Seventh, to the throne of Spain, 
with all the absolute powers of the monarchy,- was a necessa- 
ry and immediate consequence. The establishment of popu- 
lar governments in America, was occasioned by the usurpa- 
tions of Bonaparte, and their object, at first, at least the os- 
tensible one, to resist his designs against Spain; and maintain 
the rights of their legitimate sovereign ; so that at an early 
period -the intelligence now received from Europe would have 
^ filled the colonies with joy. But so great was the revolution 
in the feelings and opinions of the people, which a contest of 
more than four years, carried on with the greatest animosity 
and cruelty had produced, that an event which, but a short 
time before, mi^t have given rise to universal rejoicing in 
America, occasioned at first, anxiety and alarm, and was 
soon regarded as the harbinger of the most dreadhil calam- 
ities. 

The news of the defeat of Narino, and the retreat of the 
remnant of the army of the confederacy to Popayan ,* of the ' 
total overthrow of the republican catuie in Venezuela, and the 
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iioportant intelligence fr<»n Earope, of the fall of Napdeon, 
and the restoration of Ferdinand were received by the con- 
gress of New Grenada about the same time. The defeat of 
'Sieir army, and the complete triumph of the royalists in Vene- 
zuela, was each a serious calamity ; but the intelligence from 
Europe was of a more important character. It entirely 
changed thQ .general aspect of things, and in some measure 
the character of the revolution. The resistance in America 
commenced against the authority of. the regency of Spain, 
and in most of the provinces, the supremacy of. Ferdinand 
was expressly acknowledged. Ferdinand was now on the 
throne, and if . resistance was continued, it must be against the 
power of the fegi^n^ sovereign of Spain. The restoration 
of the king, tlibr Ao^^ohanged the relations between the col- 
onies and the parent country, as well as placed the latter in a 
condition to dire^ct alUts strength against the rebellious Amer- 
icans^ being relievep from the war at home, and having no 
longer any employmeq^ for heibarmies in the peninsula. At 
an earlier period of 4^6 contest, the restoration of Ferdinand 
would have greatly danlped, if not effectually checked the 
spirit of the revocation ; J^ut after the struggle had continued 
nearly five years, ^dthe minds of the Americans became ex- 
asperated by the imelties and massacres of the Spanish colo- 
nial rulers, it ' wad calculated to have but comparatively little 
influence. Had Ferdinand, however, acted wisely or prudent- 
ly, and pursued a conciliatory line of conduct towards Amer- 
ica ; had he condemned the rashness of the colonial chiefs, 
driving the people into resistance ; reformed the abuses and 
removed the oppressions of which the colonies justly com- 
plained, probably he might have so far revived the sentiments 
of loyalty, as to have checked, if not to have extinguished the 
flame of the revolution. But instead of this course, the first 
official intelligence the Americans had, of his being reinstated 
on his thone, w^s a decree, treating them as rebels, and com- 
manding them to lay down their arms. This was sufficient to 
satisfy the Americans, that they had no more justice to expect 
from Ferdinand, than from the regency.; that no attention, 
whatever, was to be paid to their complaints, no respect 
shewn to their rights. This decree, dated the 4th of June, 
1814, was soon followed by another, directing the equipment 
of a formidable armament at C^diz, to reduce the disloyal 
Americans to unconditional submission. At the same time, 
the most rigorous measures were adopted at home, by a bigot- 
ed and absolute king, against the members of the Cortes and 
other patriots, who had made such noble exertions, such pat- 
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rioticsacrifEcev, for the defence of his thixine. When soc^ 
base ingratitnde and injustice wer^ experienced by the patri- 
ots of Spain, what treatment had the insurgents of An^rica^ 
to expect fVom an infatuated monarch, a capricious tyrant?* 
As the rupture between the Spanish patriots and America was 
hurried on by the regency's declaring war against the Ameri- 
cans, so the contest as between Ferdinand lumseH^ abd the 
colonies, was placed on a footing almost incompatible with 
accommodation, by the' ^ame rash measures on the pari of 
Ferdinand,' ^ 

Desperate and almost hopeless as the caul^e of die inde- 
pendence was rendered, by this int^ligejten-<y Europe, and 
the serious reverses which the patriots Jj^ Hifi^red, the con- 
gress of New GreQada^, .was not disheartened my these appal- 
ung circumstances, 1^t viewing the approaching brisis, in its 
true light, prepared to meet it. — Thf ,lh hf Septifember, con- 
gress published a proclamation, which I after Kletaifin^ the 
events of 1the^ war, and the sa<f reversjiytheir. arms had sus- 
tained, concludes in the following, lajigjl^ : ,:.^y 

"Such is the situaUon of the miljlary ^Jl^rs crif New Gre- 
nada. Every step the republicans make tests a "bloody battle 
in the provinces of Venezuela, where hor^||| of assassins are 
formed by the agents of the king to check t^^ progress of the 
friends of liberty. Our frontiers are constantly molested by 
the royalists of Maracaibo, and those who now j^ssess Bari- 
nas ; both of whom keep always in alarm the defenders of 
Pamplona and Cassanare. ^he inhabitants oi^ Santa Mar- 
tha obstinately refuse to co-operate with wfi, Carthagena 
wants assistance from the general government, which is at 
the same time obliged to provide for the defence of Popayan, 
which is again threatened with invasion ; and this of course 
increases the difficulties we should have in rescuing the unfor- 
tunate Quito from the power of her oppressors. These are 
the objects which imperiously call for the attention of the con- 
federate provinces. Useless shall be the declaration of our 
independence, if we have not resolution to support it. We 
possess within ourselves the means of attaining this great ob- 
ject, and no power whatever will be strong enough to conquer 
us if we avail ourselves of our own strength ; our exertion 
must unquestionably be great, and our sacrifices for the com* 
mon cause imbounded. But such efforts are worthy of men 
raised to the dignity of a free people, and are absolutely ne- 
cessary, since we have nothing to hope, and much to fear from 
the European nations. 

*< Whether generosity, or the desire of restoring equilibrittiQ 
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among the powers of Europe, has induced Great Britain to 
make such constant and strong opposition against Bonaparte, 

jandto suJ)port the cause of S{^ain, is yet with us an unsolved 
problem. Notwithstanding the cessions at Bayonne, and the 
torrents of blood that the French have shed by the war in the 
peninsula^ Ferdinand has been restored to Spain; and the 

■ country, now freed from the French, will have both the pow- 
er and the wiH to send a formidable atmy again to subdue us/' 
" Ye people of ^ew Grenada ! contemplate your fate, and 
that of your posterity ; you may easily judge of it ; and let 
your resolntiomne form^ accordingly, and nobly. Again, we 
repeat, your <festiny depends on your own exertions." 

" While Spaia exults m'having opposed Bonaparte's tyranny, 
ought wc not.tHvaim at Iiaving similar cause for exultation, by 
opposing t}^ pcwer they wish unduly to exercise over us ? — 
Can time juitify usurpation ? The cesai|D|^<^,the princes of 
Mexico, Cuzco, and Bogoin, in the early VRbff of the Spanish 
invasion of America ^ wer<^ nut less efieAed#B violence than 

' the abdicRtioim of Bayonne ; nor ^^i^^ c^plties the Span- 
iards conuTiitled in America lcsf( p^^R^^ titan the atrocities 
the Frentih army is accused of in the S{^ish War. It is nei- 
ther Ferdinand nor the Bourbons who alone aim at our proper- 
ty and li^es J it is the Spanish nation — that very nation which 
has lately displayed sach strong features of cruelty in their con- 
duct towards ua. If we have the misfortune of falling again 
under the same power, '^rery* Spaniard will triumphantly in- 
sult us in our streets. "1^ blesising of air, which is free to 
all, even to the brute creation — and again, those domestic en- 
joyments which man by right and nature possesses, by inclina- 
tion clings to, we shall haye to implore as boons from our ty- 
rants. The produce even of our industry will become the 
property of Spain ; and when wearing the fetters of slavery, 
the sad sound of our chains will disturb the very ashes of pur 
heroes, who have firmly supported and bravely fallen in de- 
fence of our liberty and independence. Such is the melan- 
choly, prophetic picture of the fate that awaits us, unless we 
are conquerors. 

" The very name of our country we were not permitted to 
pronounce before our revolution. To endeavour to possess 
that country, though our own by every natural right, has al- 
ready cost us most dear. Yet the helm we should not forsake, 
for success has often crowned our efforts ! The congress has 
adopted some vigorous measures, and even sent an envoy to . 
implore the protection of the EngUsh government — =of that 
government, the protector of the liberties of £urq>e, and 
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wfaich hai more than once invited ns to shike off the Spudsh 
yoke. 

*< The congress relies on the exertions of the pronnces and 
on their indissoluble union.*' 

Alarming however as the crisis was, it was not cai>able d 
producing union among the republicans, or of extinguisfaing 
those feuds which had been equally detrimental and ^Usgrace- 
ful to their cause. Thai men engaged in the same cause, and 
exposed to the same dangers, should waste their strength in 
their own dissentions, at the very time that the conmion ene- 
my was at the gates of their capitals, and threatening them 
with one common ruin, evinces the inveterac]#df their anioios- 
ities, and the prevalence of a factious spirit ^uch conduct 
was sciifcely less absurd than that of the two owners of a 
building, who were disputing about the o^^ML^f their re- 
spectivi^ rights to th^jiroperly, whilst it was fn ^^sjnes, instead 
of uniting thtir' dHlhons to save it from the conflagration, — 
Don Bernardo jUvaSez, pre.^jdent of Cundinamajrca, persisted 
in refusing to]|inlhal m^iice to ^e confederacy, which it 
was evident would crrdfil^^ph"(^gtheii the hands of the govern- 
ment, and give encriiy to the measures that congress w^ere 
pursuing for the salety of the coimtry. At length, however, 
being satisfied that the people demanded the union, Alvarez 
deputed Lozano to treat with the congress, alld terms of union 
were agreed upon ; hut the president objected to a union^ and 
refused to ratify the treaty. ^^He proposed an alliance, which 
the congress declined to accept, ^ftis Was the state of things, 
when Bolivar arrived at Tunja, at tffi close of the year 1814, and 
engaged in the service of the congress. The confederacy at 
this time, consisted of the provinces of Casanare, Pamplona, 
Tunja, Neyva, Choco, Popayan, Carthagena, Mariquita, Socor- 
ro, and Antioquia. The congress resolved to compel by mili- 
tary force, the province of Cundinamarca to acknowledge its 
power and join the confederacy. They accordingly sent Boli- 
var in December, 1814, to besiege Santa Fe de Bogota, the 
capital of the refractory province. His army consisted of that 
division of the army of Venezuela under general Urdaneta, 
which, after the defeat of the other two divisions, retreated to 
Cucuta, and was ordered from thence by the congress to Tun- 
ja, with some additional troops. Bolivar stormed the city and 
obtained possession of its principal suburbs, when Alvarez 
accepted the terms of capitulation that had been offered, 
which were that the province should join the confederacy, and 
enjoy the same privileges as the other confederate states.-— 
The electoral college of Santa Fe was then assembled, which 
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rdifed the capitulttHm, and iimted the congress to ajgotmi itn 
session to that capital, which it soon after did. 

This union greatly streiigthened the arm of the federal goy-^ 
eminent, and with the improvements and changes in the »y»-' 
tern, which had heen made a short time before, gave it power 
113d energy. By these changes made in September and Octo- 
ber preceding, each province, except Casahare, Neyva, and 
C^oco, which were less populous, sent two deputies to the 
c^ongress, and those provinces one; the executive power, 
which .had ^ been exercised by the congress, was confided to 
three persons appointed by that body, and the ^federal govern- 
ment possessed^authority, to carry on the war, and over the 
finances of the ^nfe^erated provinces. DonM. R. Torices, 
Garcia Rubira and^Mi f ey, all distinguished for their talents 
and entire ^devotion^i^Me republican cause, received the ex- 
ecutive appointmeB^^he governors of the provinces were 
chosen by the eleBqi4, but acted as delegates or officers of 
the general govermnent> intJl concerns relating to the confed- 
eracy. » 

New Grenada at this time, possessed a prospect of security, 
stability and prosperity. Although threatened by the royalists 
bf Venezuela, Quito, and Santa Martha, it possessed the 
means to repel all attacks. The government was respected, 
and the congress had adopted several wise and popular laws, 
calculated to relieve the burdens of the people, and promote 
the general prosperity. The monopolies of tobacco, spiritous 
liquors, and the tribute paid by the Indians were abolished ; 
foreigners were invited into the country, manufactures of arms 
established, and liberty of speech and of .the press unrestrict- 
ed. Many of the most intelligent of the clergy embraced the 
cause, which was generally popular; some patriotic citizens 
tendered their services to the government, others made contri- 
butions of tnoney, and the friars of the order of St. Dominic, 
set a worthy example of patriotism, by presenting to •the na- 
tional treasury most of the specie, which for years they had 
been hoarding up in the sanctuary of Chiquinquira. The 
government extended its patroiiage to the botanical expedition 
under the direction of the celebrated Mutis, which made im- 
portant discoveries. To prevent the intrigues of the Span- 
iards, they were banished from the territories of the confede- 
racy, until the independence of the country should be efiect- 
ually secured ; biit were permitted to remove or dispose of 
their property. 

The army under Cabal in Popayan was re-enforced, and be- 
gun to make head against the royalists ; General Urdaneta 
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wai sent with re^eaibrceiDtats into the pro^oe of Pamplona, 
to repel the royalists of Maracaibo, who harrassed the country 
by their incuraions, and, when attacked, retired to their fast- 
nesses in the forests bordering on the river Sulia. But against 
the royalists of Santa Martha, the principal force of the repub- 
Uc was directed, under Bolirar, who was appointed captain 
general of the armies of New Grenada and Venezuela. The 
government and their general in chief, made great exertions to 
ensure success to this expedition, as the occupation of the 
province of Santa Martha would have been of gre^t advantage 
to the patriots, in case the expedition then i»'eparing at Cadiz 
should be directed against New Grenada. • With very great 
exertions 3,000 men were raised, at the head oT which Bolivar 
marched as far as the town of Mompox^ on tM river Magdale- 
na. Here he halted, to obtun from the pr&vince of Carthage- 
na the additional men and arms, which ^|e pongress had or- 
dered as its quota of troops for the es^ploition. Bolivar ap- 
l^ed to the governor of Carthagena for the re-enforcement and 
suppUes. which congress had ordered; but Don M. Castillo, 
mUitary commandant of Carthagena, being a personal enemy 
of BoUvar, exerted all his influence with the governor, to pre- 
vent his complying with the demands of the congress, and un- 
fortuuately was too successful The pretences he made use 
of, were, that Bolivar entertained ambitious views, and had in- 
jured the cause by his sanguinary^ career in Venezuela. The 
remonstrances of Bohvar were unavailing ; the governor 6b' 
stinately refused to comply with the requisitions of .congress, 
and Bolivar, disappointed and chagrined at this unexpected 
delay, exasperated at the unjustifiable conduct of Castillo and 
the governor, determined that having exhausted the argument, 
he would stand by bis arms." Bohvar immediately marched 
against, and laid siege to the town of Carthagena, in hopes to 
obtain by force, what he had failed to accomi^ish by peaceable 
means f and to compel the governor of Carthagena to obey the 
authority of the congress, as be had before, that of Santa Fe. 
Carthagena being a strong place, was enabled to defend itself; 
for which purpose, the troops were cic^ected from other parts 
of the province, leaving it defencelesst for the purpose <^ car- 
rying on a civil war. The royalists taking advantage of this, 
conquered Mompox, and most of the province of Carthagena, 
with Uttle or no opposition, whilst the repuUicans were &• 
gracefally weakening and destroying themselves by their own 
dissentions. This civil war completely frustrated all the judi- 
cious measures of the federal governraent, and threatened the 
total ruin of the cause of the patriots. It contiiuied to rage 
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until the expedition from Gftdiz, tlie modt formidable ever sent 
by Spain. to America, appeared off the coast of Venezuela. — 
When intelligence of this reached Carthagena, Bolivar, whoie 
heart was never for a moment estranged from the great cause 
of independence, however he may have been led to engage in 
the civil contests, from exasperated feelings, or misguided no- 
tions of expediency, would not suffer a contest to be prolonged, 
which, under existing circcftnstances must be attended with 
the most fatal consequences. He proposed to the govern- 
ment of Gartnagena, that he would retire from the province, 
ajid leave his army, now consider albly reduced by the civil war 
and disease, to co-operate in the defence of the city, against 
the expected attack from the expedition from Spain. 

This expedition consisted often thousand of the chosen and 
best troops of Spain, conveyed in fifty transport ships, protect- 
ed by two frigates ; the fitting it out had nearly exhausted the 
national resources. II was commanded by General Morillo, 
whose memory will be * damned to everlasting fame.' for his 
cruelties in Colombia. It appeared before Carupano about the 
middle of April, 1815, and was justly regarded as the harbin- 
ger of scenes of devastation and blood, surpassing what had 
already been witnessed. It spread universal alarm among the 
patriots throughout Venezuela and New Grenada. From Ca- 
rupano, Morillo proceeded agtunst the island of Margaritta, 
wh^re General Bermudas, with the remnant of his troops, and 
many of the patriots of Venezuela, had repaired. All the ex- 
ertions of the patriots were not sufficient to defend the island 
against the powerful force of Morillo ; he, however, lost one 
of his frigates, the San Pedro Alcantara. The patriots most- 
ly escap^, embarking for Carthagena and this West India isl- 
ands. From Margaritta, Morillo proceeded to Caraccas. 
then in possession <^ the royalists, where, and at other cities 
on the coast of Venezuela, he left two Uiousand of his troops ; 
but received, however, in exf^ange for those left, some troops 
that were previously stationed at Caraccas. In the month of 
June, the expedition sail^ from Puerto Ca^ello for the par- 
pose of besieging Carthagena, bet did not commence the siege 
until August 

Carthagena is situated on a bay, three leagues in extent, and 
is divided into two parts : the city, properly so called, and Gi- 
mani, a suburb. The city is surrounded by a thick and high 
wall, and there is a wall in front of Gimam, vidudi is buih in a 
circular form ; and a ditch or channel, fortified by stnccadoes 
on each mde, jcnns the walb of GKmani wilii the city. On the 
east of the city is afort, whktt overiookaQiBaam ; and the bat- 
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l0riM on the UU, caHod Lqpopa, aboot one limdred and fift; 
yards diaUnt, oommand the fort,' and protect IhQ town and ks 
environa. North of Lapqpa is lake Tesca, that communicates 
with the ditch or channel, which divides the city from Gimani, 
bot the two divisions of the city are connected by a bridg^, 
and conunonicate with ^ sea on^he north. Morillo fixed 
Ins head quarters twelve miles frqm the city, at a place called 
Turbaco, and formed his line so %s to cut off idl communict- 
tion by land with the town. Colonel Soublet cdmmanded La- 
popa, which was attacked by the royalists on the 11th of No- 
vember . but they were repoll^ with considerable loss. They, 
however, by the erecti<m <^ batteries, and the introduction of 
gun boats into the bay, succeeded in cutting off the commuqi- 
cation with the sea, by Boca Granda, one of the outlets to the 
ocean, which deprived the besieged of all means of receiving 
provisions into the fown. The city was twice bombarded ; 
but stt£fered most from ,the wan^ of provisions, which, after a 
siege of nearly four months, compelled the patriots to abandon 
it to the royalists. A general meeting was held on the 13th of 
October, which resolved to put the province of Carthagena 
under the protection of the British govemn^nt : and Mr. 
Uislop, an Englii^ merchant, was despatched to London for 
this purpose. But before any answer was received to his 
despatches, the famine raged to such, a degree, that it became 
necessary to dbandon the city. The beginning of December, 
'the deaths amounted to one hundred persons daily. On' the 
Ml of December the place was evacuated. More than two 
thousand persons left the city, in eleven ships, most of them 
armed; the armament was attacked by the royalists, who 
were repulsed ; and having taken on board the garrison of 
Socachica, it sailed out of the hurbour, and left die city to 
4hw enemies, which had now become one vast charnel-house. 
The next day the Spaniards took possessicm of the city. Most 
q( the patriots proceeded to Aux Cayes. 

The ibllowing translation from the official letter to his gov- 
ernment, of Mcii^lvo, the captain-general, exhibits a picture 
of hon'or that almost staggers belief: " The horrible app€iar- 
anceofthe city is scarcely to be described: the streets, and 
even the houses, were heaped up with dead bodies, or with 
those who were expiring ; the atmosphere was in a pestilen» 
tial 9Me, which nearly stopped respiration ; groans and la- 
mentatioiis assailed our ears." 

A list of prisoners was delivered by Morillo to Montalvo, with 
an intimation that they ought to be tried by the permanent 
<s<^incil of th<i fMFmy ; . bi|t the ciqitain'-general, by the advice of 
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tiis assessor, or lawyer, had them tried by a common cottneil 
of war, by which they were condemned to death. > And n6t* 
withstandsng that the judges of the; court of audience, who 
were consulted after their condemnation, declared the pro^ 
ce^dings^ illegal, Don M; Castillo, Garcia Toledo, Ayos, M: 
Qranados, M. Amador, M. Portocarrero, M. Anguiano^ M. An- 
gulo, and S. Stewart, were executed on the 24thof January, ISlC". 
Mental vo assigns among Other reasons, for these executions, that 
ft would have been scandalous to have sent thfese rebels to 
Spain, when others less^riminal had been executed by A^ril- 
lo ; and declares that these were the 'fi^^st executions he had 
ordered, aud that he was the only one of the Spanish chiefs in 
America, whose conduct had been so humane. " Unfortunate* 
ly," heisays, *' the warAow presents so direful ai! aspect, that 
it is not easy to foresee its termination. All might ikve been 
prevented in tjie beginning ; p^rhSps then to Imve pumshed 
the heads of the resolution wonld have been sufficient, and 
peace might have been restored by a steady ccmduct, politic 
measures, and mildness in the chiefe, which always sooner oi 
later produce good effects.'* 

There was about two thousand troops at Carthagena when 
the place was first besieged, -who, with its inhabitants, drfenSj- 
ed the crty ; the federal congress of Neve Grenada was uiial^ 
to afford tiiem any assistance. Bolivar wfent to Jamaica to fit 
out an expedition for the relief of Carthagena^, but the towh 
surrendered before he carried his plan into execution, and hfe 
again turned his attention to Vtjnezuela. About the ssLihb 
time that the Spaniards took possession of Carthageiia, Ari^ 
rnendi again raised the republican standard in the island df 
Margaritta ; and after defeating the garfison Moriilo had left, 
in several actions, took possession of a part of the island. Ih 
the mean time, the spirit of the revolution revived in Venezu- 
ela, so that those parts bf tSe country v^/hich the royalists^ had 
reduced, and where they considered aH riesistance at an end, 
were again either iji the possessioti of the patriots, or the seals 
of War, The insolence and arrogance of the royalists at C4- 
raccas, revived the disaffection of the inhabitants, and oeca- 
?ioned many of the provincial troops, who,' after the coiKiutsst 
of the province, had consented to fight under the royal stan- 
dard, to desert, and join themselves to the republican troopB, 
who were dispersed over the country, after the defeat at Uri- 
ca. These troops served as rallying points f«r the dteloytd 
from all quarters, in Venezuela. ' - 

The guerrilla system of warfare was now adopted, in imita- 
tion of the Spaniards in Ihe war with the French. * Varibua 
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, Piar, K^aaiiB, Zinjia, T 1— nn,— i otber iiitir«(nd l^tdeiSi 
«di* 0( e<i i|ito d the mteBior <^ the pro^^aees €f Guia^ia,' C^ 
wnm% B«ioefeM« CartoQis and Bwiiias. Atore ueaniniity 
|M?mM iHmig the iobtlMMil^ oT Ve««iei» liMiJi baidat 
Mjr fMW pcffM ; ahffBitii M, ikuB in^ieBdii^ tiaogeE, tbef 
MBiaed dKiflpoted Do femt isnser diArenees^tBd to mike it 
d6fiBiK» €f the iiiidiqNiiiea^ The ^««mi- 

iet eenied on m ect^e ptrtnaft vuftre, herrasei^g^l^ Spam- 
iflh#eop0, end byxafi^ mittukamg ead soiUkenV ro^ealb^» 
twrtted tlw wiUi coMt Mi t f ef t h a n end cowirtef^iaagchi^, »< 
wbepte fat eiwhie oimerteelf y ffete>ted|» e^gagisd tbeni, md 

Taead the efterlioM ef the palmls in the ishnd of Map- 
garittt, e^d in VeeezaeU, Bebvar {daimed aod fitted out aB 
jp aq ^ oditio n frotn Anat C^reihm conjuBetioii ^vkh BricMa^an*- 
^e ef Ci»racea. who hiad aerred on boaid the iotiUa, in the 
eai|iloy of the ropuhlicaB goverammit of VeneEo^la. Brkm, 
herag iveal^y, eofttnhvted ^vtgf^y towards the expenses of 
the ezpeditioD, and as a rennmoratioii, was appmnted to cooh 
mand the raaritime force, which c^ssisted of two efaipe of war 
ted thirteen tramporta, lAoat of which carried guns. One 
thousand lro<^ were on board, made up of the «nugpajit3 
ftom Veneza^, and* a part d* the garrison that escaped fron 
'Carthagena. The expedition sailed from Aux Cayes the lat* 
lArpahof March, 18 16, and on its passage engaged and eaf^ 
tared two Spanish ships of war, aft^ a severe and bloody c<m- 
ikt, in which Bnxm was woi»ded. Early in M ay, tl^ expe^ 
tioB landed at the island <^ Margiuntta, and disembai^ed the 
thitops. The paUicHs took poesessiiHi of the whole island, tlie 
Spaniards abandoning all but, the fortress of Pampatar. The 
ea^dition sailed from Margaritta to Carupanp, fifteen milos 
w^st of the town of .Cumana, where Bolivar overcame the 
iF^yalists, and lock possession of ihe town. liis successes 
levived the spirit of resistance in Caraeeas, and numerous 
gQerrilla paWies came to join him, \t4nch he furnished with 
arms. From Carupano^ Bolivar called to Chorine and Ocii- 
mare, ^tuated between the ports of La Gnayra tod Puerto 
CaheUo, and landed there ihe ^h of July. Near Ocumaxe 
and Chorino are numerous plantatioiis of sugar, cocda, and in- 
digo, on which mady slaves were employed. As the enemy 
had set the example of tiberttting slaves, and thinking'that tins 
measure would be expedient in the present aspect of afiairs, 
Bolivar, onkut^ng at Oeumare, issued a prodanfation to the 
inhabitants of C^raeeas, in which he declares *' that justiice and 



fMcf ikmand the emaocipstim of the skbve^, aid tkai b e n ea i 
forth there shall be hut eae chma of people ib Venesoela ; ftU 
^ImiII becithcens/' 

The sttocesseci o^ tfae^patriots wmieg BeUms oiid en tli# 
islaiid of Mai^aritlft, astonisked the re)ri^iit», aid Allied them 
with rage. To itereeive the palriote viittig «p, they 0caii>oai]f 
kneur from wheaee, and do fe a tfi ng tiieir garaoaa a«d treopc^ 
and fe-occupying the ceintry Ikey had se^ reoMtljr cmfiieiiad^ 
flsrved ncrt only to oonimioe ^leiii ivkat Idftd of eaemie& tkej 
hnkl Uf contead with, ukI how dIfficuUU would be iNyaonqoera 
eemitry, where, Khe the fabiedhydm, fer every bead tlMit waa 
ctttoif, twodprttn^opr buttheee auecesaes seened te- be vokh 
faing them of the victories jAey had ahready woAs «ttd the a<ib* 
vantages they had obtained. Nothing could easceed their vio- 
lence and fmy towards idl, without distoetion of age- or sex, 
who fovoured the cause of independence. Among other ovA' 
rages whioh were commitCed in tbe town of CmBana, a lHCinale« 
of respectable family, for the epme of having spekesi against 
the Spanish govemmeftt, was ptaoed on an a^ led through ike 
trtieets, altoMled by Hguardof 8(ddier«b and pubbefy'seoui^ged 
so barbaronsly as t» occasion her death."^ \ 

Bolivar left part of his tro^e at Chorioo, under Shr Greger 
BCChregor, a SootchoKuk, who had been a eiiptai» in the £119- 
liriiurmy in Portugal, and had servedin the cavalry of Veneza* 
elain 1811, but whose subsequent ^cpleits aoquired fo^him 
a»ore notoriety than honourable fame ; and the residue hedui- 
mnbarked at Ocum^re. / M'Grogerv whose force fonwed tktt 
vanguard of the army, tookMeraca and La* Cabrera, and wes 
proceeding against Victoria, whan be waa adrrested^in his suc- 
oessfttl career by the arrival of a detachment ef Spanieh troops 
under General Morales He had bean sent by ]V£ef illo» om Ins 
receiving intelligence of the expedition against yenexnelnt-*-> 
The two divisions. of Bohvar's little army, consisting inidlof 
less than one thousand men, were unfortunately separated 
several miles, of which Morales took adviiptage, and attadted 
the rear guard under the hberatfor himself; 1^. after a desper- 
ate and s^guinary contest, B<^var was compiled to leave 
ibe field, with the k>8B of two hundred of his mea» including* 
most of his best officers. The remnant of his ariny sought 
safety by speedily re-embarking. This disastrous event indu* 
oed M'Gregor to change his intended movements, and to take 

* Ao account of this barbaroas traoaactioo i« given in tbe joiirfial 
ef Capt. Hardy, in the ship Mermaid, he baiog biiaself an eye wit- 
ness of it. 



tlie vo«d to B«rc«k)oa bf the piaios. Jp^co^raged -Uy the *^ 
feftt of Bolifar, the^toyalista thought that M'Gregor would fall 
an easy prey ; they parsaed him so furiously, and were so eo:- 
fain of capturii^ hun, that they sent official informadon to 
Caraccas, that he had beea defeated, all his men made prk- 
otters, and himself killed, the very soldier being named who 
had stripped him of his uniform on the field of little. It was 
jtae hundred miles to BarceloAa» and Morales pursued the 
patriots with all his forces, and came up and attacked them at 
Alacan, but was repulsed Morales also engaged the patriots 
at Juncal,. where he was completely defeated, and M'Gregor 
took possession of Barcelona in October, which opened to him 
a communication with the other republican generals in Cuma- 
na and Guiana. 

The royalists evacuated the fortress of P^mpatar on the 
2d November, leaving the island of Margaritta in the quiet pos- 
session of the patriots, which enalfled general Arismendi to 
.embark fir<Mn the island with part of his troops, and join the 
patriots in Barcelona. Bolivar, after his defeat at Ocumare, 
sailed a^kin to Aux Cay^, where, having obt^ned fe-enforce- 
mentf, he embarked in December, 1816, and stopping at Mar- 
garitta, he published a prodamation, calling a general congress 
. of the representatives of Venezuela, and proceeded with his 
expediti<m to Barcelona, Here he organized a provisional 
government, and was attacked by the enemy under Morales 
and Real in the months of February and March, 1817, but 
defeated them wkh great loss. The royalists were, also, de- 
feated in Guiana by the patriots under Piar, in April, and 
- compelled to shut Uiemselves up in the town of Angostura. 

We return to the movements of general Morillo, who, it 
' will be remembered, entered Carthagena on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1815. The possession of Carthagena, in a great de- 
gree, opened to Morillo the conquest of all New Grenada. 
The army of the confederacy that had fought under Bolivar, 
which was not de^royed.in the civil war, had joined the gar- 
rison of Carthapuia, and the armies under Cabal and Urda- 
neta w^e smal^and occupied with the Spanish forces with 
* which they were engaged. Morillo had a powerful force, 
which enabled him, by dividing it, to invade the confederate 
provinces in three different Erections. General Calzadas, 
with a force consisting of some provincial royalists, and apart 
of the troops left by Morillo at Caraccas, invaded the provin- 
ces of Pamplona and Tunja ; another division of the Spanish 
army marched into the provinces of Antioqilia and Popayan, 
and Morillo, with the principal division of his army, proceed- 



HBd ^p the liter Magdalena. He fbUofWted up the fiver nearer 
to Sanbartoknne, where he divided hfe forces, taking, htmsen, 
the road towards X^caita and S^rtigil, in the province of Sa- 
corro ; whilst a part of his troops continued up the river as 
far as the town of Honda, the head of boat navigation. 

Formidable and appalling as was this mvaston, the congre^ 
feefted themselves to ^le utmost to meet it, and deftfftd the 
country. The members- either joined the army, or returned 
io the provinces, to rouse the people. The greatest efforts 
Were made to raise an army such as the crisis demanded ; and 
the gov«rrtment was greatly aided by thie emigrants from Veti- 
ezuela, aAong whom were many experienced officers. But 
consternation prevailed, among the people, whidh paralysed 
every exertion. The day of triumph had arrived for the Span- 
iards, and the republicans could not stop their victorious ca- 
reer. The confederacy, howeveir, was not overrun and sub- 
jugated without a struggle and severe fighting. The defiled 
through which the enemy were obliged to pass. Were fortiffed, 
and many of the towns put in a. state of defence, which were 
not overcome by the royalists without many bloody conflicts. 
At Zaraooza and Remedies the patriots made a resolute de- 
fence, and in the attack on the latter place, they repulsed the 
enemy, and obtained considerable advantages. Itf most of 
the skirmishes and actions, however, which occurred, the ad- 
vantage was on tlie part of the royalists. At length the hard- 
fought and sanguinary battle of Cachii^a, in which the best 
troops and most of the officers of the confederate army fell, 
decided the fate of New Grenada. The congress immedi- 
ately separated, and the remnant of the army that survived 
the action, under generals Cerviez and Ricaute, sought safety 
by taking the road to Los Llanos. There being no longer an 
army to oppose him,. Morillo entered Santa Fe de Bogota, in 
the month of June, 1816, where he remained until November, 
carrjring on the work of padjicatibni Vengeance now open- 
ed her flood-gates, and the felood of the patriots flowed as 
freely and as profiisely as the waiters dowh the Andes. ** More 
than six hundred persons," says an authentic work, " of those 
who had composed the congress and the provincial govern- 
ments, as well as the chiefs of the independent army, were 
^lot, hanged, or exiled ; and the prisons remained full of oth- 
ers who were yet waiting their fete. Among those executecF 
were the botanists Don J. Caldasand Don J. Lozano, who bad 
been ordered by the congress of New Grenada to publish the 
works of Dr. Miitis; Don J. M. Cabal, a distinguished chem- 
ist ; Don C. Torres, a man distinguished for lus learning; Don 
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J. 6. QolierraB licmao, and Bm M. R. Toime, bo^ ^mSL 
knowB for hmving been entirely devoted to the cause of th^ 
country ; Don Antonio Maria Palacio-faxar, Don J. M Guti* 
errez, Don Miguel Pombo, D. F. A. UUoa, and many o^bet 
learned and valuable characters. The wives of perscms^E* 
ecuted» or exiled by Morillo, were themselves exiled too." 

What but the outstretched arm of exasperated despotism, 
could produce ^uch a picture of cruelty, suffering, and blood- 
shed^ such-wasteof life; such accumulated misery ? Sorely^ 
tyranny, this is thy own work I Well might the author of 
such horrid deeds conclude, that " a military goveafment in 
the worst of any known form ; that it is the most 9^anntcal 
. and destructive ;*' and, after viewing the works of his own 
hands, with truth might he speak of America, as a country 
** in which all was war, desolation, and horror "* If any thing 
could aggravate those enormities, it would be the considera- 
tion, that tliey were committed agtinst a people who, Morillo, 
himself, says, were timid, and would not have made much re- 
sistance, had not the insurgents firom Venezuela come to en- 
courage and assist them. *' fn Santa Fe/' says Morillo in a 
Letter to the Spanish .minister of war, which fell into the 
hands of the patriots, " there are but few blacks and ttiula^ 
toes ; ill Venezuela a considerable part of the white popula- 
tion has perished in the revolution; The inhabitants of Banta 
Fe arc timid ; those of Venezuela, bold and sanguinary. In 
Santa Fe much has been published during the revolution, and 
the learned have ruled all- with their pens; but in Caraccas 
they displayed earlier the naked sword. From this dissimilar- 
ity of character arises the different opposition we have met 
with; but in their dissimulation and perfidy, the people in all 
the provinces resemble each other. Probably, in this vice- 
royalty, the inhabitants would not have opposed so firmly the 
king's troops, had not many from Venezuela come to support 
them. It was spurred on by them, that Carthagena resisted 
so strenuously. The division of the army that attacked Za- 
ragoza and Remedies has opposed many tj^oops disciplined 
by these insurgents. The government of Antioquia has al- 
ready twice proclaimed la guerra muerte, and has skilfully fw- 
tified the defiles of the province by engineers from Venezue- 
la. It was by the activity of the same insurgents that Santa 
Fe was obliged to submit to the congress, and received their 

'■Extract from Morillo^s Letter to the mioister of war io Spain^ 
found oD board of the schooner La Leoo, captured by the privateer^ 
Tbe Congress, from Buenos Ayrca. 
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amgmmty ideas. All is effected by the rebds firom Yefie- 
zaela. They are like ferocious b^sts when they fight in their 
own country ; and if they get sibie commanders, it will re- 
quire many years to si^ue them, an4 even then it will be 
done at the expense of much blood, and considerable sums oi 
money*" 

Yet the man who could commit such horrid outrages as 
these, against a " timid" people, who were influenced by the 
pens of their learned men, talks about hi? having " displayed 
that clemency, so much recommended by the king, which was 
unbounded."* If this is royal clemency, we would ask, what 
is royal severity 1 

. The success of the patriots in Venezuela, induced Morillo 
to leave Santa Fe, at the head of two thousand men, in No- 
vember, 1816, to re-enforce the royalist troops at Caraccas. 
He was attacked on his way by the patriot general Paez, near 
San Fernando de Apure, with success and advantage on the 
part of the Independents. 

During the months of Februarju^nd March, of 1817, the 
patriots kept possession of the town of Barcelona, which was 
the only important place held by them in Venezuela ; although 
they had several guerrilla corps scattered over the interior. — 
And their flotilla under Brion commanded the sea coast, which 
enabled them to declare the whole coast, of Venezuela in a 
state of blockade. Bolivar fiaving advanced with a consider- 
able part of his troops into the interior, thejroyalists avaihng 
themselves of this circumstance, made another attempt against 
the town of Barcelona, and «fler besieging it for some time, 
finally succeeded in taking it by assault on the 7th of April 
In the month of Moy, the royal troops m Venezuela were re- 
enforced by sixteen hundred men from Spain. 

The lo-s of Barcelona was compensated by the success of 
the patriots under general Piar, in Guiana, who defeated the 
enemy at a place called Missions, about one hundred miles be- 
low Angostura, and this victory enabled Piar to march against 
tlie town of Angostura, thacapjtal of Guiana, and to lay siege 
to it Bolivar the coipmander in chief, who had marched to- 
wards the South, soon after reached Angostura, and joining 
Piar, assumed the command. The town was now, closely in- 
vested both by sea and land, by the aid of the naval force un-. 
der Brion ;, and the siege carried on with vigour and activity. 
The flotilla cutting off all intercourse by water, and intercept 
ting all supplies, the town was compelled to capitulate in the 

*ExtniCt of his letter to the Spanish roinitter. 
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nmtdh tff August, tivd Hie province of G«rian«, slmrifig theiale 
^ its capital, fell into theWiands of the patriots. At atiiae 
wlien the cause of the revolotion, was in so low e condition. 
a»d regaided abroad as annihilated, #id at home as almost en- 
lirelj hopeless, the conquest of Gniana, was an important ac- 
quisition, and gave a favourable impulse to the war. - It added 
flready to the resources asfd means of the patriots for carry- 
mg on hostibties ; and what perhaps was equally important, 
the possession of the immense plains of the great vallef of 
the Orinoco, uncovered a long hoe of frontier, and enabled the 
patriots not only to cut off the supplies which the royalists 
were accustomed to receive from that quarter, but to make 
constant inroads into the territory in the occupation of the en- 
emy, and to destroy his small detachments stationed along the 
fine of the frontier. The possession of Guiana, also a^brded 
access to the sea which not only opened to the patriots a com- 
nmnication with the Island of Margaritta, their naval rendez- 
vous, but likewise enabled them to receive from the West In- 
diea and elsewhere, miUt#y supplies. 

Whilst the republicans virere thus strengthening themselves, 
by the occupation of Guiana, the royalists were engaged in 
an unsuccessful expedition against the Island of Margaritta, 
which, since its emancipation in 181&, by the efforts of gener- 
al Ansmendi and its heroic inhabitants, had been the principal 
iMval station of the patriots. 

The congress of Venezuela which had been re-established 
Vy Bohvar, on the 8th of May, 1817, in the city of San Felipe 
Sd Cariaco, m Cumana, and which on the fall of that place, 
had taken refuge in Margaritta, after remaining there twelve 
days only, was obliged again to seek safety by retiring on 
board Ihe patriot flotilla, in consequence of the threatened in- 
vasion of the Island. In the month of June, the royalists ap- 
peared before Margaritta, with a squadron consisting of two 
corvettes and five brigs ; and on the 14th of July, 1817, Gen- 
eral Morillo arrived with a formidable re-enforcement, consist- 
kig of 3,500 troops, and an additional naval force. He im- 
mediately stormed Pampatar, the prindpalfort and fortress of 
the island, which he reduced, and of which he possessed him- 
self, after a most determined and desperate resistance. Mo- 
rillo now supposed that the principal obstacle to the conquest 
of the Island was overcome, and being exasperated against 
the inhabitants, in consequence of dieir havtt^ been the first 
4o raise the repubfican standard, after his conqoest of all Ven- 
ezuela, in 1815, he resolved to make an example of 'this de- 
voted island, and to exterminate all the inhabitants who made 
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wy resistftnce. .There wei:e but few troops on the iBland, sutd 
general Morillo possessed a numerous and veteran army, ap- 
parently sufficient to crush in a moment all resistance. • Never 
was the remark more fully illustrated than on this -occasion, 
that in a contest against liberty, the inhabitants ^ become 
soldiers, and that not only the armies but the wh€)J[^ population I 

must be overcome, before a conquest can be pbtained. The ' 

entire^ I>opulat]on of the island of Margaritta* was but about ! 

20,000 ; yet such was their truly Spartan Jieroism, that if they 
could not say- with that ancient city, that they never saw the 
smoke of an enemy's camp ; like its renowned citizens, they 
were resolved that the enemy should enter their capital only, 
by passing over the dead bodies of its inhabitants. They had 
determined to defend the island or perish in the attempt, and 
their desperate ^ravery, firmness and perseverance, complete- 
ly baffled all the efforts <rf a powerful and veteran army, led oa 
by an able and experienced general, After fighting five bat- 
tles, and approaching in different dii-ections nearly to Assump- 
tion, the capital of the island, marking his progress every 
where, with the most inhuman butcheries, and reducing the 
island almost to a« state of desolation, the blood-tliirsty Moril- 
lo was compelled, reluctantly to retire, with the loss of 1000 
of his troops, and to abandon the object of his expedition. — 
This heroic and successful defence has not received the no- 
tice it is entitled to ; it is scarcely surpassed by any examples 
in history, and the bravery, firnmess, and self-devotion of the 
inhabitants, is worthy of tjie highest_admiration. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Defection of Piar — BoHvar re-elected governor of Venttneta-^ 
aUemptM of ^e patriots to obiain foreign aid-^hey receive os- 
ti^aneefrom Great Britain-^BoliJar's plan for emancipatihg 
New Grenada — Congrees imta^d at Angosiurct-r-^xpedftian 
for tile liberation of JH<erb Grenada — incredible difficulties it 
ht^ to encounter-^ts success^— battle of Boyaca — Bolivar «rt* 
4ets Santa Fe de Bogota — estctblishes a provisionai govern- 
mentfor New Grenada — ke returns to At^ostura — installO' 
titon of ^e Congress-^is speech — union of Venezuela and 
AVto Grenada — defeat of MGregor — success of the revolu* 
Hon-*its in/luefice abroad — preparations for the approa>ching 
campaign — it opens by the capture of Rio de la Hacha, 

In the month of October, 1817, a most alarming consfHracy^ 
was discovered, Itettdctl by g e n er d Piar, which threatened ta 
hlast the hopes of the patriots, and ruin forever the caase of 
the revolution. General Piar had fought bravely and render- 
ed important services to the republic, particularly in the liber- 
ation of Guiana, and he had been rewarded by the highest 
rank in the arVny, and even the second post in the repubhc^ 
then vacated by the separation of general Marino, was proper 
sed to be conferred on him.* But, intoxicated with success 
and the favours of fortune, his boundless ambition, not satisfi- 
ed with these honours, aimed at the chief command. To at- 
tain this object, he had formed an atrocious plot, involving not 
only a civil war, but the sacrifice of his companions in arms. 

This unfortunate victim of ambition, was tried by a councO 
of war, and sentenced, to be executed, the 16th of October, 
1817. During this month, the patriots defend the Spaniards 
in Pamplona, and liberated that province* On the 11th of 
November, the same year, the supreme congress of Venezue- 
la^ was organized at Angostura, and general Bolivar, was re- 
elected president of the repubUc. The close of the year 
found t}ie afiairs of the patriots in a comparatively prosperous 
condition, and hope once more scattered light in the path of 
independence and hberty. The arms of the republic for the 
hist six months, h^d been crowned with signal success ; in ad« 

* See Bolivar's proclamation of 17th Oct 1817. 
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dition toCruiana and the plains, tbey Iiad liberaCed the pa^mn- 
€68 of Casanare, Barinas, Pampkuia^ and the intenor of Co- 
inana, Barcelona, and Caraccas. The possei^ion of the vast 
plains of the Orinoco, was of the greatest adviintage in supply- 
ing t)ie paUiots with cattle and horses for the army, and at the 
same time deprived the enemy of these resources ; it also laid 
open^an extensive frontier, and enabled their guftrrilla parties^ 
lo annoy the enemy by a predatory warfare along thie whole 
Hne of this frontier, and facilitalied the fitting out of fQrmid»> 
hie expeditions against the enemy's posts. 

Availing himself of these advantages, great exertions were 
now made by Bolivar, aided by the .congress, to open the cam- 
paign the ensuing year with an imposing force •^— His first ob- 
ject was to wrest firom the enemy one ^ his principal posts, 
called San Fernando de Apure ; for which purpose he des- 
patched an expedition by water, consisting of thirty gun-boats, 
an^ marched himself to form a junction with general Paez, 
in that quarter. Paez was a distinguished patriot chief, and 
an able commander of cavalry, who had already liberated an 
extensi^M|^ct of country, from the Spanish domination, and 
raised n^^Hus' corps c^ cavaJry, for the service of the re- 
j^blic-^H^nited forces of Bolivar and Paez, were suoces- 
hil in tbeHfvBt operations, and they penetrated into the inte- 
rior beyond Calabozt, driving the enemy before them, and in 
some instances destroying their detachments. /But after 
various sanguinary conflicts, many of them sharp and obstin- 
ate, and which were attended with alternate success, no impor- 
tant advantages were gained by the patriots, and Bolivar was 
o4>liged to relinquish &e object of liberating Venezuela this 
season, and retire to Guiana. 

Although the republicans made little or no progress this 
year, in rescuing from the Spaniards that part of Venezuela 
which they held, yet the campaign was by no means lost, as it 
had changed the order of operations and obliged the royalists 
to act wholly on the defensive. 

There is a negative, as well as positive success in war ; and 
not to be vanquished, is sometimes almost equivalent to victor- 
ry. Even vict<iry, in some cases, is attended with the ulti- 
mate, if not the immediate consequence of defeat. It -was 
no small success fbt the patriots, most of their forces consist- 
ing of raw tropps, to be able to maintain the field, and to con- 
tend with advantage and oflen with success, with the veteran 
troops of Spain, and 4o arrest tlie successful career of the 
enemy. ' 
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Every conflict, was improTing their tnowledge in the prac- 
tice of war, and diminishing the advantages of the roysdists, 
in military exp^euce and discipline ; and where tlie sacrifi- 
ces attending this acquisition, were nearly equal, the patriots 
were relatively great gainers, as their losses could be eaaly 
supplied, while the losses of the royalists, were nearly irre- 
parable. The operations of IB 16 and 17. which effectually 
checked the victorious career of the barbarous Morilio, broke 
the spell of invincibility which had been attached to his name, 
so that it no longer spread terror uid dismay through the ranks 
of the patriots. 

Hitiierto the independents had sustained the unequal 
contest unaided and alone ; the friends of liberty, both in Eu- 
rope and the United Statesy had contented themselves, with 
extending to them, their good wishes, a succour not very efl5- 
racious, in the struggles of war. The rorolutionists, at first 
looked with great expectations to Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of the disposition she had long manifested, to favour 
the independence of Venezuela, to promote her commerce 
with South America. Afber the establishment of the junta in 
Caraccas in 1810, L. L. Mendez, and Simon ^Bolivar were 
appointed tosohcit the countenance and support .of the Bri^ 
tish government, in favour of the revolution, ^ut the policy 
of the British cabinet Was now changed^asit w^ engaged in 
supporting the Spanish patriots in the peninsu)a;'against the 
French ; and the only effect of this mission, was a decree or- 
dering the governors of their West India islands to maintain a 
strict neutrality, in the contest between Spain and her colo- 
nies, provided the new governments continued to act in the 
name of Ferdinand the Vllth. This decree seemed to im- 
ply, that if the patriots declared the coimtry independent, the 
British government might favour Spain in reducing them to 
obedience. And in a treaty concluded with Ferdinand, afler 
liis restoration, it was stated " the Prince Regent hoped that 
Ferdinand would restore peace in his American colonies ; and 
that entertaining this hope, he would engage not to assist the 
insurgents, and would even endeavour to preveht his subjects 
firom affording them any assistance." 

In the year 1810, the junta of Caraccas deputed Telesfero 
Orea, to the government of the United States, and in 1815, 
the congresg of New Grenada sent to Don Pedro Graul, how 
secretary of foreign affairs in Colombia, on a mission to this 
country ; and the following year Bolivft despatched tp Wasb- 
ington,' Don Lino de Clemente. The pohcy of our govern- 
ment, as it regards its foreign relations, adopted by Washing* 
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ton, and followed by all his successors, did not admit of the 
government's affording assistance to Uie patriots, or even of 
its departing from a strict line of neutrality, however much it 
might desire, in common with all our citizens, success to their 
cause. Instead of succouring the patriots, the president in 
order to maintain our neutrality, was obliged to issue a procla- 
mation in September, 1815, ordering the persons who had as- 
sembled in Louisiana, with the intention of forming an expe- 
dition to Mexico, to disperse. A law was, also, passed by con- 
gress, authorizing the president to prevent the sale of vessels 
of war by the citizens of the United States to the subjects of 
any foreign power , the object of which was, to prevent the 
aiming and equipping of vessels of war in our ports, destined 
to be employed against any nation in amity vnth this country. 
Many of our citizens thought these measures went farther, 
than either duty ofr|K)Ucy required. 

It is a curious fact, aiul strongly illustrative of the selfish po- 
licy which governs the conduct of nations, that France was the 
only power that mamfested any intention of assisting the pat- 
riots in their arduous struggle. In 1812, after the royalists 
had re-conquered and laid waste Venezuela, and the same 
dreadful fate impended over New Grenada, the congress of 
that country rei^lved to apply for succour to some foreign 
power. It was in vain to apply to England ,* little hope re- 
mained of assistance from the United States, and France, un- 
der the despotism of B<mapart6, was the only power of which 
there was any prospect of obtaining assistance to the sacred 
cause of liberty and independence. It was determined, how- 
ever, that application should be renewed to the United States, 
and if unsuj^cessful, then to be made to Bonaparte, who had 
twice declared that he would assist the new world in obtaining 
their independence. Accordingly, Don M. Placio Faxar was 
sent on a double mission to Was&ngton. Having made known 
the object of his mission to Mr. Madison, and informed him 
that the people of New Grenada were unable, wl^out assist 
ance, to support the contest necessary to maintaSi their free- 
dom, he was answered by the president, that, /< though the 
United States were not in alliance, they were at peace with 
Spain, and could not, th^efore, assist the independents ; still 
as inhabitants of the same continent, they wished well to 
their exertions." The commissioner then addressed himself to 
M. Serrurier, the French minister, resident at Washington, 
who encouraged him to apply to Napoleon, which he did, with 
every prospect of success. The arrangements were actually 
making to give effective as»stance to &e South Americans^ 
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when the battle of Leipsic took {dace, which threatened the uh 
▼asionof France, and left the Emperor no opportunity to at- 
tend to any tMng, but the maintenance of his own power. 

During nine years, the patriots of Venezuela and New Gre- 
nada, unaided and alone, without allies and without assistance, 
unstained the most desperate and sanguinary struggle in de- 
fence of their independence, with a firmness and perseyer- 
ance almost unexampled, under sufferings and sacrifices, trulj 
incredible ; a large proportion of the white population in 
Venezuela having been destroyed, and both countries devasta- 
ted with fire and sword. Bqt the time had now arrived, that 
the South American patriots were to receive a more efficient 
support from abroad than the sympathies of the friends of 
liberty. Their sufferings and sacrifices ; their bravery, firn^ 
ness, and perseverance ; their patriotic devotion to the sacred 
cause of liberty and independence, under i^e most appalling 
circumstances, calculated to " trymen'ssouls," awakened the 
attention of the world, and inspired the confidence, and ezci- 
teoSlhe highest admiration of the friends of liberty in the Uni- 
ted States and in Europe, particularly in the British Isles. 
The cries of liberty, thp voice of struggling freedom, were 
heard across the waters, and excited the most lively sympathy 
in kindred breasts. Men who had performed^siich wonders — 
who had suffered so much, in a cause so sacred — ^the d^ence 
of their liberties and their lives, against a cruel and relentless 
despotism, presented claims, not only for the sympat^, but finr 
aid and assistance, from the lovers of liberty and firiends of hu- 
manity throughout the world.* Notwithstanding the policy of 

* The history of the revolution in South America abonnds, not 
only in deedn of desperate bravery, but affords instances of the truly 
Roman spirtt of liberty, and of self devotion. In 1817, Morillo, 
bavioff fottnto his power a son of the patriot General Zaraza, con- 
ferred ob him the commission of ensign, by which means he was in 
hopes to induce the patriot chief to embrace the advantages offered 
in the Indulto, or act of oblivion, and join the royal standard. Ac- 
cordingly, Morillo sent a priest of the name of Sutil, accompanied by 
the ^oung Zaraza, to the patriot general, who was informea, by the 
clerical mesHen|^er, that Morillo woutdmakehimabrigfadier, ifhe 
would go over with his troops to the royal standard. To tiiis proposal 
Zarazamade the following noble r^ply: '* Not until I behold my wife 
and unfortunate children, cruelly murdered by the legions «f Gen. 
Morillo, restored to life a^ain, shall I desist from the noble underta- 
king and glorious strife m which I am now engaged ag^ainst the 
tyrants of their country, and the assassins of their innocent posteri- 
ty.^^ Having said these words, he ^anded a sword to his son, who, 
scorning a rank which was given him merely for the sake of neces- 
sity or conrenieoce, grasped the weapon ; when his father added, 
* ■^''^•th this, you raust defend the rights of your country, adod avenge 
the death of your mother and brethren*^ 
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the government founded on the dictates of prudence and cau- 
tion, the people of the United States ajiriost universally felt a 
deep and lively interest in the success of their brethren in 
South America, engaged in the same desperate struggle for lib- 
erty as they themselves had gone through ; not, however, with- 
out foreign succour, which the South JUnericans had not hith- 
erto been so fortunate as to obtain. Near the close of the year 
1317, the president of the United States appointed three com- 
missioners, Messrs. Rodney, Bland, and Graham, to visit the in- 
dependant States in South America to ascertain their political 
condition, and their means and prospects of securing their pi- 
dependence; and early in 1818, the legislature of Kentucky 
adopted resolutions, expre^ing their sense of the propriety 
and expediency of the national government, acknowledging 
the independence of the South American republics. These 
resolutions, prol||^ly, emanated from the influence of Mt- 
Clay, now secretary of state, who, from the first, has been a 
zealous and steadfast friend of the South American patriots. 
Some individuals from the United States joined the patriots, 
and some supplies of ammunition and muskets were furnished 
them from this country. 

It was frqrartbe British Isles, however, that they received 
the greatest assistance, both in men and munitions of war. 
Both in Englfind and Ireland, a number of patriotic individu- 
ids espoused the cause of the South American patriots with 
zeal and disinterested devotion. Such wa:s the success of 
the exertions of these disinterested patriots in England and 
Ireland, that, in the summer of 1818, and early in the year of 
1819, not pnly large supplies of arms and munitions of war 
were sent to the Orinoco, but a considerable auxiUary force, 
consisting of several hundred volunteers, arrived at the island 
of Margaritta, from Whence they were forwarded to the Orino- 
co in season for the next campaign. A number of experienc- 
ed English and Irish officers either accompanied or followed 
these troops, which was an invaluable acquisition to the patri- 
ots ; being extremely useful in imparting mihtary knowledge 
and skill to the officers, and discipUne to the troops, in 
the patriot service. The troops, too, were veteran soldiers, 
who had seen much service; and the foreign officers and sol- 
diers probably contributed, in no small degree, to the glorious 
successes of the ensuing campaign. 

The indefatigable Bolivar, whose extraordinury exertion^ 
for the emancipation of his t^ountry, have, by the unanimous 
voice of America and Europe, justly entitled him to the illus- 
trious appellation of the Washington of South America, now 
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conceived the bold project of emancipating New Ghrenaikf 
wben ^orillo supposed that the whole efforts of the patriota 
would be required in Venezuela. In opening a campaign in 
New Grenada, difficulties numerous and appalling were to be 
overcome; unexplored tracts of wilderness were to be tn^ 
vmed ; rafud and dangerous rivers, swelled into lakes by the 
rains, were to be crossed, and mountaina apparently inacee8>* 
sible to be passed ; and with im army hastily collected, a 
omsiderable part of which were destitute of discipline, and 
unaccustomed to the hardships of service — ^badly equipped 
and clothed, and scantily provided with the means of subastr 
ence. Formidable as were these difficulties, they did not 
surpass the resolution of the chief of the revolution, or shake 
the firmness of his purpose. The hberation of New Grenada, 
whether regarded with reference to the relief it would afibrd 
to the oppressed inhabitants, the importi^^ of the acquisi^ 
tion, or the influence it would have on the revolij^nary cause, 
was an object demanding the utmost effi>rts of the republic* 
The cause of Venezuela and New Grenada were essentially 
identified, and reciprocally influenced each otiier.- Animated 
by the magnitude, and even by the difficulties of the enter- 
prize, Bolivar made every possible effort hiasilutftion and re- 
sources would admit of in preparing for this Hnpcnrtant can^ 
paigo. I 

But the preparations for the approaching can^MJgn did not 
engross the entire attention of Bdivar, vrho was not only the 
Uberator, but the legislator of his country ; not only the com- 
mander in chief of her armies, but the head of the govern- 
ment, and the founder of her institutions. The coni^ess of 
Venezuela was installed at Angostura in February or March, 
1819, to deliberate on the form of a xonstitution for the re- 
public The session was opened by a long and elaborate 
apeech by the president, exhibiting his views of the most suit- 
able government for Venezuela, vfnder existing circumstances. 
This speech comprises twenty-five printed folio pages, and 
evinces a profound acquaintance with the history, principlesi^ 
and practical operations of various forms of government, and 
a heart warmed with the holy fire oi patriotism, deeply anx? 
iouB to secure to his country vnse institutions^ affording the 
surest pledge of preserving its liberty, and securing its jHroa- 
perity and happiness. It concludes in the following glowing 
language : — 

** Legislators t Condescend to receive, with indulgence, the 
declaralion of my political creed, the highest wishes of my 
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heart, arid earnest petition, which, inthe namd of the people, 
i haire dared to address you. 

** Vouchsafe to grant to Venezuela a government purely pop- 
ular, purely just, and purely moral,' which will enchain oppres- 
sion, anarchy, and crime— a government which will cause in- 
Qocency, philanthropy, and peace to reign — a government 
which, under the dominion of inexorable laws, will cause 
equality and liberty to triumph. 

" Gentlemen ! Commence your duties* T have finished mine. 

"The congress of the republic of Venezuela is installed. 
In it, from this moment, is centered the national sovereignty; 
We all owe to it obedience and fidelity. My sword, and those 
of my fellows-in-arms, will maintain its august authority." 

Having discharged this responsible duty, respecting the es^ 
tablishment of a sy^m of government for the repubhc, Boli* 
var directed his wbA afllntion to preparations for the libera- 
tion of New Grenada. He organized a select corps compos- 
ed of Irish and.Enghsh foreign auxiliaries, and some of his 
best troops. General Paez, whose name. had Become a terror 
to the royalists, was to remain behind, entrusted with the im<* 
portant dutyof watching the motions of Morillo, and defend- 
ing Guiana a&Hthe territories of Venezuela in the possession 
of the republicans. Every thing being in readiness, taking 
advantage of the rainy season, when the royalists had aban- 
doned the plains, fand were reposing in security, the nfmy 
cmnmeneedits march in the month of April, on an enterprize/ 
the importance of which was only surpassed by its intrinsic 
difiiculties. The constancy and fortitude of this army, in sus- 
taining the fatigues and hardships which it had to endure, and 
surmounting the nunfbrous obstacles that opposed its progress,, 
will not su&r from a comparison with the army with which 
the Carthagenian hero conquered the Alps. '* The rainy sea- 
son," says Bolivar, " had commenced, and tlie plains present- 
ed only vast sheets of inundations; the frozen summits of the 
Andes lay in our route ; the sudden mutations of adverse cli- 
mates were to be encountered ; a well disciplined army, three 
times our own number, were in front of us, and occupying aU 
the military positions ef those regions." 

On the arrival of the army in the province of Casanare, it 
formied a junction with the troops of that province under the 
command of General Santander ; on which occasion Bolivar 
issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of New Grenada, in 
which he says, that *^ the groans which Spanish tyranny ex- 
torted from you, have reached the ears of your brethren in 
Venezuela, who, after having thrown off the yoke of our com- 

*10 
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1 oppressonr, wish to share their liberty with yon. A Bri- 
tish legion, from more distant climes, has left the glory of its 
eoiantry to acquire the renown of saviours of America ; this 
liberating army of friends and bene&ctors is now in the boscnn 
of your country, and God, who always protects saffering htt« 
najuty, will make the arms of your redeemers triumphant." 

The united annies^were a whole month in Biarching through 
the province of Casanare, and in overcoming the obstacles 
which every day appeared to multiply as they advanced. — 
They had to cross a number of navigable rivers, which, at thb 
season of the year, overflowed ih^ir banks, and inundated the 
country and the roads over the plains, k rained, almost con- 
stantly day Mid night The roughness of the mountains ren* 
dered them almost inaccessible, and in four days marching 
over them, all the transports were ren<k^ useless, and afl 
the cattle provided for the army \ttre Bk No: enemy was 
discovered until they reached the river#nya, on the 27th of 
June, 1819, when the vanguard of the liberating^my attack* 
ad and dislodged a detachment of three ^undMflrojnlists, oc- 
cupying a position so strong, by nature, tdhat ondiuuifred naen 
are sufficient to stop the passage of ten thousaJ^ 'I^he roy- 
alists' destroying the bridge across the riv6v><*fWBenled their 
being pursued, so that the only direct aihrantSbclSf tfie victo- 
ry was the possession Of the harbour, sM thf j)tQv\^ons 1^ 
by the enemy. But as this was the opening of the campaign, 
it had afetvourable influence on the- army after their incr^i- 
ble fatigues, as the first events are often regarded, in some de* 
gree, as presages of the final result 

This aJfair was immediately followed by a succesaon of the 
most splendid victories the revoluti<m affords, and which not 
only speedily terminated the campaign, but decided the &te 
of New Grenada, and perhaps it is hardly too much to say, of 
the revolution in the whole of Spanish America. The first 
action was fought on the first of July, in the valley of Saga» 
moso, in the province of Tunja, between the liberating army 
. and the main army of the royalists of New Grenada, com- 
manded by Bareyro. The contest was long, obstimite, and 
continued until ten o'clock at night, when the Spaniards were 
routed and compelled to retreat in great disorder, to save them- 
selves fircMn destruction. 

After considerable manosuvering by both the hostile armies, 
they encmmtered each other again on the 26th of July, at Pan- 
tano de Burgas, near the capital of the province of Tunja.— 

* i>eH»stch of Bolivar, dated dOth of June, I8i9. 
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The action lastied for &ve hours, both parties figfaliiig with the 
greatest desperation. Victory at length declared for the pat«t 
riots, and the rOute of the royalists was complete ; they were 
obliged to retreat in confusion, leaving their artillery, baggage, 
and treasures, on the field of battle, with their killed and 
wounded. The Spanish army retreated by the road of Sama* 
ca, in the direction of the capital, and were pursued and over- 
taken by the liberating army on the 7th of August, at Boyaca. 
At day-light the advanced corps of the patriots discovered that 
tthe enemy intended to pasr the bridge at Boyaca, when Boli- 
var Ordered the* whole army under arms for action, and to 
rpar6h^o the high road to prev<&nt the royalists from crossing 
the bHdge, or force them to give battle. At two in the after- 
noon,^ f he enemy's first division reached the bridge, where 
■they saw the advance cavalry of the patriots, and supposing it 
arcconrioitTing parly, tbry attacked it to clear the way for the 
main body of the royal army. The divisions of the libera- 
ting army quickened their mar di, and) to the great surprise of 
the royalists f the ^4}ole of its infantry appeared in a column 
on a lioigtit coin n landing a v|pw of their position. The main 
body of pie enemy was 6ta.tione(i Eibout three fourths of a mile 
from the bridge*^ The infa'ntry of the liberating army came 
down fro IT? the height, and, together with the cavalry, marched 
-. -along the toad to give tiie enemy battle ; who, in the mean 
. .time, made a mo v emeu t by his right, which was opposed by 
-the British legion. The battalions of Barcelona, the intrefud 
caorps of Pacz, and tlio s(|uadron of cavalry of the upp«r plains, 
(ormed the centre of the hberating. army ; the battalion of 
the^ine of New Greniada, the battalion of Cozadofes, and the 
gtyirds of the rear, formed the left, and the columns of Tunja 
and Socorro remained as a reserve. The enemy was form- 
ed in a column on a height, with three pieces of artillery in 
the centre, and two squadrons of cavalry on the flanks, where 
they waited the att^ct The patriot general Anzoatequi di- 
rected the operations of the centre and right, and Gen. San- 
lander the left. The troops of the centre comprising the in- 
rincible corps of Paez, wHIlst exposed to the fire of a body of 
the enemy posted on their left flank, attacked with great in- 
trepidity the main body of the royalists. The enemy receiv- 
ed them with firmness, and poured into them a tremendous 
fire ; but the independents, regardless of this, by the most 
daring and active movements surrounded all the enemy's 
corps, when the cavalry, charging with great impetuosity and 
courage, the enemy was driven from his position and thrown 
into disorder, which rendered all the efforts of the Spanish 
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conmander unavailing. The horde grenadiers set the first eic- 
ample of flight ; the infantry attempted to form on another 
height, bat were assailed so hotly that they were instantly 
routed, and b^ng enclosed on all sides, they threw down their 
arms and surrendered. By an almost simultaneoas moTe- 
ment, general Santander, who commanded the left, and who 
had net with but little resistance from the enemy's van, charg^^ 
cd, passed the bridge, and completed the victory. The con- 
flict was short, but terrible, and victory was not for a moment 
doubtful ; the slaughter was great, and the Spanish army en« 
tirely annihilated. General Bareyro,1the commander in chief, 
Ximines, the second in command, a great number of field and 
inferior officers, and 1600 men, were made prisoners. The 
spoils of the vanquished, which fell into the hands of the pat- 
riots, were great, consisting of artillery, arras, ammanition, 
horses, d&c. General Santander, wfth the van, pursued the 
fugitives to V^nta Quemada, and the rest of the army remain- 
ed all night on th6 field of battle. The Spanish army con- 
sisted of above 3,000 men : that of B<rfivar*s6niething less. 

This great and decisive action, which* may be regarded as 
holding that place in the Colombian revolutjon th^EH^e victo- 
ry at Saratoga did in our own, gave the patri^ls^the possession 
of Santa Fe, the capital of New Grenada, and the neighbour- 
ing provinces The viceroy, Samano, immediately on obtain- 
ing news of the defeat of the royal army, with a few attend- 
ants left the capital, and reached Carthagena by way of Mom- 
pox, where he was defeated, and escaped with a handful of 
men to Tericabo, an elevated position about twelve miles from 
Carthagena. He left ail his military stores at Santa Fe, and a' 
large sum in specie in the treasury and mint, said to amount 
to two or three millions. 

It is impossible for language to describe the joy and enthu- 
siasm with which the inhabitants of Santa Fe de Bogota re- 
ceived the victorious Bolivar, who bad generously come to 
their relief when hope had almost forsaken them ; he was 
hailed as their deliverer, their redeemer, as the first of patri- 
ots and the greatest of heroes, wh# surpassed the renowned 
Hannibal in bvercoming the obsfSicles of nature, and the still 
greater Bonaparte, in the rapidity of his movements and the 
success of his bold and noblfe enterprises. In seventy-five 
days he performed a march of nearly one thousand miles, 
fought three pitched battles, and emancipated a nation strug- 
gling under the weight of oppression, and whose wounds, in-> 
flicted by the sanguinary Morillo, were not yet healed. 

Improving the advantages which fortune and his own valor 
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had conferred on him, Bolivar immecKately directed his atten- 
tion to making the best dispositions of the augmented military 
resources now at his .command. The inhabitants flocked to 
his standard, and two armies were raised, organised, and put 
in niotion about the 20th of September ; one for the south, 
and the other destined to liberate the provinces of the north* 
still in the possession of the royalists. A provisional govern- 
ment for New Grenada was also established, and all the ne- 
cessary arrangements made for the security of the country in 
which Bolivar was seconded by the inhabitants ; and after sub- 
mitting to Samano proposals for ah exchange of prisoners, b© 
left tlje capital of New Grenada to return to Angostura, where 
the congress of Venezuela was expected to be in session. He 
travelled with expedition corresponding with the celerity of 
his movements when at th^ head of the army. From Pam- 
plona to Angostura, whidi usually requires twenty-five ot thir- 
ty days, he went in seventeen, and arrived at the latter place 
Ckn the 11th of December, 1819, where he was received with 
4he greatest deinodostrations of joy, novy the liberator of New 
Grenada as well as of Venezuela. 

On the 14th of December the congress was installed, on 
which occasion the president deUvered a speech, giving a brief 
account of the campaign, the difficulties the army had to en^ 
counter from the inundations of the plains, the roughness and 
frozen summits of the mountains, and the superior force of 
the enemy, who occupied aU the strong positions ^of the coun- 
try. But notwithstanding these difficulties, in less than three 
months this victorious army, besides overcoming the floods of 
the plains and the frosts of the Andes, annihilated an army oi 
three tipies their number, and > liberated twelve provinces of 
New Grenada. The president does justice to the inhabitants ^f 
New Grenada : ** It is not alone to the Uberating army that we 
axe indebted for these signal events ; the people of New Gre- 
nada l>ave shown themselves worthy of liberty ; their efficient 
co-operation retrieved our losses and augmented our strength." 
He recommends the commemoration of these great achiev- 
ments of his companions in arms ; and concludes by inform- 
ing the congress of the desire of the people of New Grenada 
to unite their destiny with Venezuela, and his own ard^it 
wish for the union of the two countries. *• Yes, legislators, 
the unanimous determination of perishing free, rather than to 
live slaves, hath given to the people of New Grenada a title 
to our admiration and respect. Their ardent desire Uy unite 
her destiny with Venezuela is not less magnanimous. The 
inhabitants of New Grenada are intimately penetrated with 
the great advantages to be derived fVom the union of both 
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countries in one republic. The reunioo of Venezuela anj 
New Grenada have been the onceasing object of my desires', 
(torn the commencement of my military career. Jt is abo the 
original wish of the citizens of both countries, and a certain 
guarantee of the liberties of all South America: 

" Legislators — The time to give a fixed and eternal basis to 
our republic lias at length arrived ; it belongs to your wisdom 
to decree this great social act, and to establish the principle9 
of the sacred compact upon which the republic was^ to be . 
erected. Proclaim it4othe ^hole world, and my services and 
those of my companions in arms will be amply remunerated, 
and their utmost wishes accomplished." 

Bolivar having closed his address, Mr. Zea, the vice-presi- 
dent, arose and replied : ' ' 

*' Among the many glorious and illustrious days consecra- 
ted by you to the republic, none has been more auspicious 
than that of the present, in which you have laid at the feet o( 
the national representatives the laurel wreaths of victory, and 
the chains cut in pieces by your swords, whid^ad bound in 
fetters two millions of people." Afler describing in glowing 
language the obstacles the army had to encounter, on account 
of the rainy season, in passing the Andes, and from the supe- 
rior force of the enemy, he says : — " But every difficulty dis- 
appeared before the courage and impetuosity of the soldiers 
of independence. Scarcely can victory keep pace with the 
victor, and in less than three months, the principal and great- 
est part of New Grenada is liberated, by those troops whose 
destruction th^ viceroy of Santa Fe, had declared, in anticipa- 
tion, as an inevitable consequence of their rashness and te- 
merity." In conclusion, he adds his desires to those of the 
president for the union of the two countries : " Qnito, Santa 
Fe, and Venezuela united in one republic, who is competent 
to calculate the mea.sure and magnitude of prosperity which 
belongs toj such a mass of physical and moral power. May 
heaven bless this propitious union whose consolidation is the 
first object of all my cares, and of the most ardent desires of 
my heart." 

On the 17tfi the ^ngress passed what is called the funda- 
mental law of the republic, which unites Venezuela and New 
Grenada into one state, under the name of the " Republic of 
Colombia." This act of union declares that the debts of the 
two repubhcs dhall be ccmsolidated, and remain the national 
debt of Colombia ; that the new republic shall be divided into 
departments, over each of which there shall be a chief magis- 
trate, to be appointed by the president ; that a city shall be 
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built, bearing the name of Bolivar* which shall be the capital 
of the republic ; that a general congress of Colombia shall be 
assembled at Rosariode Ciicuta, in January, 1821, and that 
the present congress shall be dissolved in January, 1 820 ; that 
the general congress shall form a constitujiDn for the new re- 
public, and decree the arms and flag of Cofombia. It further 
provided that a commissioti of six members should be invested 
with special powers dupng the recess of congress ; that the 
Hew republic should be solemnly proclaimed to the citizens 
and the armies, with public festivals and rejoicings on the 
25th of December, the nativity of the Saviour, ^na that the 
anniversary of this pohtical regeneration shaH be perpetually 
celebrated by a national feast, wherein virtue and talents shall 
be rewarded as at the Olympic games in ancient Greece.— 
This fundamental law of union was ordered to be recorded in 
the archives of the cabildos and municipalities, and to be pro- 
mulgated throughout the republic. 

This great political measure being accomplished, the foun- 
der of the new republic directed his attention to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and to preparations for an expulsion of the 
enemy from it. The army brought back from New Grenada 
was augmented by detachments of troops, to ten or twelve 
thousand men. 

While the arms of the patriots were crowned with such sig- 
nal success in th^ interior, some disasters occurred on the sea 
board. General McGregor fitted out an expedition, with a 
force of one thousand men, and on the 8th of April, 1819, 
attacked and captured Porto BeUo ;, but after possessing the 
plaice twenty-one dap, he was attacked by the i-oyalists under 
general ^ore, and defeated with the loss of his entire force, 
excf pt a few attendants who escaped with their commander by 
swimming to one of their vessels. This fatal disaster did not 
discourage M'Gregor from his predatory warfare, and about 
the first of September, he sailed from Aui Cayes, with anoth- 
er expedition, with two hundred and fifty men, and succeeded 
in taking Rio de la Hacha, which he held five days, when the 
Spaniards rallied, attacked the assailants, and after a short 
conflict, JV!t*Gregor, perceiving the enemy too strong for him, 
fled, leaving his men to make the best shift they could for 
themselves ; and finding that they could make no further de- 
fence, such was their horror at falling into the hands of the 
Spaniards, that they blew up the fort, by which most of them 
fell the victims of their own folly and delusion. 

On the 20th of December, Bolivar communicated to Gener- 
al Santander, vice-president of Cundinamarca, the fundamen- 
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ftl law, which he desires him to carry alo effect ; and ob^* 
serves, that '* the prospects opened by this ever memorable 
act, are as comprehensive as magnificent ; freedom, pow^, 
grandeur, and stability, will be secured by snch an union. By 
the unanimous vcy^e of the deputies of Venezuela and New 
Grenada, the foun^ition has been laid, upon which the pubUc 
happiness will be established with s<^dity and duraJ>ility, and 
that character has been designed, by winch this infant nation 
shall be recognized, and its political relations established w^ 
all the world'* 

On receiji^ng this despatch, Santander ass^aabled on the 
12Ui of February, 1820, the constituted authorities of the 
new department of Cundinamarca, and laid the subject of the 
union bnefore them with the fundamental law, who unanimous- 
ly approved of the union, and ordered a solemn publicatiimof 
it to be made in Bogota, the capital, which was done amidst the 
universal rejoicings of the people. In his answer to the letter 
of Bolivar, General Santander, after informing him of what 
bad taken place at Bogota, and the unanimity with which ten 
provinces of New Grenada had acceded to the union, 
dudes by offering his congratulations on this auspicious evj 
to the illustrious president : 

** For my own part, as the chief of this vast department, as 
well as an individual of the liberating^ army, which has so of- 
ten acquired glory under your command, in th^oame of all thc^ 
corporations, and of all « these virtuous peope who owe so' 
much to your efforts, I offer the most sincere congralulationa. 
<mtbi8 happy event ; on no other occasion has your excellfp- 
cy deserved, with more justice, the glorious title of tbe f osier 
of your country ; by you it has been emancipated ||g^ tycan- 
tkj, d^ended, preserved, and united ; and as it shafbe Ire- 
sented to the world free, independent, and constituted intcfthe 
republic of Colombia by the great founder, the immortal 
Bolivar." 

The cause of South American independence was now gain- 
ing ground abroad, as well as at home ; although no power, as 
yet, acknowledged its independence, or directly or indirectly 
afforded either of the new governments any assistance, or even 
countenance. In his message to congress, in Decembeiv 
IB 19, president Monroe says, that " the greatest care has been 
taken to enforce the laws intended to preserve an impartial 
neutrality ; that our ports have been equally open to both par- 
ties, and that our citizens have been equally restrained Sagm 
interfering with either, to the. prejudice of the other." lff» 
admits that the contest is of the highest interest to the UaiiML^ 
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States, but considers it of the greatest importance to our ntkf 
tidnal character, and the morality of our citizens, that all viola* 
tions of our neutrality should be prevented, and with a view 
to this, he recommends to congress to designate by law, the 
several ports at which foreign ships of war and privateers may 
be admitted. The people of the United States, however, felt 
an increasing interest in the success of the South Americas 
patriots. But it was to Great Britain that the patriots were 
principally indebted for foreign assistance. The English, 
Irish, and Scotch auxiliaries engaged in the last campaign, 
amounted to four or five hundred -^ one quarter of which only 
survived, their loss being much greater than that of the troops 
of Venezuela, in consequence of their not being accustomed 
to the climate, or to a service attended with such fatigue and 
hardships This waste of the British troops, however, did not 
discourage their countrymen ; and during the year 1819, an 
Irish legion of one thousand men was ^raised by General 
D'Evereux for the service of Colombia. The troops were 
disembarked on the island of Margaritta, where they were af- 
terwards joined by general D*Evereux, in honour of whom, and 
die cause of South American freedom, a splendid dinner was 
given in Dubhn, on the 22d of July, 1819. The general, in 
an address on this occasion, observed, that " whilst he was 
anxious for the independence of South America, he thought 
he could not serve his own country better than in fighting the 
battles of the southern provinces of America, a country bles- 
sed by heaven, but cursed by man ; — rich in all that nature 
can bestow, but for ages blasted by the most withering despot-* 
ism that ever shocked or disgraced humanity." More tnan 
two thousand guests were present, i^omprising most of the dis- 
tinguished patriots of Ireland, and among the number was the 
celebrated orator, Charles PhiUps; who, having been honour- 
ed by a toast, arose and delivered a fervid and eloquent 
speech, exhibiting, in the most animating colours, the tyranny 
of Spain, and concluded with a personal "^address to generu 
D'Evereux : " Go, then, soldier, of Ireland ! Go, where 
glory awaits thee. Montezuma's spirit, from his bed of coals, 
through the mist of ages, calls to you for vengeance ; the pat- 
riot Cortes, in their dungeon vaults, invoke your retribution ; 
the groans of your brave countrymen, trampled by tyranny, 
where they died for freedom, are clamourous for revenge t — 
Go, plant the banner of the green, on the summit of the Aft*' 
des. May victory gaide, and mercy ever follow it ; — ^if yoU 
should triumph, the consummation vrill be tiberty ; andinsudi 
a contest, should you even perish, it will be as martyrs fetiA, 
Vol IL 11 
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mtheUaxt 0/ your omn glory " . Soon after this meeting, get- 
eral D'Evereax, his staff, and other officers, who had remauwd 
behind, emharked for America, whither his troops had prefi- 
ously sailed. These foreign auxiliaries remain^ some time 
at Margaritta, from whence they proceeded to the main in 
season for the campaign of 1820. 

After the close of the session . of congress, ^president Boli- 
var repaired to the head-quarters of the army on the Apure. 
where he made the necessary arrangements for the approach- 
ing campaign. Before this opened, however, he proceeded to 
the capital of New Grenada, where, on the 8th of March, 
1820, he published a proclamation to the people of Colombia, 
in which he congratulates them on the auspicious event of the 
union of the two countries, which he says, will cause them to 
be respected by foreign poweis, who will admire their devo- 
tion to their country ; and even cause Spain to acknowledge 
them as deserving the enjoyment of their rights. 

** CofombianSf — I promise to you, in the name of congress, 
that you shall be regenerated. Your institutions will reach 
high perfection — your tributes will be abolished — the re- 
straints upon your hberty and enterprize will be destroyed — 
your virtues^ will be your patrimony, and capacity, courage, 
and virtue, will alone be considered and rewlfirded." 

He concludes, by observing, that it had been the sole object 
of his whole Ufe to form this free and independent republic of 
two families of brethren. 

Bolivar, in his proclamation, intimated that there veas a pros- 
pect of the war being soon terminated, and for the expukioa 
of the enemy, from the territories of the republic, he now di- 
rected all his exertions ; and to hasten the movements of the 
different corps, which had been organized to act against the 
royalists in Venezuela, and in the northern and southern prov- 
inces of Now Grenada, still in the possession of the Spaniards. 
The campaign commenced in April, 1820, by the capture of 
Rio de la Hacha by a combined attack of the hind and naval 
forces of the repubhc, the former commanded by general 
Montilla, and the latter by admiral Brioo. After this event, 
a detachment of this army was despatched to form a jun<^on 
with the northern army of New Grenada, which was descend- 
ing the Magdalena. 

The sou^ern army of New Grenada, commanded by the 
intrepid general Valdes, also opened the campaign with sac- 
ceas. The enemy posted several hundred of his bravest troops 
.«nder the traitor Lopez, at Paramo, where they waited the ap- 
l^ach of the /|>atriot8. Lopez attacked the vanguard of thm 
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- republicans with great boldness, which was cempelied to giiw 
' way, when general Valdes ordered a charge to be made, with 
' 250 men, of wbieh 200 were British auxiliaries, which decided 
I the action. The enemy sustained a loss in killed and prison* 
' ers of about 300. Lopez escaped with the remnant of hif 

troops, in consequence of the cavalry of the patriots not be* 
f ingin a condition to pursue. Following up this success, Val- 
t des pursued the enemy with great celerity, obtained several 
» advantages, and finally drove the royalists out of the province 

- of Popayan, of which the patriots took possession ; the roy- 
alists fled into Quito, where they hoped to retrieve their los- 
»es. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mor^o 'propout an artniitice — writes tp the congress and Bolt- 
iKsr— movcmefU of the armies — the Colombians invest Cariha- 
gina Ify sta and land — an armistice concluded — revolution in 
Guayaguil-^general D'Evereux — Morillo returns to Spain — 
Mucceeded by Morales-^armistice expires — the liberator* s proc* 
lamation^nMiallaiton of ike congress at Rosario de Cucuta — 

$p§€ch of the president — campaign commences Coro cap- 

tured^^attle of Carabobo — its consequences — congress con' 
v^nes — rcUifies the union-^-flotilla of the royalists destroyed — 
Carthagena capitulates — army destined to liberate Quito — 
United States acknowledges jfte independence of Colomhia — 
battle of Pinchincha — siege of Puerto Cabelto — Mr. Zea's 
mission to Europe^Spanish flotilla destroyed at lake Mara- 
eaibo'-^e town surrendered — Puerto Cabello surrenders to 
^ patriots — instcdlation of the congress — speech of the pre- 
tidemC—^irrival of a minister from the^ United States — BoU- 
var*s plan for liberating Peru — treaty with the United States — 
sessions of congress — message of ^e vice-president — grand 
confederacy of all the states — conclusion. 

The great revolution that had taken plaee in Spain, which 
re-established the constitution of the Cortes of 1812, produc- 
ed no effect on the war in America, until June, 1820, when 
general Morillo, agreeably to orders received from the consti- 
tutional, government of Spain, issued a proclamation, propos- 
ing a suspension of hostilities predicated on the events which 
hi^ taken place in Spain. On the 17th of June he addressed 
a letter to the congress, whom he styled '* high and mighty 
lords," in which he states that he had received positive orders 
from the constitutional monarchs of the Spains to propose a 
just and generous accommodation, which should re-unite all 
the family, in order to enjoy the advantages of their political 
regeneration. He informs the congress Uiat he has appointed 
Thomas Cires and Jose Domingo Duarte, as commissioners to 
treat with the congress, on principles honourable to both par- 
ties ; and that he has given orders to his subalterns to suspend 
hostilities, and to remain at their several positions, and make 
no movement unless they are first attacked. He beseeches 
the congress to cast away from their remembrance, from that 
Bioment, as he does from his, the odiausness of ^e war, which 
hid« ttiiliappilj, distracted their common country, and only to 
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tlunk of the glory of a remiiioii of cooBtrymenf . lliQdliA aad 
brethren. The congress was not in session when thk eomdiu- 
nication was received ; but they were convened for the pisur» 
pose of considering- it on the 13th of July, 1820, when the 
following decree was passed, and sent to Morillo as. an answer 
to his communication by the president. of congress:— r 

'' The sovereign congress of Colombia, anxious to se^ peaoe 
re-established, will hear, with pleasure, the proposals ' which 
may be made on the part of the Spanish government, provided 
they shall have for their end the absolute acknowledges^tent of 
the entire sovereignty and independence of the republic of • 
Colombia ; and that they will not admit of any other overture, 
which shall not conform to this principle, proclaimed by the 
government, as well ashy the people at differenMpochas." 

On the 22d of June, genertJ Morillo addressed a letter to 
president Bolivar, informing him that he had appointed Rod- 
riguez Tore, and Gonzales Linares, as commissioners 4o nego- 
tiate terms of peace, and that he had given the necessai;^ or- 
ders for the smfension of hostilities. Accompanying this 
despatch, was'bnefrera the Spanish general Torres. The re- 
ply of Bolivar, '.to MopHlo, contains the most noble and dignifi- 
ed sentiments. Afler (acknowledging the receipt of his com- 
munication, he gays, — "The republic of Colombia most seri- 
ously congratulates itself on seeing the day on which liberty 
extends her beneficient influence over unhappy Spain, and to 
see her ancient metropolis treading in the steps of Colombia, 
and in the path of reason. The people of Colombia, more thaa 
ten years ago, determined to consecrate the last of its members 
to the only cause worthy of the sacrifice of peace — that is the 
cause of an oppressed country ; and confiding in the sacrednesf 
of their cause, in the most solemn manner on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1818, resolved to combat y perpetually, against all ex- 
terior domination, and not to be reconciled to peace but upon th4 
recognition of absolute independence. I take the liberty to en- 
close to you, sir, the fundamental law, which prescribes the 
only basis upon which our respective governments can enter 
into negotiations. With great satisfaction 1 have the honour 
to ofier to you, sir. this frank and open declaration, as the sole 
preliminary to any transaction between the two independent 
governments, and as a testimony of the rectitude which char- 
acterizes our liberal and representative system^ The love of 
peace, so consonant with those who defend the cause of jus- 
tice, will never be satisfied or silenced) even by the plaintive 
clamours of humanity no longer immolated on a theatre of so 
many faorrora Your excellency may depend, that oeitb^r r^« 



9or pttimle kilefiitf, wUch youf e<* 
I to fear may pr«¥«Bl peace, wiH be in zfkj wij 
» foiee, OBly«i6 heard reaoonding throo^ 
, and it ii the Toiee of nature, clainuDg the rights of 
hnmuHtft ao kmg denied, and until now trampled onder the 
feet of a deepotism, which baa conrerted those beautiful re- 
giooa wto vast deserts, and desolated every inch of grovnd 
UMier Spuiiah domination." 

He informs MoriUo that he could not accede, entirely, lo 
the amnesty which he proposes, until he knew the nature of 
the negotiations entrusted to Tore and Linares, who, he s^, 
would he Undated with the respect due to their sacred character. 

Early in. i&e season, Bohvar took a central position at Cn- 
outa, wfaere?l^'could direct and observe the operations of the 
several corps >mder his command as general in chief, and be 
enabled to afford askance, wliejre it jqpj^t most be wanted, 
er most efficacious. The armyofllie^nor^, under general 
Urdaneta, which descended the Magdalena, captured Mom- 
pox, and proceeded to the coast, whefo it foirmed a junction 
wMi that division of the army under general Mojntilla, which 
had previously been despatched for that- purpose. Admiral 
Brion, with the naval forpe, took possession of Savftnilla, and 
general Montilla laid siege to Carthagena. General Monagas^ 
commanding a corps of cavalry, defeated the royalists in June, 
at Gttire, in Barcelona ; their commander Lozana was slain, 
and a great part of the enemy made prisoners. General Za- 
rasa. also, a commander of cavalry, surprized and defeated a 
amall division of the royalists on the 7th of June, the .whole 
of the enemy being killed or made prisoners. The central 
divisions of the republican army, in the mondi of October» 
1620, entered the provinces of Mirida and Truzillo, and drove 
the royahsts before Uiem, wlu>, being pressed hard in all di- 
rections, were obliged to abandon those provinces. 

The republic this year had a large number of troops in the 
field, well equipped, and commanded by experienced generals; 
and although no decisive battle took place, the arms of the 
republic were almost every where successful, and much was 
done towardsi the liberation of the country, notwithstanding 
the proposition for a suspension of hostilities, calculated to 
4amp the spirit of operations. After an unsuccessful attempt 
at negotiation by the commissioners, in the month of Augost, 
an armistice or treaty for the suspension of hostihties waa 
eoachided and ratified on the 26th of November. This treaQr 
frovidea $htt heatiltti«|||iaM cease the moment of its ratifiea- 
tlMrOnjflf^inlhll,^^ 
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tf dagrs in the sets of Europe. It defines, the Wmiti of ^mi 
^territories which each party is to occupj; pnmdesfer ^uh 
banding some of the guerrillas ; for promoting a free oommu- 
nication between the territories occupied by the different par* 
ties; and contains an article binding both goyemments, m 
the event of peace not being concluded, to form a treaty Ibr 
' the prosecution of the war according to the laws of natioi^, 
to prevent, in future, the horrors and cruelty with which the 
contest had been characterized. This armistice was to con« 
tinue six months, with a provision for renewing it for a longer 
period ; hostilities, however, might be commenced within tbat 
time, by giving forty days* notice to the adverse piirty. This 
suspension of hostilities w^s proposed by Bolilrar, qtt a time 
when the troops of the repubtupwere every wlTelre'victorious 
affording the strongest presages of the successful result of the 
campaign. But the president, jus hun^e and magnanimous 
as he is brave, as long as there was aiy prospect of peace, was 
anxious to stop't^e efiusion.of blood, which had so profusely 
flown, during this long and ferocious contest. 
* The cause of the revolution was gaining ground, not only 
by the success of the arms of the repubUc, but by the spontap 
neous struggles of the inhabitants. In the month of October» 
before the conclusion of the armistice, the inhabitants in 
Guayaquil revolted against the Spanish authorities ; and with 
little loss, on either side, succeeded in overthrowing the royal 
government, and uniting the province to the republic. The 
success of this revolution in Guayaquil, extended its influence 
to the adjacent districts of Ambato, Riobamba, Quaranda, and 
Tucunga, in all of which the inhabitants rose against the 
royal authorkles, and liberated themselves from the dominion 
of tyrants. In the eastern section of the republic; the patri^ 
ots, also, obtained possession of Barcelona, in the month of 
October ; and all the northern part of New Grenada, with tiie 
exception of the city of Carthagena, and the isthmus of Pana- 
ma, was Uberated at the close of the year 1820, or the begin- 
ning of 1821. Maracfiibo was, also, soon added to the re- 
public, the Spanish authority being overthrown by the sponta- 
neous efforts of the inhabitants. 

Near the close of this year, the congress published a mani- 
festo to the people of Colombia, recapitulating the events of 
the revolution, and the atrocities of the Spanish chiefs during 
the war ; and which contains the reasons why Colomlna ought 
not to accept of the proffered terms of peace, but to insist on 
the acknowledgment of her independence, as the only admis- 
«iU« bans of negotiation. Aim>ng these reasons is the abil- 
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Uft •ppf— f hing almogt to certamtf, of die repiMc to mmin- 
Uin its independence.-— 

** On commencing hostititief, GolomlHa neither had great 
annies, nor the materials to form diem ; to-day she has skilful 
generals, expert officers, veteran soldiers inured to war, and 
|denty of arms and ammunition. 

'* Many citizens were then afraid to he soldiers ; now they 
are all in arms, and delight in being so. Colombians are no 
longer what they were ; and the population of Colombia are 
a new people, regenerated by a ten years contest, in which 
have disappeared those physical and moral disqualifications 
that render her independence doubtful, and are become wor- 
thy and fit to govern .\|^gi8elves, instead of obeying another's 
will, or any sovereignt^at thefMwn." 

The Irish legion of generaiV^vefeux rendered very im- 
portant services in ^b campaiPltof 1 $20,. notwithstanding 
many of them becam^dissatisfied and left the service, and 
that great mortality prevailed among them in con^quence of 
their being unaccustomed to a tropical cHmate. One divi»oa 
of this legion landed in Rio de la Hacha, ii^^lafch, 1820, and 
formed a part of the army of general Montilla, which in the 
course of the campaign liberated the provinces of Rio de la 
Hacha, Carthagena and Santa Martha. In April, 1821, gen- 
eral D'Evereux'^ issued an address to what remained of the 
Irish legion. He says, '* Although unable to stem the torrent 
of insubordination and disaffection, which unfortunately swept 
away so great a portion of our force, you have on all occa- 
sions in which the enemies of^Colomb'.a have presented yon 
the opportunity, evinced your native courage, and added Iresh 
laurels to the crown of Ireland's fame. It gives me sincere 
pleasure to know, that your merits are duly* appreciated by 

* General D^£frereux, althoag^h a native of Ireland, was a citijeeo 
of the United States, and resided at Baltimbre for several years. 
He devoted himself to the cause of South American independence, in 
a manner as disinterested as La Fayette did to that of North Ameri- 
ca. Id 1815, he conveyed succors to Carthagena when besieged by 
Morillo, and his services dming that siege obtained for him tb« 
thanks and friendship of Bolivar. Finding that nothing could then 
be doce in Venezuela, be went to Buenos Ayres, where he gave to 
the patriots a large supply of munitions of war. He received a 
cooimissioo of general in the service of Buenos Ayres, and finally 
returned to the United States as an agent of that g-ovemment. He 
afterwards went to bis native country to raise troops for the Colombi* 
an senrice. From bis distinguished and patriotic servicess, be is 
justly entitled to be regarded as the La Fayette of the South Am«r« 
■•an rtFohition. 
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the gorernor general of these provinces, his exc^toiey Map 
rianna Montilla. The possession of the provinces of Rio de 
la Hacha, Carthagena, Santa Martha and Maracaibo, has been 
the result of the campaign of 1820; a campaign, of which 
our legion was the origin." 

General Morillo, after the ratification of the armistice in 
November, 1820, retired from the command of the Spanish 
armies in America, and returned to Spain, with both the hon- 
ours^ and execrations of the country he had ravaged. Gen* 
Morales and La Torre succeeded to the command of the 
Spanish forces, who, refusing to extend the armistice, both 
parties made preparations in the month of April, 1821, for the 
renewal of hostilities. 

On the 17th of April, Bolivar issued a proclamation to the 
army, styling it the liberating army* •' Peace," he says, " was 
to have been the fruits of that armistice which is now bro- 
ken; but Spain* regarded with indiiSerence the afflictions to 
which we have been exposed through her neglect." He says 
that the remfianfrof the Spanish force cannot resist twenty-five 
provinces which have been 'liberated from slavery; that the 
nation expects from the army its entire emancipation, and 
also that in future it will religiously fulfil the duties of human* 
ity, that the war may no longer wear a ferocious character. 
On the same day he addressed a proclamation to the inhabit- 
ants of Colombia, in which he states that it is more than a 
year since Spain had enjoyed a representative government ; 
yet she had taken no steps to abate her tyranny in America 
or withdraw her armies ; that the repubUc had sent ministers 
to Madrid to negotiate a peace, without success, owing to the 
insincerity of the Spanish government, and that the renewal 
of hostilities is the only means of putting an end to the dread- 
ful calamities which afflict the country. On the 26th of 
April, the ptesident issued another proclamation to the army^ 
in which he says that in three days hostilities will com- 
mence: — 

*' Soldiers ! Every presage is in favour of a victorious issue^ 
because your courage cannot any longer be resisted, you 
have already done so much that sdmost nothing refnains for 
you to do ; but J must apprise you that the government ex- 
pects from you to display compassion with your coprage, and 
that every infringement which may be committed of the regu- 
lations of war, will subject the ^lilty to capital punishment; 

* Morillo was created coant of Cartbageoa for bia services io 
America. 
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if tlie#iMiBy slioi^ diirMtrd these regulatioii8» we sh^ not 
iMitete them ; the ^ary of Colombia shall not be stained with 
Mood diflhonoaraUy shed." 

As is usual in similar cases, each party charged the other 
with violating the armistice, and of being the cause why peace 
was not concluded The Spanish general addressed a proc- 
lamation to his troops, in which he asserts that the government 
of Colomlna had rejected peace, which was offered on the 
most liberal and honourable terms, and had violated the ar- 
mistice. This called forth a reply from Bolivar, addressed to 
the Spanish army, in which he assures them that their general 
is mistaken, and charges the continuance of the war to their 
government ; he also assures them that his army will observe 
most religiously the treaty entered into for the regulation of 
the war, and that a capital punishment is already decreed 
against every person who shall infringe it. 

Bolivar was at this time alf Yarinas, whith was the head- 
quarters of the liberating army. 

On the 6th of May, the general congress of Colombia was 
installed at Rosario de Cucuta, agreeably - to the fundamental 
law ; and on the 10th, the president addressed a communica- 
tion to the congress, resigning the executive power. He 
says: — 

*' The act of the installation of the general congress of Co- 
lombia, composed of the representatives of twenty-two free 
provinces, has consummated the most ardent wishes of my 
heart The repubUc, founded on the complete union of the 
representatives of the people of Cundinamarca and Venezu- 
ela, is now destined to accomplish that liberty and prosperity 
which every free people have the right to secure ; and I have 
at length had the good fortune to see that day when the only 
legitimate depositaries of the sovereign authority of the peo- 
ple, are already in the happy exercise of their sacred func- 
tions — From this moment I consider myself exonerated from 
the charge of the executive power, with which it has been the 
pleasure of my country to entrust me." 

He declares his adhesion to the authority of the nation, and 
bis entire submission to the congress, and the institutions and 
laws which they were about to establish ; but says, that if the 
congress should again insist on investing him with the presi- 
dency, he must protest against it, and repeats the reasons he 
had before ui^ed, that the military profession, in his opnion, 
was incompatible with the office of chief magistrate ; and thai 
now the danger was past, he did not wish any longer to en- 
dure the insinoations and reproaches of his personal enemies. 
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who accused him of ambitious desigus. The ocmgress, by 
their president, F. Restrepo, now secretary of Foreign af- 
fairs, replied to the communication of Bolivar ; and whilst 
they acknowledge the weight of the reasons urged by him, 
which they say they haye not time then fully to dehberate up^ 
on, they urge in eloquent language the imperious necessity ot 
his continuing at the head of the republic, and add, that they 
are persuaded he will make this additional sacrifice, and thus 
furnish a new proof of his ardent zeal for the welfare of his 
country. This appeal of the national representation, could 
not be resisted, and the illustrious Bolivar consented to re- 
main at the head of the government, as well as at the head of 
the armies. 

In the month of May, the campaign was opened by the 
capture of Coro, by the division of the hberating army under 
general Urdaneta, on the eleventh of the month. On the 
15th, another division of the army, commanded by general 
Bermudez, took possession of Caraccas ; but this was prema- 
ture, for not being supported, he was compelled, by Morales, 
to evacuate the place on the twenty-sixth, without much loss, 
however, on either side. 

In the month of June both parties were concentrating their 
forces, and seemed to be preparing not only to close the cam- 
paign, but to decide the fate of the contest by a general action. 
The head-quarters of the royalists was on the plains of Cars- 
bobo, where they concentrated most of their forces, amount- 
ing to 6,000 men, commanded by Morales and La Torre. 
The divisions of the liberating army were concentrated on 
the fields of Tinaquillo ; the first division, was composed of 
1 ,500 cavalry, and the valiant British battalion of Apure, com- 
manded by general Paez ; the second division consisted of 
the second brigade of the guards, the battalicms of Tyradore, 
Boyaca and Vargas and the squadron of Sagrada, commimded 
by general Sedeno ; the third division consisted of the first brig- 
ade of the guards, with the battalions of rifles and grenadiers, 
conquerors of Boyaca, and the regiments of horse, under thm 
command of colonel Plaza. This brave army, headed by Boli- 
var in person on the morning of the 23d of June, marched to- 
wards the enemy, and early, the next day, continued its march 
through the defiles of the mountains, which separated it 
from the enemy's camp ; and by a rapid but orderly move- 
ment, it reached the plains of Carabobo by eleven o'clock^ 
and defiled its left in front of the enemy, within retch of 
their fire. In its march, it had to pass a livulet, exposed to 
the fire of the whole royal army, on an inaccesnble hmght, 
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which woohl admit bat one person to pass at a time. Th« 
•ction was commenced bj the brave general Paez, who with 
two battalions of his division, and a regiment of cavalry, at- 
tacked the enemy's right wing, with such resolution and in- 
trepidity, diat in half an hour, it was totally routed, and cut to 
pieces, which decided the fate of the day, and it may almost 
be said, of the war. The second division, except some of 
its light troops, was not engaged, in consequence of local bar- 
riers ; but its brave general, Sedeno, impatient at the impossi- 
bility of bringing his division into action, engaged a party of 
infantry alone, and was killed in the midst of the enemy, 
fighting in the most heroic manner. The British battalion, 
commanded by colonel Farriar, distinguished itself for its 
bravery, and lost many valuable ofRcers ; and the valour and 
activity of all the troops, led on by the invincible Paez, was 
never surpassed. The defeat of th^ enemy was complete; 
their entire army was annihilated ; onijr 400 men saving them- 
selves by taking shelter in Puerto Ckbello. The fugitives 
were pursued with great ardour as.far ks Valencia, where the 
Spanish general, La Torre, was **6vertaken, with a column^ 
which he had formed after the defeat, and Retreated on that < 
city ; this column was put to flight, and took refuge in Puerto 
Cabello, whither colonel Wrangel was ordered with his di- 
vision, to besiege the place. The forces of the republic, 
were about the same in number as those of the Spaniards, but 
only a part were engaged. Their loss in killed and wounded, 
was about 400, including genera! Sedeno, colonel Plaza, and 
many other brave offices. As a reward for the distinguished 
bravery and services of general Paez, in this great victory, the 
president Bolivar, on the battle ground, appointed him gene- 
ral in chief of the army. This was the second decisive victo- 
ry which had been obtained by Bolivar on the plains of Cara- 
iKibo ; and if the victory of Boyaca, was the Saratoga, this 
was the Yorktown of the Colombian revolution. 

Having ordered colonel Wrangel to lay siege to Puerto Ca- 
bello, and another division of troops, under Heras to pursue 
the Spanish colonel Tello, who had been despatched from Car* 
abobo to Philipe, at the head of three battalions, and a regi- 
ment of cavalry ; Bolivar marched towards Caraccas, which 
place he entered on the 29th of June, the royalists having 
abandoned it on the 28th, on the approach of the patriots. 
On entering his native city, after haring rescued it the third 
time from &e dominion of tjrrants, Bolivar was received by 
his fellow citizens, assembled in immense crowds, wi^ the 
transports of joy, winch the occasion, calling forth so many 
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recollections df past sufTerings and present hopes/ was calcu- 
lated to inspire. The president addressed a proclamation to 
the inhabitants of the city, in which he observes that a de^ 
cisive victory has closed the war in Venezuela, and that only 
one fortified place remains to be subdued ; ^nd adds, that 
peace, far more glorioiite than Victory, will soon put the 
Colombians in the possession of all peaces, and of all the 
hearts of their enemies. 

In the month of July^ the congress assembled again at Cu- 
cuta, and on the 12th, after a f^l deliberation, solemnly rati- 
fied the fundamental law, and re-enacted its provisions. They 
decreed a i^ational anniversary festival, to be held on the 26th, 
26th, and 27th of December, for the celebration, first, of thi6 
emancipation and entire independence of the people of Col- 
ombia ; second, of the union of the repubfic and tlie establish- 
ment of the constitution ; and, third, the great victories by 
which these blessings have been established. The decree 
ratifying the fundamental law of union, is signed by all the 
members of the congress. At this session, the congress also 
passed a decree for me abolition of slavery, which we havq 
considered in aiiother place. 

The last of J[:^e, the squadron (^ Colombia, under Brion^ 
entered the harbour of Carthagena, which place was investisd 
by land and water, where it engaged the flotilla of the royal- 
ists, and in a severe action, succeeded in capturing four of the 
enemy's launches, and in destroying the remainder. The 
Spaniards sufiered a loss of two hundred men. The city, 
however, from its great natural and artificial strength, held out 
until the 23d of September, when it capitulated. SJiortly 
after, Cumana also surrendered to generd Bermudez, which 
left no part of the present territory of Cc^ombia in the posses- 
sion of the Spaniards, except the fortress* of Puerto Cabello, 
the isthmus of Panama, and Quito. 

In the month of May, the army of the republic under gen- 
eral Sucre, destined to act against the royalists in Quito, arri- 
ved in Guayaquil, whi<^h frustrated the plans of the enemy, 
who was^intending to invade that province, which had revolted 
against the Spanish authorities, and liberated itself the pre- 
ceding October, and established a junta for its imme<hate 
government. After the arrital of Sucre, the junta, on the 
15th of May, sent to Bolivar a Communication, expressing 
their desire and expectations of bein^ regarded as a part of 
the republic, and sayiiSfg that their only object in throwing off 
the SfMinish authority, was to place that province under the 
auspices of Colombia. * Panama declared itself independent 
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of the authontj of Spain, <m the 16th of December, and iis- 
mediatly sent deputies to the government of Coloixrbia, to an> 
nouDce the pleasing event, which at the same time gave them 
freedom, and connected their destinies with those of the Co- 
lomhian repubUc. 

The year 1821, will eves be auspicious in the annals of Co- 
lombia ; its arms were every where successful, and crownjed 
with one of the most splendid and important victories in mod- 
era times ; it witnessed the final destruction of the pawer of 
Spain, and the UberaUoQ of the whole territory, of the repub- 
lic, except Quito. But not more glorious in the success of her 
arms, brilliant as that was> than in establishii^ her political in- 
stitutions, and the consolidation of the republic. ' Whilst the 
armies of Colombia were defeating its enemies in the field, 
and hberating its provinces, the congress were ratifying 
the union, and establishing pohtical institutions, found^ 
on the great princifdes of the rights of ma% s^ calculated to 
secure, and give the utmost value to the blessings of inde; 
pendence and freedom^ which had been so gloriously won in 
the field, the fruits of twelve years of barbarous war» and an 
hundred battles. The congress continued their deliberations, 
and on the 30th of August, adopted the constitution of the 
government, which has been considered, and whose highest 
praise, perhaps is, that the government has been administered 
under it for four years with stabihty and wonderful success, 
considering the condition of the country, impoverished and 
torn to pieces by all the evils, ^^serie8 and horrors of war. 
The constitution was not only framed this year, but the gov- 
ernment completely organized under it ; and the illustrious 
Bohvar, novi^ the .acknowledged father of his country, was 
elected president, and general Santander vice president. A 
law was also passed, for securing the liberty of the press, 
which declares that it ought to be as free as the faculty of 
s|peech itself ; a resolution was likewise adopted at this ses- 
sion, in honour of certain patriots abroad, who had taken a 
deep interest in the independence of Colombia., Of the num* 
ber was Lord Holland and Sir Robert Wilson in England, and 
Mr. Clay and colonel Duane in the Umted States. 

The.causeof the revolution having mad^ such astonishing 
progress the last three years, the independence of Colombia 
being in fact established, and the destinies of the repubUc so 
glorious at home, it at last began to be viewed^ in a more fa- 
vourable hght by foreign powers. From every consideration 
of sympathy, national honour and interest, it was fit that the 
government of the United States shouU take the lead- It was 
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SO. On the 8th of March, 1822, president Monroe commu- 
nicated to congress a message, in which, after alluding to the 
epochs of the revolution, and the progress of the war, he says, 
"that when we regard the great length of time which this 
war haa been prosecuted, the complete success which has at- 
tended it in favour of the provinces ; the, present condition of' 
the parties, and the utter inability of Spain to produce any^ 
change in it, we are compelled to conclude that its fate i^ 
settled, and that the provinces which have declared their in- 
dependence are in the enjoyment of it, and ought to be re- 
cognised." This message, and the accompanying documents, 
were referred to a committee, who made a long report recom- 
mending the recognition of the independence of the Mexican 
and South American republics : which was adopted ^ with 
great unamity by congress. Not long afterwards, uMnisters 
were appointed to Colombia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres. 

The campaign of 1822, was destined for the liberation of 
Quito. During the past year, general Sucre had maintained 
himself in that quarter, confirmed the independence of Guay- 
aquil, and checked the designs of the Spaniards. The des- 
truction of the royal army on the plains of Carabobo, and the 
liberation of all the northern territory of the republic, enabled 
Bolivar to direct his whole attention to the expulsion of thb 
Spaniards from the southern provinces. The army in the 
south under Sucre was re-enforced by the troops which could 
be spared from other situations, to the amount t)f 7,000 meZ, 
and the illustrious president placed himself at its head. Both 
parties having at length concentrated their forces, the campaign 
and the fate of Quito, was decided iat the great battle fought 
at Pinchincha, about the first of June, 1822. The good for- 
tune of Bolivar still attended him, and the arms of the • repub- 
lic were again crowned with a most signal victory, which an- 
nihilated the power of. the rpyalists in the south, rescued Qui- 
to from the dominion of foreign tyranny," and connected its 
destinies vrith Colombia. This splendid victory was in a great 
measure gained by general Sucre, a young but most gallant 
officer, and procured for him afterwards, the station of com- 
mandant general of that department. After the victory of 
Pinchincha, Bolivar, at the head of his victorious liberatinff 
army, entered the city of Quito, amidst the acclamations an4 
rejoicings of the people. . . , . 

On the Atlantic coast, the Spanislj still possessed' Puerto 
Cabello, whither the remnants of their forces were collected. 
The place was closely besieged by the Colombians, under gen- 
eral Paez. Morales, having equipped and maimed a flotilla 
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sqwrior to that of tlio patriots; commeBced a ajpstem of pro- 
datory warfare on the coast He made a sadden irruptton in- 
to the province of Coro, where he routed a body of ColcHnbi- 
an troops, who sustained a loss of several hundred men. He 
laid waste the couBtiy before him and seemed to be influenced 
b? the principle, of destroying what he could not hold or re- 
claim. Encouraged by this success he proceeded agamst 
Maracaibo, which was obliged to surroider, and in the Ime 
spirit of piracy aild plunder, Morales seized jail the prinUe 
fHToperty within the reach of his power. Exulting in taa suc- 
cess, he published the most barbarous decrees, wluch would 
ha?e di^aced an AttUa or Tamerlane. But f<»ttmately the 
destructive career of this barbarian was checked before he 
had accomplished any thing of importance in a m^itary pmnt 
of view. Some apprehensions, however, were Mt for the 
safety of La Guayra and Caraccas, and great exertions were 
made by the C<dombians to equip a fleet at the fonner frface 
superior to Morales'. Commodore Danieb was a]^intedto 
command it The Spaniards were defeated with great loss 
and driven out of Core, and escaped to Curracpa* but still 
held po68efln<Mi of Maracaibo and Puerto CabellolC The prin- 
cipal fort of the latter place on the main land capitulated to 
general Paez, and this rendered the garrison entirely depend- 
ent on receiving supplies by sea, which, however, it was ena- 
Ued todo as long as the royalists maintained a naval superi- 

Early in the year 1 822, Mr. Zea was sent by the government 
ef the republic as ambassador to France; and on the 8th of 
Aprilhe presented a long communication to the French min- 
istet of foreign affairs, a^ to the ministers of the other pow- 
edk resident at the French court, urging the grouids and rea- 
sons for recognizing the independence of Colo|^bia, which 
was returned unanswered. From France, Mr. fea went to 
England, where a public dinner was given him by the friends 
of South American independence; he afterwards, in March, 
1822, negotiated a large loan in London for Colombia. The 
Dutch and Portuguese admitted the vessels of Colombia inta 
th^ ports in Europe and America, but cBd not formally, ac- 
kn^led^e its independence. A mimster was sent by Colom- 
bia to Lisbon to treat with that government respecting the 
boundary of the republic of Colombia on the Brazils. The 
war in Colombia was now drawing to a close. At the com- 
idencement of the year 1823, the Spaniards continued in pos- 
session 8f the fortress of Puerto Cabello and of Maracaibo ; . 
but the naval force of the republic was so augmented as to be 
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ifi a condition to dispute with the enemy, the mjastery of the 
sea. General Padilla was appointed to command the Co* 
lombian squadroQ, which, on the 23a of July, 1B23, attacked 
the Spanish flotilla commimded by commodore Lafoorde, in tiid 
lake Maracaibo, and in a desperate and sanguinary action, to* 
tally destroyed it. The Colombians captured twelve vessels ; 
tketee were blown up, and two driven on shore and destroy^* 
9Bd not a vessel of the enemy escaped. The Spaniards had 
about. 250 men killed and wounded, and 1 ,500 made prisoners. 
Th^ commander, Laborde, mad^ his escape in a boat, and 
got on board of his frigate outside of the castle. The de- 
struction oi the Spanish squadron rendered it impossible for 
Morales to maintain himself long in Maracaibo, and accord* 
ingiy, he surrendered vnth all his troops totb^ patriot general 
Marique, c«lnmanding the troops investkig the place on ihe 
3d of August General Bermudez sailed on board of the sh^^ 
Bolivar, from La Guayra a short time before, to ti^e com* 
mand of the besieging army, but the enemy surfendered be* 
fore he arrived at Maracaibo. Notwithstaiuling, the atroci* 
ties and barbarities of the savage Morales, winch had fiurly out- 
lawed him firom the pale of humanity, and the proteetioh and 
rights of the laws of war, he and all his men were treated hu- 
manely, and permitted to embark for Ctiba: 

The last act, in the bloody drama, now only remain^ to be' 
performed ; the torch of war. which, for twelve years, had des* 
olated the fairest porti<m of the globe^-" a country bless^ 
by nature, but cur^ by man," now only shed its hideous but 
fltckenng glare, from the ramparts of Puerto Cabello. But 
these last gleams w«re soon to be ^ctingui^ed. The dettruc^ 
^Q^of the sgaadrom of the enemy enabled the patriots to in- 
vest Puerto Cabello by sea, as w^l as land, which cut off all 
cooMHUiicatiftn, and deprived it of supplies. General La Tor* 
re, however, with true Spanish obstinacy, hehl out to the last 
extremity; but was obliged to capitulate about the first of 
December. This e^rent^ which terminated the long and deso* 
li^^g war, which has givem to Colombia existence, indepen* 
dence, and liberty, was announced to the nation by a [nrocla^ 
mation from the vice-president, general Santander, exercising 
Ihe executive fonctkms, dated the 9lh <^ December, 1823.^^ 

*' Colombians ! I announce .to yoii your country enUrely 
free fron^ ^t eheoues, who have so obstiiiately presumed to 
oppose the imitiutable decrees of Ppovideoce. The Spanish 
flag which lately floated on the walls of Puerto Cabello, has 
been rent in pieces by the valiant troops of the repuUic, and 
the tri-cdoured flag phmted thereon in its stead. 
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" No longer dods an eiiemj exist for ns to contend witk^ 
The Colombian terhtorj is entire, and ike code of happawK 
And equality protects all Who inhabit the country of Bo^ar. 

i* Colomlwaofl, inay ywk enjoy the reward of your constancy, 
And of your undivided triurai;^ : they secure the reign of lib- 
erty in America, and enable you to ofier a sacred asylum to 
freemen throughout the world. To be a citizen of Colooi- 
iHa, is to belong to a nation possessing liberty, constancy, and 
Valour.'* . 

We haye passed over some- civil occurrences, to close the 
events of the war. The first congress, the elections to wluch, 
had taken f^ce since the adoption o( the ccHistitution, was 
installed at Bogota, in April, 1823, on whidi interestii^ occa* 
sion the vice-preddeat, Santander, charged with the ezeco- 
tive power, laid before the jiational representatid^ a long and 
hkhly interesting message, contaiBipg a complete expositios 
of the internal condition of Cc^ombia, and the rtftte of its 
foreign relations. On the latler subject, he speaks of thek 
relatioBs whh the XJmted Stales, in the following compitmen- 
tary tetias : — • . - 

" The fovemment of the United States has given a snUkne 
example of justice in the soleann acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of the states of South America. 
That nation, the cradle of Uberty, hlis seen, with satiafiiction, 
this act so' justly acquired by poHey and . savnd reanon, and 
the enlightcaied meinbers of its government, by tins nohJe 
conduct, have added 9 oew lustre lo the glory of a free pe<»ple 
and to themselves. An a^ent from the United States, at pre^ 
sent, resides in this Capital^ who has eommunieaied to me 
the friendly sentiments oi ins government, and a desire to 
commence md oonsolidate an intercourse iirith the r^ubhc 
The executive has hastened to testify our sentiments tluFOVgii 
the means of, a Minister Plempotftntiary, thereby pieparing for 
oar future negotiations.*' 

He epeaks of the unsuceessf^ ailMOpt to tireat with Spain, 
and says, that the failure of that negotiation induced the g9*» 
ernment to establish sohd rela^ons.prt^ the independent gov- 
ernments of the new world, and it had proposed the eslSshlwh* 
mettt of an Americail confederacy, uniting the poliueal in* * 
terests of the vast territories separated from ^paift, ami mu- 
tually guarante^ng their prolecti<Mk " TJha arms of the m- 
public," eaysthe executive, '*have been covered vnth glevy 
wherever they have Carried liberty and law, and ev^i in wur 
forftune, their hoAK^uf has been untaKmsbed" The message 
unfolds the deplurable conditien of the natioocd revenne 
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which, it says, requires a n«w creation; and urges on con- 
gress to provide means to pay the defenders of th# country ; 
and it invokes the national representation to recognize" the 
public debts, provide, for paying the interest of Ihem, and to 
establish national faith and credit. The improvement of the 
or^nizaticm of the regular army, and of the mihtia ] the pre- 
servation and increase of the navy, and the fortifications, are 
recommended to the attenticHi of congress, as well as the in- 
terests of commerce, agriculture, and the mines, neglected 
and almost destroyed by the war. 

On the 9th of December, 1823, IVIr. Anderson, minister of 
the United States io Colombia, arrived at Bogota, the seat of 
government; and on the following day, with sole/nn and ap- 
propriate ceremonies and honours, he was presented to the 
acting executive of the republic, and addressed to him the 
following noble sentiments, honourable alike to himself and 
his country : — 

** Mr. President : The president of the United States, ani- 
mated by an ardent wish to continue the relations of perfect 
harmony and generous friendship between our respective coun- 
tries, has commanded me to give the most satisfactory expres- 
sion to the liberal feeUngs which he, as well as the people of 
the United States, must ever entertain towards the institutions 
of freedom in every country. I tender to you his anxious 
wishes for the restoration of peace to tliis republic, and pros- 
perity to its citizens. My own admiration of the liberal insti- 
tutiens of Colombia, and of the glorious manner in which they 
have been created and sustained, affords the surest pledge of 
the sincerity of my sentiments. If this mission shall have the 
happy effect of giving solidity and duration to the harmonious 
feelings of our countrymen, it will be a source Qf unaffected 
jt>y to every friend of free government. 

'^ it ^8 on this continent, and in this age, Mr; President, that 
man has been awakened to the long lost truth,' that, usder 
lieaven, he is capable of governing himself ; that Qod haS not 
given to him in vain the part and intellect of a human being. 
Ei9&y modve that c^n operate on a good man, urg^s him to 
cherish the institations founded en the developement of these 
truthsv and to nourish the principle^ which can alone sustain 
them. ' The sublimest spectacle that we can enjoy, is to con- 
template our fellow man explaining and teaching, by reason 
and argument, the truth, that " voluntary agreement is tfte only 
legitimate source of political power." When anatiol^ is pene- 
trated with this truth, its liberty is placed beyond the reach of 
forue or frfitid. 
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•• Under such governments, we may fondly hope to se« the 
people of this continent devoted only to those acts which give 
comfort and enjoyment to domestic Ufe, a&d the highest poM^ 
to intellectoal improvement It has lo^, indeed, be«a the 
doctrine of despots, that the arts of peace are too limited to 
fin the emi^oyments of man ; and their, sineerily, in this doc- 
trine, has heen mamfested hy the slaughter of miliipns* Liet 
it, tlien, be the high duty of those who^guide the destimee oi 
the American republics, by abstaining from every hostile col- 
lision, to demonstrate the falsehood of a principle so mortify- 
ing to good men. and consolatory only to tyrants. Tinie has 
not yet, indeed, permitted us to see, in its full extent, the ^ect 
which the principles of govemiftent evolved on the AoiericaB 
continent, may have on the habits or practices <^man; but enoi^h 
has already been disclosed to cheer the friends of peace, and to 
animate them to new vigilance in cherishing those princif^es, 
which, abjuring war and blood-shed, lead cmly to peace. 

" In conclusion,, let me say, that, while the establishment of 
this repubUc gives to the world a most brillaint exaoaple of the 
triumph of valour and of virtue, so may it continue to succeed- 
ing generations, an ilhistrious monum^Eit of the ommpc^ence 
of truth and a good cause.^' 

Having concluded, Mr, Ander$(m deUvered to the victf^re- 
sident his credential letters c^ minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States; and his excellency, on reading them, congrat- 
ulated him on his safe arrival in the cfipital of the repuUic, 
sayingj among other things, that, " as the United States had 
always beeii the great luminary which the inhabitants of this 
part of America had held in view during their conflicts, so 
now they, and particuUriy the people and government of the 
republic df Qplombia, would delight to express to the classic 
land of American liberty Uie high esteem which they had ev« 
entertained for its governmcmt and poUtical institutions, and 
their^esiie to improve and draw, still more closely, the fnead* 
ly relations which happily exist between the two nations." 

This was an interesting occasion to the two repubhes, par- 
ticularly to Colombia. jMr, Anderson hemg the ^t nnnister 
received from any. foreign power ; as the other indef^endent 
governments, engaged in the same glorious cause, can hardly, 
be regarded as such. This act of amity and official conneo- 
tipn, between the two great republics in the new world ; whose 
emancipation and independence were acquired by sioular 
struggles and sacrifices ; whose institutions are founded on 
the same principles of liberty and justice ; bo& firee — both 
asylums for the oppressed of the old world; one ^Oburishmg 
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I and powerful, and the other enjoying, in prospect, the high 
I destinies which its sister republic has attained, was an occa- 
sion of the deepest interest, and calculated to inspire the most 
pleasing sensations, and the most e^^alted hopes, in the bosom 
of every friend of liberty. 

After the glorious termination of the war in Quito, in 1823, 
Bolivar, at the earnest solicitation of the people of Peru, pro* 
ceeded with a part of the liberating and victorious army of 
Colombia, into the territory of that country, to emancipate 
.that interesting portion of America, The groans of the op- 
pressed and suffering inhabitants of Peru, awakened the most 
tender sympathies of their i)rethren in Colombia ^ut none 
felt more sensibly for their sufferings than the illustrious libe* 
rator, not more distinguished for his bravery than for hishumaity 
and magnanimity. He considered himself, not only as the libera- 
tor of (>>lombia, but of all Spanish America. He resolved to af- 
ford succour to the Peruvians, and to overthrow there, as he had 
done in his pwn country, an odious foreign tyranny; both human- 
ity and poli<;^y dictated this course. The people and government 
of Colombia approved and seconded this noble and patriotic de- 
sign, and a large body of troops were placed at the disposal of 
the president to march into a neighbouring state ; not as an 
enemyt but as friends and benefactors \ not as invaders, but as 
liberators; not to conquer, but to emaaci^&^the^ people, ^4 
break with their arms the chains which enslaved them. The 
events of this expedition and its glorious success belong to 
the history of Peru. To prosecute this war, for the Emancipa- 
tion of a neighbouring state, the Colombian government ob- 
tained a loan in London of twenty milfions of dollars ; such 
S(didity had the national credit already acquired. 

In the Spring of 1824, the congress of Colombia passed a 
decree for the defence of the country, directing the executive 
to raise fifty thousand men in addition to. tlie trdops^ then in 
service ; but to diminish the number ad circumstances might 
require. The reasons givep for this decree, were the estab- 
lishment of an absolute government in Spain, which left no 
hope of its recognizing the independence of the American 
states, and the avowed designs by the European cabinets uni- 
ted under the name of holy alhance, which the congress says 
ought to awake the attention of the free nations of the new 
world, as the principles on which their independence and in- 
stitutions are founded, afe proscribed by these alUed despots. 
On the 3d day of October, a treaty, or convention of amity 
and commerce, was concluded and signed at Bogota, between 
i the United States and the republic dT Colombia, by Mr. An- 
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derson, our niiiusler, and the vice president of Colombia, and 
Pedro Gual, secretary of foreign affairs. 

The first article provides that " there shall be a perfect, 
firm, and inviolable peace and sincere friendship between the 
United States of America and the ^ republic of Colombia, 
in all the extent of their possessions and territories, and be- 
tween their people and citizens respectively, without distinction 
of persons or places.*' 

The second article provides that if either govemntent grant 
any favour to any other nation, as to commerce or to naviga- • 
tion, the same shall immediately be enjoyed by the other par- 
ty to tikis %e«ty. The third article allows Che citizens of one 
republic to frequent the coast and countries of the other, to 
reside and trade therein, and to pay no greater duties and 
charges than the most favoured nation, and to enjoy all the 
rights and exemptions in commerce and navigation, which are 
enjoyed by the most favoured nations. The Merchants, com- 
manders of vessels, tod other citizens, of one nation, residing 
temporarily for business in the ports or -other places of the 
other, are to be treated as citizens of the country in which 
they reside. There are numerous articles of less importance. 
The treaty is to remain in force for twelve years from the 
time of its ratification. The respective ratifications were ~ex- 
9baD^*6ld at Washingtdn qi> the 27th day of May, 1825, by 
Mr. Brent, chief clerk of the department of state, and Jose 
Maria Salazar, minister plenipotentiary of the republic of 
Colombia. This, the first treaty between the two repubhcs, 
is founded on prindples of p^fect reciprocity, and will be 
equally and highly advantageous to both nation^ ; and, we 
trust, long remain the basis of the commercial ^nd friendly 
intercourse between them, which will be continually and ra- 
pidly increasing. 

A convention has also been concluded between the two re- 
publics, to put an end to the horrible slave trade. 

During the year 1824, the executive of Hayti sent an 
agent to Bogota, to propose a treaty of defensive alliance 
between the Colombian and the Haytien governments which 
was not acted on by the executive, but referred to congress, 
who did not recommend the conclusion of such a treaty. 

. Colombia acknowledged the independence and sovereign- 
ty of Guatamala, and an accredited minister from that repub- 
lic resides in Bogota. 

The constitutional congress of Colombia commenced its 
third session at the capitalthe first of January, 1826. A 
loi^ and satisfactory message was delivered by the vice pr^si^ 
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Aenty exhibiting the tmnquility and increasing prosperity of 
the country. 

" The congress," ^ays the executive, *' may remain satisfied 
that our means of defence are most abundant, and whatever 
enterprize may be attempted by Spain> will cmly end in her dis^- 
grace, and udd to the lustre of our iarms. 

•* Our rela^ons with the Americtm governments are on the 
footing of friendship and good inteHigence, that ought ever to 
exist between states maintainii^ the same cause. The assis- 
tance we have afforded Peru has juroduced such an important 
change in that couQty, th^t l^r independence can no longer 
be matter of doubt." 

In speaking of the United States, he observes : — 

" With the United-States we maintain the most friendly and 
cordial relatkms. You will have before you in a short tune, 
^'your examination and approbation, the treaty of peace, 
friendship, navigation and commerce, that the executive has 
concluded with the govemmeiit of those states. 

" Colombia will be proud of having been the first of flie 
old Spanish American states that has presented itself to the 
world, united by means of public treaties- with a nation pre- 
eminently favored by the genius of Liberty. You will like* 
wise receive, for examination, the Convention which has been 
settled with the same States, to put an end to the horrible 
slave trade ; our laws have declared against that execrable 
^ Qpmmerce, and on this basis the executive r egaUted its con- 
\ duct The law of the 21st of July, of the 1 1th year proMb- 
its the introduction of slaves : the law regulating cruizers de« 
' clares all vessels found trafficking in slaves in the waters 
within the jurisdiction of the republic, to be lawful prizes ; 
but as there are nopuniriunents^^r the infraction of the law, 
and it being for the benefit oi the human race, that the au- 
thority of Uie law regulating cruizers should be extended 
it appears to the executive that this conv0ntion with the 
United States isupplies this deficiency." 

This interesting and able document concludes with the fol- 
lowing flattering recapitulation : 

" This is the [M-eseht state of our republic, in every branch 
of its administration. Friendship and the best disposition 
with the Amefioua and foreign governments — regularity in 
treaties and conventions — order and tranquility in the interior 
— ^respect and submission to the' laws — a free press — the in- 
crease of public educations-well founded hopes of improving 
the national wealth-*-an army covered with glory, consecrated 
entirely to the oMe of Uberty and independence ; ai^ suffix 
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dent resoyrces to meet any eyeni, ani to sixstain Its dignity; 
government, and laws. It is for you to remove the obstacles 
that impede the rapid progress of this republic to hapjHlless 
mod prosperity, and to reform those defects which pubbc opin- 
ion pdnted out, and which you acknowledge to exist. If we 
caat our eyes back on the period when the code of laws was 
first puU^hed, and recotteet irhajt Colombia was then, we 
shall perceire with agreeabte surprise, that we have made a 
rapid stride, and conquered vast difficulties. This ought to 
ytwmafft us to (HTOsecute our designs with the greatest zeal and 
patriotism The executive fim^ .believes that these virtues 
exist in the legislative body ; and you, I hope, will have suffi- 
cient confidence in me to believe, that I shall afibrd all the as- 
sistance that die experience of administration may have pla- 
ced in my power ; and above ill, I shaU be extremely poncto- 
id in the execution of your wise deliberations." 

Among the important laws passed this session, is one com- 
pleting the territorial diviidons of the republic ; dividing it 
mio twelve departments and thirty-seven provinces, which has 
been noticed in speaking ai the government. 

Among the noble projects <^ Colombia, or perhaps we 
ought to say of BoHvar, is that of forming a general confede- i 
racy, composed of all the states of what was formerly Spanish ' 
America; and having the same origin, bound by the same in- 
terests, vdd threatened with the same dangers, it seems just ^ 
thai they should have a comm<m destiny, and wise laws, recipr^' i 
cally to support and defend each other. The object of this ccm- • 
federacy is to unite die resources and means of the several in- , 
dependent states for the general security ; for the defence of • 
their independence and liberty ; to strengthen the des of am- 
ity betwixt them, uniting them as members of the same family. 
The plan has been approved of by Mexico, Peru and Chile, 
which states have concluded treaties whth Colombia, to carry 
it into execution. This plan is highly honourable to Colom- 
bia, which possesses greater power and a more commanding atti- 
tude than any of the other independant states : but instead of 
her attempting to make use of these advantages, to become 
the arbitress of what was Spanish America, her only ambition 
seems to be, to do most for the common cause, to employ her 
power and resources for the liberation of all America, and by 
her example and counsels ; by her assistance and friendly 
conduct, to unite the several states in the bonds of a family 
compact, which will insure the independei^e and liberty of 
all, and promote their general prosperity. Most noble ambi- 
tion I worthy the high destinies which await Colombia ! wor- 
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ihj the illu8triqu8 fame of her founder, the invincible soldier 
6f liberty, to whom history ^ill award the rare but distinguish- 
ed honour of having emancipated a greater portion of the 
globe than the most renowned heroes ever enslaved. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Extent and botmdaries of Lower Peru — its natural fecUti 
mourUains and water$ — civil divisions — intendancies — ^eo- 
gritphical view of-'-prirtcipal towns — Linut — extent and 
boundaries of Upper Peru — civil divisions — geographicai 
view of the tntendancies — principal toTmis — Potosi — dinuUe 
^^soil and natural productions — animals — population — com^ 
merce — government. 

The republic of Lower Peru extends from Tumbez, in lat- 
itude 3<* Sa south, to the Cordillera of Vilcanota, in latitude 
14*^ 30' in the interior, and to tlie province of Atacama in Up- 
per Peru, in about 20^ 30' south, on the coast of the Paci^, 
embracing nearly 17 degrees of latitude, or 1180 miles. — 
From west to east, it extends from the Pacific ocean, east- 
wardly across the Andes, to the ^eat vallies of the head 
branches of the river Amazon ; but its eastern boundary has 
never been * correctly defined. Geographers, however, have 
usually allowed 600 miles for its* width, east And west — 
Should Upper and Lower Peru become united under one gov- 
ernment, and be able to maintain their independence, it is- 
probable they will claim hereafter a much greater portion of 
1 be ffreat valley of the Amazon, than has heretofore been as- 
signed ihem by geographers. 

The northern boundary of Lower Peru is the republic of 
Colombia ; its western boundary is the Pacific ocean ; its 
southern Upper Peru, and its eastern boundary is the great 
valley of the Amazon. The whole of Lower Peru is travers- 
ed by the Andes, the eiastern range of which approaches with- 
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in from 30 to 100 miles of the Pmcific. The oountry is natu- 
rally divided into three distinct sections, with respect to soil, 
surface, climate, and natural 4>rod^tions. The first section is 
that which borders on the ocean^ and is one of the most extra- 
ordinary tracts of country on the ^lol^e. The whole of this 
r€>gion to Coquimbo, in Chile, nearly to the entrance of the 
river Guayaquil, or from 4^ to 30.** of south latitude, is an irre- 
elaimable desert, except in the vallies of the rivers, where the 
soil is capable of the highest cultivation. The barren high 
country i along the inner margin of this extensive desert, is 
ri "h in mineral treasures, but destitute of yerdure. The 
whole coast of this region is always free from storms, and its 
w^aters may be safely navigated at all seasons -of the year. It 
never rains, nor is there any thunder or lightning on the bor- 
ders of the Pacific, which singular phenomena have establish- 
ed here perpetual spring. A gentle mist, or dew, falls from^ 
May to September, to moisten and fertilize the soil ; the water 
for the use of the inhabitants and cattle, and for the purposes 
of irrigation, is derived from the rivers that descend from the 
Andes. Out of-J;he vallies the whole country is one bleak, 
miserable, sand]^^aste ; alike destitute of trees or any kind 
of vegetation. Tras tract of country is also often subject to 
earthquakes. 

The next section consists of the elevated vallies of the 
Andes. These vallies and plains, of a moderate elevation, 
like those of Upper Peru, enjoy a temperature favourable to 
health and human comfort, and yield abundantly the animal 
and vegetable productions of temperate and tropical regions. 
At a higher elevation, the country becomes cold, sterile, and 
destitute of vegetation ; but is often rich in mineral produc- 
tions. The district bordering on the rivers that discharge 
their waters into the great Amazon, comprises the last section 
of country, and is characterised by half yearly alternations, of 
rainy and dry seasons ; but possesses all the natural resour- 
ces, and luxuriance of vegetation, of other tropical, alluvial 
regions. ' 

Lower Peru is washed by the Pacific ocean on the whole of 
its western border, afibrding it superior advantages for com- 
mercial intercourse with the rest of the world, and for fishe- 
ries : although the coast is not indented, like the maritime 
borders of most other countries, with bays and harbours, yet 
the small rivers that descend from the Andes, form a sufficient 
number of convenient harbours and landing places on this 
tranquil ocean, to accommodate all the purposes of commerce 
and navigation. 
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Theetstorn section of Pera is watered b^ the XJcayle and 
Tnngiiragiia rivere; two of the principal branches of the Ara- 
azoo. The Mautaro and Inandberi form the Ucayle ; and ^be 
Apmimacand Jauja are the two branches of the Mautaro, and 
water some of the most flourishing districts in Peru. The 
Tungnragua and its numerotis branches water the exten^ve 
districts in the northeaster a section of Lower Peru. This 
branch of the Amazon is navigable to the city of Jaen. in 
south latitude 5^ 2l\ near 4000 miles from the mouth of the 
Amazon. A free navigation of these rivers would open a 
great field for commercial enterprize 

The republic of Lower Peru, includes eight intendancies, 
eight populous cities,- and fourteen hundred and sixty small 
towns or villages ; three of the intendancies are situated on 
the coast of the Pacific, and ^ve in the interior. The three 

f«t, are Arequipa and Lima, in the centre, and Truxillo in the 
|"th. Those in the interior are Cuzco, Huamanga, Tarroa, 
uancavehca, and some writers add Guants^a. The inten- 
dancies are subdivided into districts, townships, and curacies 
or parishes. 

The intendancy of Arequipa, has an extensive maritime 
border on the Pacific, but much of its* territory is a dreary 
waste ; it is, however, intersected by niiny fertile vallies, the 
principal of which are the vallies of (Juilca, Moguegua, Lo- 
cumba and Tacna. • These vallies ^ound with excellent 
vineyards, which produce great quantifies of wine and brandy ; 
there are also olive plantations ; wheat, sugar, cotton and 
Otiinea-pepper, are likewise produced in these vertile vallies. 
There are many valuable silver mines in this intendancy, of 
which several are very productive ; copper is also found in the 
greatest abundance. 

The capital of this intendancy is the city of Arequipa, situa- 
ted in south latitude 16*^ 13' 30" in the valley of Quilca, in a 
fertile country. It was founded in the year 1530, by Pizarro ; 
near it is a dreadful Volcano, the climate is very temperate, 
and the best in the country ; but it has been four times laid in 
ruins by earthc(uakes. The houses are well built, generally of 
stone, and vaulted ; the streets are kept clean by mean.? of 
canals. Its distance is sixty miles from th^ port of Molendo, 
on the Pacific, and two hundred and ninety miles" from Lima« 
in a south-easterly direction. J[ts population is 23,988. 

The next most considerable place is the city of M6guegua, 

situated in the interior, ahoiit fifty miles east from the port o£ 

Ilo, in a rich valley already mentioned, which contains about 

2,000 inliabitants. The principal norts of this int6Ilda^cy 
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«re Iquique, in latitude 30^. 7' south, a Tery commodious har- 
bour, but a small village ; Arica, in lat 18^ 20' sou^, a small 
town, but the principal seaport of Arequipa. This intendancy 
has 136,800 inhabitants, and embraces seven districts. 

Liina lies north of Arequipa, and south of Truxillo, and is 
the central intendancy on the Pacific border. Like Arequipa, 
the province of Lima is generally a sandy desert, except the 
vallies on the borders of the rivers, which descend from the 
mountains. The most beautiful and productive of these val- 
lies, is that which is watered by the river Rimac. The plains, 
watered by this river are covered with a luxuriant vegetation, 
and produce sugar, maize, rice, and the choicest fruits in abun- 
dance. In this delightful valley, on the banks of the river 
Rimac, stands th^ ancient and populous city of Lima, the 
capital, not only bf this intendancy, but of all Peru. 

This city, whifch is the great emporium of trade for the 
whole Pacific c^ast of the continent of America, and the 
grand depot of th,e metallic regions of South America, into 
which they have ieen pouring their wealth for nearly three 
centuries, is situal^d in south latitude 12° 3'. About six 
miles west is Callao, its natural harbour and port, at the 
mouth of the river Rimac. Lima is elevated about six hun- 
dred feet above the l^vel of the sea, and is skirted by hills 
whidi overlook the cl^y ; is surrounded by a wall of brick, 
and has seven gates. Im^c form of the town is nearly triangu- 
lar, the base extending along the river. Notwithstanding Qie 
frequent earthquakes which have destroyed this city, it occu- 
pies an area of ten miles in circumference, including the sub- 
urb of San Lazaro. The Rimac flows on the north side, sep- 
arating it from the suburb of San Lazaro, which is connected 
with it by an excellent stone bridge. The streets are paved, 
and through them streams of water flow, conducted from the 
river a little above the city ; they are broad, and cross each 
other at right angles, forming squares of one hundred and fifty 
yards on each side. The houses are low, but commodious and 
handsome, having fruit gardens attached to most of them. In 
the centre*, of the great square there is a spacious and superb 
fountain. The city is divided into five parishes, and contains 23 
monasteries, fourteen nlmneries, and sixteen hospitals ; a ca- 
thedral and a vice roya) palace. It is. the seat of an universi- 
ty, a school for medicine, and numerous- other public schools, 
besides being accommodated with a theatre, and other places 
of public amusement. In 1798, its population,- by an accurate 
census was 52,627 ; it is now estimated to contain near 
70,000. 

13*. 
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Uilia was founded ita 1595 by ^izaitr6> and is situated at tiie 
distance of €,665 miles from Buenos Ayres. in a north west- 
erly direction ; 1,215 miles fro|il Potosi, in the same direction, 
and aboat 500 from the city 6£ Cu2co. Gallao, the port of 
Lima, is situated at the motith of the river Rimac, and is 
strongly fortified. The other ports belonging to this inten- 
dancy are Ancan and Huacho in the north, and Pisco and 
Chorillos in the south. It comprises eight districts, and-f 
population of 149,112. 

Trnxillo IS north of Lima, and the climate, soil, and prodtto- 
tions, are similar. Its capital is the city of Truxillo, situated 
in lat. 8** 6' south, in the valley of Chimo, and was founded by 
Pizarro, in 1535. It lies about one and a half miles distant 
from the sea. The houses are generally built of brick, and 
only one story high ; its population is 5,7^. The port of 
Truxillo is Guanchaco, situated six miles north. The other 
port in this intendancy is Payta, in lat. 6** 56'. It contains a 
population of 230,967, and is divided into eight districts. 

Cuzco is situated 500 miles south-east of Lima, adjoining 
Upper Peru, among the rich vallies beyond the Andes, It is 
watered by the Apurimac, and other head waters of the Ama- j 
zon. This intendancy enjoys a healthy and temperate climate, 
and is extremely rich in agricultural resources, producing 
wheat, sugar, and the choicest fruits in the greatest abun- 
dance ; it contains, also, many valuable and productive gold 
mines. Its capital is the ancient city of Cuzco. situated in 
13^ 32' south lat. and was founded in the eleventh century by 
Manco Capac, the first Tnca of Peru, and taken possession of 
by Francisco Pizarro, in 1534. It stands on an uneven scite, 
skirted by mountains on the north and west. The ruins of 
the famous fort, built by the Incas, are still visible on the 
mountain north of the city. The houses are principally built 
of stone, and its public buildings are a cathedral, nine church- 
es* and nuuierous convents. The Guatanay, a small river, 
runs past the town. Its population is estimated at 32,082. 

Huantanga is centrally situated, west of Cuzco, f^nbracing 
many rich and fertile vaiiies, and is well watered by the head 
branches of the river Amazon, pocisessing many rich and pro- 
ductive silver miiies. 

The principal city is Huaraanga,lyinginlat.l3** 1' south, on 
a declivity of a mountainous ridge, not remarkable for its 
height, but ^till, so far above the river as to be scantily suppli- 
uated 1 80 miles south-east of Lima. Its population is 25,970 ; 
ed with water. It was founded by Pizarro, in 1539, and is sit* 
ithaa a cathedral, an university, several chapels and contents; 
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mud ft ho^itaL The eottntrj aroimd ihe city is fenile and pop* 
ttlotts. The GliKiate of the int^iditiicy is temperate, and abOtmdi 
^th various kinds of grain, fruit, and cattle. There are ser^ 
eral niines near Huamanga, bat few of them ^re worked.— 
This ihtendancj is sub-divided into seven distiicOi, and con^ 
tains a popttlation of 1 1 1 ,559. 

The intendancy of HuatiCivveHea comprises four districts, 
find 30,917 inhabitants. Its principal town of the sam« 
name is situated in south lat.*12^ 53', and has a population of 
5, i 56. The products of the province are grain, sugar and 
cattle. 

Tarma produces grain, cattle, cocoa, and bark, and posses- 
ses several silver mines, one of which called Yauricocha, 
jrielded, in one year, 2,816,703 dollars. Its population is 
201,259, and it i^ divided into eight districts. Its capital, of 
the same name as the province, ' lies in lat. 12^ 33',^and has 
5,538 inhabitants. 

The extensive , tract of country, called Upper Peru, at 
present without any settled form of government, comprised 
seven intendancies , Potosi, Charcas or La Plata, Cocbabam* 
ba, La Paz, Santa Cruz De la Sierra, or Puno, Moxos, and 
Chiquitos. This vast tract of country extends from lat. 14<* 
to 24** south, a distance of nearly 700 miles, and from the Pa- 
cific ocean to the river Paraguay, about the same distance; and 
is watered by tlie head branchei^jf the Amazon and La Plata, 
and traversed by the lofty Andes. It possesses a climate of 
almost every variety of temperature, from the torrid to th0 
frozen zone, and a soil well suited to the productions of both 
Europe and the Indies. 

The region which extends from Jujui to Oruro, from 17** 
52' to 22** south latitude, comprises the most mountainous and 
irregular part of the country, ascending, gradually, on every 
side to Potosi, which is the most elevated part. Here the two 
noble rivers, Amazon and La Plata, take their rise within 
about seventy miles of each other, in lat. 17*^ 30' south, and 
discharge their waters into the Atlantic ocean, the former un- 
der the equator, and the latter in 35** south lat. at a distance 
of nearly 2,500 miles from each other. This whole country 
is cold and mountainous ; but sterile as its surface is, its 
bowels are rich in the precious metals. 

There are two ranges of the Andes extending through this 
territory, from north to south, which are called the east- 
ern and western. The eastern is the loftiest, and its sum- 
mit is covered With perpetUld snow, Mrhile the western range, 
is n^e IdW, kregukr, is lesib a region of frost, and the com^ 
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DHtniei^tioii, Umragh tbe iatervemng Tallies to the P»cifo 
ocean, is not obi^cted by one continoous and unbrokeB 
range, 

roion is the most southern mtendency of Upper Peru, and 
is divided into eight provinces. Extending from Uie Pacific 
across the ridges of the Andes, it is generally a lofty and 
monntainons region, wiUi the exception of some beautiful and 
fertile Tallies, which are watered by the river San Juan and 
its branches, discharging its waters into the Pilcomayo, one of 
the principal western tributaries of the great La Plata i the 
head waters of the San Juan approach very near the Pacific 
There are, also, the delightful and fertile vallies of Tarija, 
which are watered by a river of tbe same name, one of the 
head branches of Rio Grande, another great western branch 
of the La Plata. 

The principal river on the coast of the Pacific, is Loxa. 
Here the valies are rich in the various pioductions of the 
tropical and temperate zones ; the monntayis, however, are 
cold and sterile, almost excluding vegetation, but rich in the 
metalic treasures. In addition to the clebrated mines of Po» 
tosi, which are considered the richest and most productive in 
South America, almost every section of this intendancy, 
al>ound8 with valuable mines of silver. There are, also, many 
rich mines of gold, copper, and iron ores, scattered over the 
whole face of the country — ^ili fact, the mineral resources of 
this region, are not surpassed by any other in the world, either 
as it respects abundance or variety. 

The population of Potosi has been variously estimated, 
but is supposed, by the best authorities, to be about 112, 
000, including 25,000 Indians. The principal town, and also 
the capital of all Upper Peru»is the celebrated mining city of 
Potosi, situated in kit 19^ 30' south at the elevation of II, 
000 feet above the level of the sea, on the great post road lead- 
ing from Buenos Ayres to Lima ; 1,660 miles from the former, 
and, 1215 from the latter, and about 300 miles west of the Pa- 
cific ocean. 

The city is built at the bottom of the celebrated mountain of 
the same name, so famous for the immense riches, which it 
has been pouring forth for the last three centuries. Tbe figure 
of this mountain is conic, and it is covered with green, red, 
yellow and blue spots, that gives it a very curious appearance, 
resembling no other mountain in the wprld, and it is entirely 
bare without trees or shrubs. 

., The city of Potosi is nearly nine miles in circumference ; it 
is divided into the ciqr proper, and Yngen%o$t where are sitoa^ 
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ted the laboratories of the mmes, and which ate sq^rated by 
a small river, called the river of the lakes, over which there is 
a stone bridge, The city and Yngenios are nearly a mile a 
part. The streets are narrow and irregular, and paved with 
round stones, with side walks. The houses are uniformly of 
one story, built of stone and brick, with balconies of wood, and 
without chimneys, each one having a yard in the rear supplied 
with fountains of water. There are in Potosi, three monaste- 
ries, five convents, and nineteen parochial churches, wliich ar^ 
richly ornamented with silver. 

On the north side of the public square is situated the mint, 
which is a grand edifice of free stone, of a quadrangular fig- 
ure, two stories* high and nearly, 450 feet square, in which are 
ofl[ices for the governors and workmen, and apartments fof 
the extensive machinery; The coining of this mint surpas- 
ses that of Lima or Santiago, and is said to have produced in 
prosperous times * 4,000,000 of dollars annually. Therjb aj^p 
six hotels in Potoi^, and a market house of six hundred feet 
in length, abuBfdantly supplied with meats and vegettibles of 
various kinds,' with the choicest fruits, such as peaches, 
oranges, pine apples, &c. brought from the neighbouring val- 
lies. Fish, however, are extremely scarce and dear. 

The climate of Potosi is very cold, and for a distance of 
twelve miles around the city there are no trees or shrubbery 
of any kind, and nothing vegetates except a species of green 
moss. 

On the hills above the town, there are about thirty artificial 
lakes, for supplying the city with water, and turning the mills 
of the miners ; the number of mills, or amalgamation works, 
are one hundred and twenty ; the ores worked in these, are 
brought down from the mountains above, at the height of 
16.250 feet above the level of the sea. The extraordinary 
mines of this mountain were discovered in 1545 by an Indian 
named Hualpa, accidentally, as he was pursuing his goats up 
the mountain ; but otbcia «»«y that tne ttrsi uiscoverer was 
PotOCclii, frOhi whom the mountain derives its name. Potosi, 
according to the best authorities, contains a population of 40, 
000 inhabitants, who subsist chiefly by mining ; it is the focus 
of all the commerce between Buenos Ay res and Upper 
and Lower Peru, and is a place of great business and 
wealth. 

The other considerable towns in this intendancy, aJ*© Pilaya 
the capital of a province of the same name, containing I?, 
000 inhabitants ; it enjoys a fine climate, and is surround«?u 
With a fertile country ; Tarija, situated in lat 21<> 30' south, 
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in adeligfatfiil Ttlley of the same name, and has a x>opulation 
^ 10,000, Tnpiza, Lipiz, Tarapaca, St. Francisco de Atacain^ 
near the Pacific ; these towns are pleasantly situated and en- 
joy climates similar to other towns in ^is intendancy. ~ 

The intendancy of Charcas or La Plata is watered by 
the river Pilcomayo, and its branch, the Cachimayo, which 
flow into the La Plata, and are celebrated for the almBdanc« 
and excellence of their fish, their banks are clothed with 
▼erdure and covered with forests. This is an excellent 
agricultural district, its climate is generally wasm, and At 
has some vine-yards and sugar plantations ; aboun^iig ^th 
cultivated farms, and affording fine cattle' an^ sh^Jep, wheat, 
and excellent fruits. Ther^-are few mines in 4hia prov- 
ince. " * . "^ 

Charcas the capital, in* lat. 19** S is distant 75 nailes north- 
east of Potosi, and was founded by one of Pizarro's captains, 
i^ the year 1538, and stands on a plain, surrouitded on every 
side by several small hills, with a fine cliraatj^ The streets 
cross each other at right angles, are very wid^ and well pa- 
Ted. The houses are regularly built one sibry Ingh, with 
balconies of wood, and spacious gardens %i the r^ar ; its pop- 
ulation at present does not exceed 15,00^. 

The cathedral is a very magnificent edifice ; the gate is 
^f copper, very massy and much ornamented. The palace 
of the arch-bishop is a splendid building, with grand saloons 
and spacious gardens with fountains of water ; and it is fur- 
nished in a princely style. There are also in this city five con- 
vents, three nunneries, an university^ two colleges, and aa 
academy for law-students. In the university and colleges, 
there are about five hundred students who come from all parts 
of the country. 

The city of Orurois situated in south lat. 17<> 68*, 171 miles 
north west of Potosi. It is admirably located for inland com- 
merce, and is about 170 miles east of the port <^ Arica on the 
Pacific, and the post road fhnnBuoaos Ayresto Lima passes 
through it ; there is a good mule road to Arica. The city is 
built at the foot of a mineral mountain of the same name, te 
figure is a cresent ; it is well laid out, and its houses are regular- 
ly of one story. It has five convents, and its markets are well 
supplied with fresh fish from the ocean. The population is 
about 15,000. 

The intendancy of Cochabamba forms an obloAg tract of land, 
extending from east to west 520 miles, and from north to south 
92 miles. The western section of this territory is traversed 
by the lofty Andes, firom which there is a gradual ^ope, oc 
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gentle declivity from the west until it ie lost in the intenaoina- 
ble plains on the east. This district of country is well water* 
ed by the head branches of the Amazon, and possesses every 
variety of soil and climate. On the summits of the mountains, 
eternal winter reigns, while the plains below are covered with 
perpetual verdure. The fecundity of nature is here display- 
ed in all its richness and beauty ; all the animals and vegeta- 
bles of every class and variety, attract the curiosity of the ob- 
server ; trees aild ^aftts innumerable, cover the soil with pro- 
4^f ious abundance, and fill the atmosphere with a salubrity and 
fragrance Beyond aay other region. Among the agricultural 
productions, are wheat, vines, and the olive, in the greatest 
abundance ; the choicest fruits-of both temperate and tropical 
climates ; and so productivels'tiie country in grass, that its 
name in the dialect of the aboriginal inhabitants, means rich 
grass. 

This territory as might be supposed, of such extraordinary 
excellence, in both its animal and vegetable productions, is 
not rich in mineral treasures. Its population is estimated at 
1 15,000 consisting principally of industrious farmers and skil- 
ful mechanies/fdistinguished for their intelligence. The cap* 
ital is the city /of Oropesa, in south lat 18^ 31', situated on 
a beautiful plain near the river Sacabo. The city is square, 
and the streets, whic)i are spaciousi cross each other at right 
angles. It contains five convents and two nunneries, with a 
population of 26,000. 

The intendancy 01 La Paz, has a population of 1 10,000, 
exclusive of Indians. The western section of this territory 
is an extensive plain, bordering on the eastern shore of th^ 
great lake Titicaca. The chmate is cold on accoimt of its 
proximity to the Andes, and its productions are principally 
potatoes and barley. The eastern part includes the Entire 
range of the Andes and its declivities, together with those 
ferSe plains which extend towards Moxos and Cochabamba. 
Of this range the highest peaks are those of Ancoma on tlie 
north, and Ilimani on the south, distant about 100 miles from 
each otlicr. The figure of Ilimani is pyrimidal, resembling 
in many points the famoiis peak of Chimborazo ; its top in 
the dry season, is visible at a distance of 150 miles ; in the 
rainy season it is envelope4 in clouds. The appearance of 
this mountain is wonderfully grand, particularly when seen in 
the night time from the city o( La Paz, situated in the valliea 
below, at a distance of thirty miles. 

This territory abounds with the most valuable silver mines, 
and many futile vaUies ; its waters chiefly are enrijMied in 
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Ibe |reai lake Tilieftem which fomw tiie ir60l^rB booAdary «' 
tlus inteBdancy. Tbit bke if iboQt 240 tukea m circtiinfer- 
CQce, its mediaDHindCh is about 30 onles, containing sever- 
al baaotifcl islaiidt, abowftdinf in corn, bariey, and potatoes. 
hM borders are pictures^oe, and covered wilh TiUi^es, and 
cnhhrated ields. It abounds with excellent fish, and on rti 
diores and islands are found great numbers of waterfowl, of 
varions species. 

The waters of the eastern section of t^s intendancy con* 
ttstfirincipallj of the riyer Tipuani, and its I>ranche8. Has 
river pours down from the eastern Andei, l&e a torrent^ and 
ftowing with an impetuous and roaring current, a distance of 
120 nmes, through the narrow defiles of the mountoine in t 
northerly direction to the vafiey of Tipuani, it unites with 
the Challana which rises in the same chain of mountains, and 
assumes the nam6 of Beni ; here it loses its rapidity and ^ows 
with a smooth and even current towards the.coast. The river 
Beni after a course of several hundred jniles, in a north eas- 
terly direction, unites with the river Madeira, and these 
united waters constitute the great soudiem branch of the 
Amazon. * * 

On the banks of the river Tipuani, and its tributary streams, 
gold is found in the greatest abundance. Below Tipuani, the 
country becomes level, and stretches off towards the north and 
east into expanded plains, covered with stately forests, and 
exhibiting gentle undulations of hills, clothed in luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The capital of this intendancy, is the city bf La Paz, situs* 
ted in lat 16 30' south, 180 miles east of the Pacific. It lies 
m a hollow, considerably below the elevation of the plains 
which extend from the eastern Andes to the lake, and is divi* 
ded by the river Cbookeago which is a branch of the river 
Tipuani already mentioned. There are four stone bridges 
across the river ; the streets are rec-tangular'and well paved, 
and the bouses are principally built of stone, of two and three 
stories high, many of them eidiibiting much taste and elegance 
in their structure. In the public square there are some splendid 
edifices ; in the centre, stands a fountain of water, constructed 
of transparent alabaster. There are four convents, three nun- 
Series, five parochial churches, a college aikl an alms-house, 
where the poor are entertained. 

The ci^ stands at the base of the peakef IMmani, which 
overlooks it, and whose snowy sumaiitand verdant sides ex- 
hibit a splendid view. The |»lains which surround the city 
•re elei^if in pm-petual verdure, are very fertile, supplyii^ ii 
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:^tb' iU kinds of vegetd)les. The markets in Ls Pkz are 
coi^ere*d the best in Upper Peru, and are well supplied with 
fresh fish b<Hh from the Idee and the ocean ; fruits are plenty at 
all seasons of the vear ; wines a^d brandies are obtained in 
abundance from we Pacific coast ; sugar from Cuzco, aiid 
~^heat from Cochabamba. There is a great scarcity of fuel, 
and that ^ch is used is charcoal. The population of the 
city is 40,000. 

The intendancy of Sktnta Cruz or Puno, is well watered 
by the Rio Grande and other head waters of the Mamore, 
a branch of the Amazon. Its population is 100,000, and it is 
divided into two departments, ]^isque and Santa Cruz, from 
which Ifie intendancy takes its name. The department of 
Misque is comprised in its western section, enjoying a warm 
climate. The chief town which is of the same name, stands 
in a fine valler, of twenty-four miles in circumference, with a 
population of*^ 12jDpo. This is an extremely fertile province, 
producing in great abundance, corn, sugar, grapes, bees-waXt 
and honey. 

The prdvia<^e of Santa Cruz is situated east of Misque. 
The chi^f town is of the same name, and is the capital of the 
intendancy, 'Situated in lat. 17 ^ 49' south, at the foot of a smaH 
range of mountains. The productions of this province, are 
the same as those of Misque, but cultivation is more negle<:« 
ted ; there are no mines in the district 

Moxos and ChiquitosKre intendancies of great extent of ter« 
ritory, but small populatioa Moxos, extends from north to 
south 360 miles, and nearly the same distance east and west 
It is watered by thr^e rivers, Beni, Mamore, and Santa Cruz, 
which, rising in the eastern Andes, fiow into the Amazoa 

Chiquitos lies south-east of Moxos, east of Santa Cruz, and 
west of the river Paraguay, and is a country of great extent, 
but thinly settled. The territory of Moxos and Chiquitos ex^ 
tend from lat 14^^ 20** south, embracing an extensive and 
fertile tract of counff y mostly in a state of n^^ture, and with- 
out cultivation, but possessing immense natural resources, and 
capable of sustaining a vast population in affluence. The cli- 
mate of these intendancies is like the East Indies, with half 
yearly alternations of rainy and dry seasons, and the produc- 
tions are similar ; cinnamon is produced in abundance.^ The 
forests are full of balsamic, resmous, odoriferous trees. Here 
are found Peruvian bark, vainilla, ginger, gum copal, and all 
sorts of resins and healing balsams. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fish ; honey is also collected in great quantities in 

Vol. II. ♦ 14 
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IbelbNstB. Tbetffii worm abomidfi, and tbe mulberry opae 
wUcfa H feeds, is a comnon tree of Uie country. 

l^e couotnes of Upper and Low^ Peru, possessing a sia- 
ilar popolatimi, interests and habits ; and bordering upon eack 
other wiH in all probability, return t9 their primitive pofitical 
situation, and become united into one stato. 

Should they be able to maintain their independence, ssd 
adopt a liberal republican system of government, they msf 
hereafter become a great and powerful nation, possessing ad- 
vantages superior to most other naticms, as to climate ai^ local 
situation, with the most inexhaustible agricultural and minenl 
resources, with every facility for a rich aJU extensive com- 
merce with the rest of the world. The free navigation <^ the 
Amazon to the centre of Peru, and to the foot of the easten 
Andes, will follow as a necesss^ consequence of the inde- 
pendence of the country. T|ie territory between the eastera 
and western range of the Andes, is generally windy and cold, 
although some temperate and fruitful valKes intervene. This 
tract is called La Sierra, and is rich in metallic wealth. There 
are frequent storms of rain, hail, and snow on the mountains — 
often attended with tremendous thunder The year is divided 
Into only two seasons — the wet and dry ; the former com- 
mencing in November, and continuing until April ; and the 
latter, the remainder of the year, daring which there is no 
rain. This is the vdnter of the climate, there being firequent 
frosts of considerable severity. The coldest weather occurs 
in May and June, and resembles the months of October and 
November in the northern states of North America, bat fires 
are never lighted to warm apartments. . The same Jdnd of 
dress is worn the year round, and cattle are never housed. — 
The lofty regions are destitute of trees, the table lands only 
exhibit a stinted shrubbery, and a species of wire grass or rush, 
which grows where nothing else will v^etate, upon which 
the Vicunas and Gnanacos feed. In th^vallies and ravines 
of this tract of country, the climate is temperate and the soil 
fertile, and they are profusely watered by the torrents "wiiich' 
roll down the mountains, and are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of luxuriant crops. 

On the eastern sides of the eastern range, the climate is 
nniformly warm ; the sfeasons are divided in the same manner 
as in the fopmer tract. There are here no frosts or snow, and 
aU the varieties of the climate consist in the graduations of 
heat, and in humidity and dryness. On the west of the west- 
ern range, or the territory of the coast, it never rains ; the 
moisture of the earth is supplied from the torrents which de- 
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scend from the mountains, and from dews. There is some 
<ihilly weather, hut the extremes of heat and cold are incon- 
siderable ; thunder storms never occur, but earthquakes are 
not uncommon. There are some volcanic mountains in the 
eastern range of the Andes, but their visible fires have long, 
since been extinct. The climate of Peru is highly salubrious. 
On the coast of the Pacific, fever and ague prevails in some 
places, but acute diseases are almost entirely unknown. The 
inhabitants who Uve a temperate life, attain generally an ad- 
vanced age. Peru has been called the country of jold men. 

Among the animals peculiar to Peru, are foilr distinct kinds 
of sheep; the Lkma, the Alpacha, theGuanaco, and the Vi- 
cuna. The Llama and Alpacha are domestic animals ; the 
Lilama is about the size of a stag, of different colours, white, 
brown, and black ; it chews the cud like common sheep ; its 
flesh is excellent food, equal to mutton — the wool long and 
coarse ; it is used as a beast M burden, and can carry a load of 
one hundred twenty-fiv^ pound^, but is slow in motion, having 
a lofty and majestic gait, carrying its head high in the air. It is 
mild and docile. 

The Alpacha is a smaller animal than the Llama ; its colour 
is white, black, and some times' spotted ; its fiesh is not eaten, 
but its wool is very fine and useful. The Guanaco is still 
smaller than the Alpacha ; its colour is usually red, resemblu 
a dried rose in the sun ; its wool is fine and valuable. Tf 
jUiimal is ^ild, and frequents the most rude and inacce^sioll 
parts of the mount^in^, and is extremely fleet, The Vicuna 
is somewhat taller than the common English sheep, but with 
a smaller body ; its colour is brown, with white belly md 
legs. This animal is more vigorous in the elevated region"^ 
the mountains, than in low and temperate situations ; its wool 
is very fine. They are found iii abundance on the high ranges 
of the Andes — are swift in their course, and very timid. They 
are usually seen in droves of many hundreds, ^myp the clifts 
of the mountains. 

The Chinchilla, a Uttle animal about the size of a Cat, pro- 
duces valuable fur, not inferior to the Martin. The most re- 
markable bird of Peru, is the Condor, which is between three 
and four feet in height, and whose wings are at least fourteen 
feet from end to end ; its colour is *dark brown, with a white 
collar rojund its neck. This bird possesses great strength, and 
will run and fly with amazing swiftness. 

Among the peculiar vegetable productions, is Cinchona,' or 
Peruvian bark. This important article in the Materia Medi- 
ca, is found only in Peru, and the adjacent territory of Go# 
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lonbia ; there are seTeral species of this barkr*-the pmle, y^ 
(ow, and red ; the trees from which it is taken, are slender 
and straight, rarely exceeding ten fieet in height, and are about 
the size of a man's leg ; they never occur in clusters, but are 
thinly scattered throughout the forests. The bark is princi- 
pally collected by the Indians. 

The population of Upper Peru amounts to 1,740,000, and 
Upper and Lower Peru together have usually been estimated 
at 3,000,000. This popdaiion is similar to other parts <tf 
Spanish America, consisting of Creoles, European Spaniards, 
Indians, Negroes, Mulattoes, and other mixed races. The 
European Spaniards are not numerous, having greatly dimiih- 
ished in consequence of the revolution. The Creoles con- 
stitute the enlightened portion of the esmmunity, and the most 
efficient and patriotic supporters of liberty and independence. 
The people of colour, which comprise all the mixed races, 
have also been much devoted to the cause of liberty and their 
country. This heretofore degraded class, have generally fill- 
ed the ranks of the army, and made excellent scndiers. The 
negroes and mulattoes are most numerous on the coast of the 
Pacific, and the Indians, Mestizoes, and Cholas in the interior. 
AU Peru is divided into curacies or parishes, which are gov- 
. erned by a ctircUe, a casciquet and an alcade. The first is a 

f' 'tual chief, whose business is to teach the Roman Catho- 
Bligion ; the second is a collector, and the third a judicial 
Br. The church dignitaries consist of bishops and arch- 
bishops, who enjoy immense incomes. The churches and 
other religious institutions are nupierous and wealthy. 

te commerce of Peru, was, originally, during the galleon 
, carried on at Porto Bello, across^ the isthmus. Peru, 
also, participated in the Manilla trade. In' consequence of 
the difficulty of conveying bulky and heavy articles across the 
country, Spain granted to Peru the privilege of cultivating the 
Tine and ohv^ptp make wine and oil — a privilege not enjoyed 
in other parts of Spanish America, except in Chile. But it 
was not allowed to furnish any of the Spanish possessions with 
these articles, which could be supplied from Spain. And for 
this privilege, Peru and Chile were restricted in the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, and some other artides. The foreign com- 
merce of Peru, since 1778, with Europe and the East Indies, 
has-been carried cm around Cape Horn, and by way of Manilla. 
At the present time, the foreign commerce is principally en- 
joyed by Great Britain ; the enterprize, however, of the citi- 
zens of .the United States, has enabled them to come in for a 
shar^. Pef u maintains a coasting trade with Acapulco and 
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San Bias in Mexico ; Oaayaquil and Panama ih Colombia : 
and with Guatamala and Chile. Peru is favourably situate4 
to engage in the whale fishery, but has not participated in it 
whilst the British and our own citizens traverse half the globe 
to pursue this lucrative branch of commerce. 

Lower Peru, which is entirely emancipated from the do- 
minion of Spain, except that the fortress of Callao is stijl 
possessed by the Spaniards, has recently established a gov- 
ernment on the republican plan. It declared its independ- 
ence in 1821, after it was liberated by San Martin, and or- 
ganized a government. This government, however, main- 
tained its authority but a short time after San Martin left 
Peru, and the Spaniards re-established their authority over 
the cdhntry, which continued until the arrival of the liberating 
army under the magnanimous Bolivar, in 1 824. 

After the great victory of Ayacucho, which annihilated the 
Spanish army, and liberated the whole of Lower Peru, Boli- 
var, who had been appointed dictator, convened a congress, 
and resigned, into their hands, his authority. This congress, 
which was installed on the 10th of February, 1825, conferred 
on the liberator the supreme political and military power, until 
the constitutional congress should be installed in the year 
1826. The government, therefore, in Lower Peru, is not yet 
actually established, and Upper Peru was not at the last intelli- 
gence received, redeemed from foreign dominion, and conse- 
quently, no independent government could be organized there. 
Upper and Lower Peru will, probably, become united, and 
form one powerful republic. The Peruvian tetritories are 
the last of the Spanish American dominions redeemed from 
foreign despotism, and this has been effected ty the other in- 
^dependent governments. 

*14 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PjVttUs before the revolution — expedition from Chile Lord 

Ck>chrane appointed to command the nava^ squadron — rSan 
Martin appointed commander in chief — landing at Pisco— 
attack on Callao^-^expedition proceeds to Huara — Hie twrn/tf^ 
advancex towards the capital, which is abandoned by the roy- 

aUsis-^'declaration of independence — congress ctssembles 

San Martin resigns <mJ sails for Chile — congress dissolved — 
Bolivar enters Peru — desertions of the royalists — battles cf 
Junin and Ayacucho-— 'treaty signed — congress installed — 
speech of the president'—his resignation — general Sucre — 
events in Upper Peru — expected meeting of congress — conclu- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding the country of Lower Peru has been the 
last of the -Spanish colonies, which has participated in the 
renovating and salutary influence of the spirit .of independ- 
ence and reform, that has so extensively prevailed in both 
North and South America ; yet this xegion, in the early part 
of its history, produced one of the most distinguished reform- 
ers of the age in which he lived. t>on Jose Antecuaara, a na- 
tive kA the city of Lima, was one of those extraordinary men, 
virho, possessing a nobleness of soul, and bein^ animated, by 
the most exalted sentimeiits, and the purest patriotism, devoted 
himself, enthusiastically, to the cause of liberty and the hap- 
piness of mankind. - 
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Being appointed commissioner to inquire into the abuses of 
the Jesuits of Paraguay, and having found the administration 
profligate and corrupt, he endeavoured to reform it, and estab- 
lish a representative government. But, after an ineffectual 
struggle, he was defeated, arrested, conveyed to Lima, and 
with his companions, imprisoned for nearly five years, and 
was, finally, barbarously executed by the Spanish authorities. 
The spirit of independence that was excited by Antequera, 
was now suppressed by his death, for nearly fifty years ; when, 
in 1780, during the struggle for independence among the 
North American states, it again burst forth in Cuzco. Jose 
Qabriel Tupac Amru, illustrious by his descent from Inca Say- 
ri Tupac, but more illustrious as the first martyr to the eman- 
cipation of Peru, from the degradation and calamities of Span- 
ish colonial despotism, was the valiant leader of this revolu- 
tion. But, hke his predecessor Antequera, he was unsuccess- 
ful, and died like a hero. The manner of his death was re- 
volting to humanity, and characterbtic of the brutality of the 
Spanish colonial tyranny ; his tongue was cut out, and his body 
drawn in quarters by horses, and the mutilated fragments were 
burnt to ashes. His wife and children were, also, murdered 
in the most shocking manner, and an exterminating war was 
waged against his successors, which did not cease until near- 
iy one third of the populaUon of Peru were destroyed by me 
hand of violence. 

Notwithstanding the horrid devastation and massacre of all 
engaged in this patriotic struggle, another patriot devoted to 
the cause of liberty and independence arose in Peru, in 1 805, 
of the name of Ubalde. He was a native of Arica, and was 
the assessor or chief lawyer of the presidency of Cuzco ; an 
enlightened man of acknowledged tsdents and {excellent char- 
acter. Before his project was matured, Ubalde was betrayed, 
and fell a victim to his patriotism, and devotion to the cause 
of his country. He was ^sentenced to death with eight of his 
companions, and more than one hundred others were banish- 
ed from the country. Ubalde was executed at Cuzco, in Au- 
gust, 1805, and died with the serenity of a christian, main* 
taining his principles to the last. While seated on the scaffold, 
he declared that his death would not stop the progress of Ub- 
erty ; that the independence of South America was not far 
distant ; and, although he was going down to the grave, with- 
out the satisfiiction of witnessing that glorious event ; yet his 
mind was consoled with the hope, that his friends who surviv- 
ed him, would one day enrol his name among the martyred 
patriots of his country. 'His lamentable fate drew tears from 
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every eye. Most excellent man, and martyred hero! thy 
prayers have been beared — scarce twenty years have elapsed, 
and the day of retribution has come upon thy murderers— the 
oppressors of tby country. The eagles of liberty have already 
winged their flight to the summits of the Andes, and the cry 
of independence and freedom is heard from the loftiest moan* 
tains, and the deepest recesses of the Tallies ; and the same 
enlivening page, that records the Kberation of thy country, 
shall inscribe thy glorious devotion to the sacr^ cause of fau- 
'aaiitty and justice. 

No further eflfort was made for the emancipation of Lower 
Peru, nntil after the battle of Maypu, which gave liberty to 
Chiler when the gallant general San Martin, perceiving that 
the independence of Chile would be much exposed, while the 
royalists were able to command the wealth and resources of 
Peru, conceived the noble project of liberating that country 
also. He, accordingly, with the aid of the governments <^ 
Chile and Buenos Ayres, made immediate preparations to fit 
out an expedition against that country. A naval armament 
was provided with all possible haste, and lord Cochrane* arri* 
ving in Chile, in November, 1818, was immediately appointed 
to &e command. IVlany English and American officers and 
seamen flocked to his standard, and by great exertions, a for* 
midable squadroti was equipped and sailed in 1819. This 
squadron visited the coast of Peru, and continued to harrass 
the enemy by capturing their ships, and blockading their ports, 
until the army was ready which was not until August, 1820. 
The expedition was reported ready for sailing on the 15th, and 
on the 18th the troops were embarked at Valparaiso. Their 
appearance anddicipline were worthy of any country, and their 
numbers amounted to 4,900 ; 15,000 thousand stand of arms, 
with a proportionate quantity of ammunition and cloathing, 
were shipped for the purpose of organizing a corps of Peruvi- 
ans, who, it was expected, would flock to the revolutionary 
standard, as soon as the expedition landed. 

General San Martin was appointed commander in chief of 
the liberating army of Peru. The fleet under lord Cochrane, 
consisted of the flag ship of fifty guns, one of sixty guns, anoth> 
er of forty, and four smaller vessels ; the transports were twen- 
ty in number 

Before the expedition sailed, a bulletin was published : 

"An expedition, equipped by means of great sacriflces,^ 
at length, ready to proceed, and the army of Chile, united td 
that of the Andes, is now called upon to redeem the land in 
which slavery has long existed, and from whence the latest 
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efforts have been made to oppress the whole continent Hap- 
py be. this day on which the recprd of the movement^nd the 
actions of the expedition commences. ^ 

•• The object of this enterprize is to decide, whether w net 
the time is arrived, when the influence of South America, upon 
the rest of the world, shall be commensurate with its extent, 
its riches, and its situation.** 

, The expedition sailed from the port of Valparaiso in Cliile 
on the 20th of August, 1 820, and reached Pisco, which is sit- 
uate^about lOOmUes south of Lima, on the 7th of September, 
and by the 1.1th the whole army was disembarked. The 
Spanish tfoops stationed in the neighbourhood had previously 
retired to Lima, where the viceroy resolved to ct)llect his whole 
army. The h berating army at first encountered no resist- 
ance, and on the 26th of September, an armistice for eight 
days was concluded, at the request of the viceroy, and commis- 
sioners from both parties held a confere|ice. On the 4th of 
. October, the armistice terminated without any successful 
result to the negociation which had been attempted, and on 
the 26th the expedition moved northward to Ancon. Lord 
Cochrane, with part of the squadron, anchored in the outer 
roads of Callao, the sea port of Lima. The inner harbour is 
extensively and .very strongly fortified, and is called the castle 
of Callao. Under the protection of the batteries, lay three 
Spanish armed vessels of war, a forty gun frigate and 
two sloops of war, guarded by fourteen gunboats. On the 
night of the 6th of November, lord Cochrane, with 240 volun- 
teers in fourteen boats, attempted the daring enterprize of 
cutting out the Spanish frigate, and succeeded in the most gal- 
lant manner, with the loss of only forty-one killed and wounded 
The Spanish loss was 120 men. This success annihilated the 
Spanish naval power on the Pacific. <> 

The joy occasioned by this splendid naval exploit was in- 
creased by Col. Arenales, who had been sent from Pisco with 
1000 men, with orders to proceed by a cricuitou^ rout around 
Lima, until he rejoined the army ; and on his match he attack- 
ed and defeated a detachment of the royal army sent from 
Lima to oppose him ; the general was taken prisoner. Many 
districts declared in favour of the liberating army, and the rev- 
olutionary cause became so popular, that on the 3d of Decem- 
ber a whole regiment of the royalists, with their colonel at their 
head, deserted from the Spanish service and joined the Uber^ 
ating army. 

After a short stay at*A.ncon, San Martain proceeded to Hu- 
ara, a strong position near the port of Huacho, about seventy- 
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five miles north of Lima. Here the army remaiited for mx 
months, ^ngaged in recruiting ; in dissemiaatiBg the spirit of 
incU'penaence, and cutting off the resources of the roy^sts in 
Lima. After another unavailing armistice, the liberattng ar- 
my hegan to advance towards the capital on the 5th of July, 
1821 , when the viceroy, alarmed for its security, issued a proc- 
lamation, announcing his intention of ahand<HiiBg the city, and 
pointing o«t Callao as an asylum for those who felt ioaeesan 
in the capital This was a signal for an immediate ffigfat, 
the consternation was excessive thrmighout the city ; the Yoad 
to Callao was crowded with fugitives, carrying their isost va^ 
uable effects. The women were seen flying in all directions 
towards the convents and the narrow streets were literally 
choked up with loaded waggons, mules and mounted horsemen; 
the confusion continued all night, and until day-break. The 
viceroy marched out with his troops, not leaving a single sen- 
tinel over tlie powder magazine, having previously nominated 
the Marquis Montemire as governour of the city, who imme- 
diately called a mee(i<ig of the inhabitants, and tl^ cabildo, or 
town council, which resolved to invite San Martin to enter the 
capital. The answer of San Martin was full of magnanimity, 
and immediately ins))ired the greatest confidence among the 
inhabitants. He told them that he did not desire to enter the 
capital as a conqueror, but as their liberator ; and added, as a 
proof of his sincerity, that the governour might command a 
portion of his troops, for the security of the persons and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants. I'he people who had deserted the 
city, now returned to their dwellings, and order was restored ; 
and San Martin, who a few days before was considered an en- 
emy, was now hailed as a benefactor. On the 12th of July, 
he made his entry into the capital, without ostentation or cer- 
emony, and in a manaer worthy of a republican generaL He 
was accompanied by a single aid-de-caipp only, but received 
with tho greatest enthusiasm by most of the inhabitants ; and 
all classes were anxious to behold the man who had perform- 
ed such distinguished services for their country : he was kind, 
courteous, and affable to all. The females caught the enthu- 
siasm of the man, and vied with each other in paying their res- 
pects to their hberator. To every one he had something kind 
and appropriate to say, occasioning an agreeable surprise to 
the person he addressed. San Martin now commenced the 
difficult task of reforming the abuses of the colonial govern- 
ment, and published an address to the Peruvians, containing 
sound and judicious sentiments, which justly entitles it to 
preservation. 
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On the 28th of July, 1821, the independence of Peru was 
solemnly proclaimed. The troops were drawn up in the great, 
square, in the centre of which was erected a lofty stage, from 
which San Martin, accompanied by the governor and some of 
the principal inhabitants, displaying for the first time the inde- 
pendent flag proclaiming that Peru was/r^e and independent ^ . 
by the general wish of the people, and tl^ justice of her 
cause : Then waving the flag, San Martin exclaimed, Viva La 
Patria! Vive La Liberia I Vive la Independence! which 
was reiterated by the multitude in the square, while the bells 
rung a joyous peal, and cannon were <lischarged amidst the 
universal acclamations of the people. On the 3d of August, • 
San Martin took upon himself the title of protector of Peru, 
and issued a proclamation. 

It concluded by declaring, that the supreme political author- 
ity and military command were united in him, under the title 
of protector ; and that Juan Garcia del Rial was named secre- 
tary of state, and by specifying the other appointments ulideir 
his new government. He also addressed a proclamation to 
the Spaniards, bearing date the 4th of August, in which he 
says tliat he has respected their persons and property, agreea- 
bly to his promise, but notwithstanding which, they murmur in 
secret, and maliciously propagate suspicions of his intentions. 
He assures those who remain peaceable, swear to the inde- 
pendence of the country, and respect the new government, of 
being protected in their persons and estates ; oners to such as 
do not confide in his word, the privilege of passports, within a 
given time, to leave the co\|niry with all thei^ effects, and de- 
clares that those who remain and profess to submit to the gov- 
ernment, but are plotting against it, shall feel the full rigour 
of the law, and be deprived of their possessions. 

San Martin now proceeded steadily in* recruiting and disci- 
phning his army, in reforming the local abases in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and in preparing and organising a provisional 
government, until the permanent constitution of the state 
could be established. When absent, he appointed the marquis 
of Torre Tagle as supreme delegate, to exercise the functions 
of government. 

On the 10th of September, the Spanish army returned from 
the interior, and marching past Lima, entered Callao. As it 
passed the capital, San Martin drew up his army, but did not 
attack the enemy, wisely foreseeing that an increase of the 
garrison of Callao would diminish their provisions, and hasten 
the surrender of the fortress. The Spanish army, after a short 
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aUy, retired* c^nymgoS the treafsres depoailed ifi the castk, 
wlttch shortly af^er sorrendered to the independ^uits. 

The liberating army ziow remained inactive until the ^oUow- 
ing May, when a detachment was sent againrt the Spaniards, 
w&ch proved unsaccessfui In July, 1822, San Martin left 
Lima for Xfoayaqoil, where he had an interview with Bolivar, 
the liberator oL Colombia, and, during his absence, the people 
of Lima, irriURd against the minister, Monteagado, forc^y 
deposed, imprisoned, and afterwards banished him to Panama. 
In August, San Martin returned with, a re-enforcement of 
Colombian tro<^. 

On the 20th of September, 1822, the sovereign constitu- 
tional congress of the federal provinces of Pern, was asem- 
hled, and the patriotic and popi^ chief, was happy to diveat 
himself of the dictatorship, and gladly resigned into their 
hands, the supreme authority, which he had exercised for moft 
than a year. The congress duly appreciating his magnanimitj 
and patriotic services, elected lum, by an unanimous vote, gen- 
eral and coounander in chief of the armies of Peru ; hot he 
declined the appointment, only accepting the Htle, as a mark oS 
the approbation and confidence of the Peruvians, declaring 
that in his opinion, his presence in Peru in command of the 
army, was inconsistent with the authority of the Congress, 

" I have," says this illustrious patriot, ".fulfilled the sacred 
promise which 1 made to Peru . I have witnessed ^he assembly 
of its representatives. The enemy's force threatens the inde- 
pendence of no place that wishes to be free, and possesses the 
means of being so. A numero^ {trmy under the direction of 
warlike chiefs, is ready to march m a few days to put an end to 
the war. Nothing is left for me to do, but to offer you my sin- 
cerest thanks, and to promise, that if the liberties of the Pe- 
ruvians shall ever be attacked, I shall claim the honour of ac* 
companying them, to defend ^eir freedom like a citizen." 

The congress expressed much regret at his declaration, and 
entreated him to take the actual command of their armies ; 
but their appeal had no effect on the conduct of San Martin, 
whose resolution was formed on mature consideration. He 
had accomplished the object of his mission ; he had emanci- 
pated the country, which he had visited for that purpose, and 
not to become its ruler. On retiring from a country which he 
had redeemed from slavery, and given a new creation, he pub- 
lished a proclamation, in which he says that he is repaid for 
ten years of his life spent in .revolution and war : " I hold in 
my hand the standard which Pizarro brought over to enslave 
the empire of the Incas." 
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" My promises to the countries in which I made war are 
fulfilled — I give them independence, and leave them the choice 
of their government. 

San Martin proceeded to Callao, and immediately sailed for 
Chile. 

The congress now left to themselves, appointed a supreme 
junta of three enlightened men to whom they confided the ex- 
ecutive power. 

la November, 1822, an expedition sailed from Lima, for the 
southern coast, but in January, 1 823, shortly after landing, the 
army was defeated and dispersed. This disaster was followed 
by a general discontent among the people, and in February, the 
sittings of the congress were suspended by Rivaaguero the 
president, who shortly after dissolved them in a most uncon- 
stitutional manner, and every thing was in confusion! Avail- 
ing themselves of these disorders, in June, 1 823, the Spanish 
army under general Canterac, re-entered Lima, having driven 
the patriots into Callao. They remained in the capil^ about 
a fortnight, levying contributions on the defenceless inhabi- 
tants. This was a short and sad termination of a struggle 
which had been so successful under the direction of an abl6 
leader. Whilst the cause of the revolution was thus prostra- 
ted in Peru, general Bolivar wasiiringing the war to a close in 
Colombia. Foreseeing that if the dfairs of Peru were not 
placed in a better condition, royal authority would shortly be 
established in thai country, and the independence of Colombia 
would be endangered, and being invited by the Peruvians, he 
resolved to proceed to that country; which he did, at the 
h^ad of a considerable force, and was most cordially received 
at Lima, and appointed dictator until the Spaniards should be 
expelled or subdued. On his approach, the royalists retired 
into the interior. 

The liberator, in addition to a formidable enemy, that pos« 
sessed the whole of Upper, and most of the interior of how-. 
er Peru, soon found himself surrounded with difficulties, in 
the dissentions among the patriots, which threatened the en- 
tire destruction of the revolutionary cause. Rivaaguero, thf 
late president of the congress, collected.a force to oppose the 
congress and general Bolivar. This insurrection, however, 
was soon suppressed, and the principal instigators were made 
prisoners and exiled ; but the disasters of the army, and the 
conflicts of the parties, soon obliged the congress to confer on 
general Bolivar, the supreme power as dictator, to preserve 
Uie republic from ruin; notwithstanding, however, general 
Vol. II. 15 
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Bolif ar found it necessary to return to Truxillo for safety, until 
the arrival of his re-enforcements from Colombia. 

In the month of February, 1824, the royalists under gener- 
tl Canterac, took possession of the city of Lima without op- 
position, and about the same time, of the important fortress d 
Callao^ by means of a defection of the troops from Buenos 
Ayres, forming part of the garrison. The state of afifairs in 
Peru was now critical and alarming. The factious exerted 
themselves to prejudice the people against Bolivar, and charg- 
ed him with entertaining ambitious designs, which induct 
him to address a proclamation to the people, dated at Trusillo, 
the 11th of March. 1824. 

Great exertions were made by the liberator to forward his 
re-enforcements from Colombia, and to organize a force for the 
ensuing campaign, sufficient to liberate the whole of Pern, 
from the power of the royalists ; it was also necessary to ac- 

Suire a naval superiority, in order to conduct the operations of 
le war in the most efficient manner. Such additions were 
therefore made, to the naval force, as to enable the patriots, not 
only to blockade the port of Callao, but to destroy a number 
of vessels in that harbour. 

The army being at length completely organized, commen- 
ced its operations in the month of June, 1824, and crossing 
the Andes, routed the vanguard of the enemy, consisting of 
3,600 men, with great loss. In addition to the other advauta- 
ges of this victory, it was productive of an accession to the 
forces of the patriots, of five hundred of the enemy's infantry, 
and one hundred of his cavalry, who deserted the royal stasd- 
ard, went over to the patriots, and fought bravely against the 
Spaniards. 

The beginning of August, 1824, the hberating army was at 
Conocancna, and the royalists having approached near it, for 
the purpose of reconnoitering, Bolivar marched with his 
whole force, with the determination of brmging the enemy (o 
a general action. Alarmed by this movement, the royalists 
re-traced their steps by forced marches, and succeeded in 
passing the point on the road to Juuja, where Bolivar had in- 
tended to have taken a position, with the view to bring them 
to an engagement, several hours before the Independants ar- 
rived. Perceiving that the enemy continued to retreat in the 
most precipitate manner, Bolivar, unwilling that they should 
escape, and seeing it impossible to engage them with his 
whole force, placed himself at the head of his cavalry, al- 
though greatly inferior in point of numbers, to- that of the 
enemy, and pursued at full speed. The patriots came up with 
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the enemy on ihe plains of Junin, and took a position near 
them, hoping that the inferiority of their numbers would in- 
duce the royaUsts to engage them. The event answered 
their expectations ; for relying on his superior numbers, the 
enemy made a furious charge on the patriot cavalry, which 
sustained the shock with great firmness. The conflict was 
sharp, and in the successive charges, each party, at times, 
seemed to have the advantage ; but at length the royalists 
'were thrown into confusion, beaten, and compelled to fall 
back on their infantry for safety, which had continued its retreat 
towards Jauja, and was many miles from the scene of action 
when the battle was decided. The enemy sustained a severe 
loss ; two hundred and thirty-five lay dead on the field, among 
whom were ten chiefe and officers ; many were wounded and 
dispersed, and eighty made prisoners, besides which, three 
hundred horses were taken, with all their equipments, and 
immense spoil. The loss of the patriots was sixty killed and 
wounded. This action took place on the 6th of August. — 
This brilliant success, almost annihilating the enemy's cavalry, 
on which they principally relied^ at the commencement of the 
campaign, and had a very formidable influence on the army 
and the people of Peru. 

Two days after this victory, the repuhlicans followed in 
pursuit of the enemy towards the valley of Jauja. From the 
battle of Junin, no important action occurred until the 9th of 
December. After much skilful rmanoeuvering on both sides, 
general Sucre, commanding the hberating army, consisting of 
the united forces of Colombia and Peru, took a position at 
Ayacuchp early in December, near the enemy, who was post- 
ed on a height. On the 8th of the month, some skirmishes 
took place ; and on the following day, the enemy attacked the 
liberating army ; his right was commanded by general Valdez, 
composed of four battalions and two squadrons of huzzars, 
with four field pieces ; his centre by general Monet, consist- 
ing of five battalions ; and general Villalobos commanded the 
left, composed of four battaHons, with seven pieces of artil- 
lery. The remainder of the enemy's cavalry formed a re- 
serve in the rear. General Cordova commanded the right of 
the liberating army, with the second division of Colombia, 
consisting of the battalions of Bogota and the voltigeurs of 
Pinchinco and Caraccas ; general Llamar commanded the 
left, composed of the battalions of Peru, and three legions of 
Colombians, and the division of general Lara formed the re- 
serve. According to the official returns, there were 9,310 of 
the Spanish army, commanded by Canterac, the viceroy, in 
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penon ; and only 6,780 of th« liberating army, headed by tbe 
intrepid general Sucre. But although the two armies were 
unequal in numbers, they were both ardent to engage, and 
both confident of victory. The Colombian division marched 
with iupporied armst in the moet intrepid manner, and 
took their station near the Spanish Une, and opened a fire 
with such coolness and destructive efiect, that the enemy soon 
began to give way ; and in spite of all their efforts to main- 
tain their ground, they were driven back and thrown into 
confusion. The division of Peru on the left, experienced a 
more vigourous resistance, aiid was re-enforced by general 
Lara with two battalions of the reserve, consisting of the Co- 
lombian guards. This enabled the left, as well as the right, 
to gain ground on the enemy ; and in a few moments, nothing 
coidd resist the impetuosity of the troops of the united army. 
The second squadron of huzzars of Junin, made a brillaint 
charge on the enemy's cavalry posted on the right of general 
Valdez, and repulsed them ; the Colombian grenadiers ahght- 
ed and charged the Spanish infantry on foot, and the regiment 
of huzzars of Colombia, charged with their lances the grena- 
diers of the viceroy's guard, and put them to the rout The 
ardour and impetuosity of the republican troops soon decided 
the battle, which was short, but terrible. The slaughter was 
immense for the numbers engaged. The enemy had 2,600 
men killed and wounded on the field of action, including the 
viceroy wounded, and six generals killed. The united army 
sustained a loss of eight hundred and twenty-three killed and 
wounded, of which there were one general, eight oflScers, and 
three hundred men killed, and six generals, thirty-four ofilcers, 
and four hundred eighty men wounded. What remained d* 
the Spanish army, capitulated, and a treaty was signed on the 
field of battle, between th^ viceroy Canterac and general 
Sucre, whereby all the royal troops in Peru, all military posts^ 
all royal artillery and magazines, and the whole of Peru occu- 
pied by the Spanish, were surrendered to the patriots as tlie 
trophies of the glorious victory of Ayacucho. 

This is one of the most distinguished victories which the 
annals of the South American revolution afford, whether con- 
sidered with reference to the brilliancy of the achievment, 
its decisive character, or its important consequences. It an- 
nihilated the Spanish power, and liberated all of Lower Peru. 

The liberator addressed a proclamation to the Peruvians, 
and another to the army of Colombia. In the former, he says, 
that '* the army has fulfilled the promise he made to them in 
its name, of emancipating Peru;" and adds, that the time has 
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1li6w Arrived that iie must, also, fulfil the promise he had made 
to them, of divesting himself of the dictatorship the moment 
victory declared their freedom, and sealed their destiny." 

General Rodel, who commanded -the castle of Callao, re- 
fused to comply with the terms of capitulation, entered into 
by his superior officer and governor, Canterac ; in conse- 
quence of which, that fortress was immediately invested by 
the Colombian troops^ and rigourously blockaded by a naval 
force, part of the navy of Chile being placed under the ox- 
ders of BohVar by the government of that country for that 
purpose. 

On the 10th of December, the Peruvian congress was in- 
stalled, on which occasion the liberator transmitted to them an 
interesting message, containing a resign&tion of his authority. 
He speaks of the internal disorders of the country — the 
exertions he had made to remedy them, and of their relations 
with the other independent governments. " Colombia," he 
observes, their ally and confederate, had employed her army, 
her navy, and her treasure » in fighting the common enemy, 
making the cause her own ; which ought to convince the con- 
gress of the infinite value that she attaches to a close confed- 
eration of all the new states The governments of Mexico, 
Guatamala, and Buenos Ayres, had offered their services; 
but our rapid successes had rendered their assistance unne-^ 
cessary." The agent of Colombia had been accredited, and 
the consuls of Great Britain, the United States, and of Co- 
lombia, had presented themselves in the capital, to exercise 
their functions. He speaks, with confidence, of the probabil- 
ity of England and France recognizing the independence of 
Peru on being informed of its complete liberation, and the 
entire extinction of the Spanish power. 

The constituent congress passed a decree, by which they 
conferred, on general Bolivar, the supreme, political, and mil- 
itary command of the republic, until the installation of the 
congress prescribed by the constitution, to take place in 1826. 
They voted him one million of dollars for his eminent services, 
which he magnanimously declined accepting. They also or- 
dered, that an equestrian statue of the liberator should be 
erected in the constitutional square of Lima, and a medal 
struck, with a bust of the hero on one side, and on the other 
this inscription : — '* To our Liberator, Simon Bolivar." 
These proceedings of the congress were communicated to the 
illustrious Bolivar, by its president, whose answer contains 
the most noble and patriotic sentiments. 
After the Hberation of theinteriorjprovinces of Lower Peru* 
lb* 
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general Sucre proceeded to Upper Peru, where general Oh- ' 
seta still held out against the patriots, a&d refused to agree 4e 
the terms of capitulation ; hut his force was soon dispersed, 
by the invincible army under the brave Sucre. General OH- 
Beta is said to have been killed in some of the engagements 
that took place on this occasion; but other accounts represest 
him as having gone over to the patriots, and joined the Jiberat- 
ting army. The last intelligence from this quarter, represent 
the liberating army, under general Sucre, to have possesaoa 
of all the provinces of Upper Peru, with the exception of 
Chiquitos, which has, recently, been invaded and possessed 
by a division of the Brazilian^ army. 

These troops are from the interior province of - Matogrosso 
in Brazil ; and according to the official note of the Bra^an 
commander, dated the 26th of April, 1825, he took possession 
of the province, in pursuance of a capitulation which had been 
concluded between the chief of Matogrosso, and the governor 
Chiquitos. He says that the proyinqe had been^delivered qi 
to the government of his Brazillian majesty, and incorporated 
by the unanimous acclamations of the people, with the ^and 
empire of Brazil. This note, addressed to general Sucre, 
was answered by him on the 11th of May, in a spirited man- 
ner. He says that Ramos, the commandant and governs of 
Chiquitos, had no powers for a negotiation with the authorities 
of Brazil, or any foreign power ; and that his delivering up 
the province of Chiquitos was an act of treason ; and that the 
Brazihan general committed an aggression Ja occupjing it 
Sucre tells him that his government desires peace and friend- 
ship with^all the American states, but fears war from no gov- 
ernment ; and informs the Brazilian general, that be has or- 
dered the commandant general of Santa Cruz to march 
against him, unless he immediately evacuates the province, 
and not only to expel hjm from Peru, but to penetrate into 
the territory which had declared itself their enemy, and to 
avenge the outrage it had committed. 

This unprincipled and perfidious invasion of Peru, by an 
army of Brazil, excited great indignation at Buenos Ayres, as 
well as in Lower Peru. General Arenales^ commanding an 
army of Buenos Ayres, had arrived according to the last 
accounts, at Chuquisaca, and was received with joy, by the 
inhabitants, as was also general Sucre. The Uberator, who 
had been to Cuzco, had not arrived the last of May, but was 
expected, and general Sucre had gone out to receive him. 
By the last intelligence, it was represented, that preparations 
were making in Upper Peru for a meeting of a congress of 
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cleputies of four ^Mrovinces, at Chuquisaca, or La Plata. Four 
deputies to the congress were appointed for the province of 
Charcas. The object of this congress was, to decide wheth- 
er the four provinces of Upper Peru should declare them- 
selvs independent, unite with the republic of Lower Peru, or 
be annexed to the territory of the United Provinces of Rio de 
La Plata, or Buenos Ayres. The liberating army from Lower 
Peru, and also that of Buenos Ayres, are to be removed, so 
that the congress may be left entirely free in their delibera- 
tions. There can be little doubt about the determination of 
this important question. Should the two Perus become uni- 
ted into one state, under a free and. enlightened government, 
the Peruvian republic will form an interesting and wealthy 
portion of America, and enjoying independence and peace, 
can hardly fail of speedily becoming a populous, flourishing, 
and powerful nation 
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CHAPTER X. 

£xtefU and boundariei — description of the country — the pam^ 

pas-'^^'Vers, bays and harbours — -productions and commerce — 

dvil divisions — population and principal towns — govem- 

mentf army, navy, and finances — character of the people — 

amusements — the herdsmen of the plains. 

The republic of the United Provinces of South America, • 
«r Rio de la Plata, extends from the northern boundary of Par- 
aguay in about lat. 23^ north, to St Georges bay, in lat 45^ 
tK>uth, comprehending SS'' of latitude, or 1529 miles from 
north to south. On its northern boundary from the Brazilian 
territory to the Andes, it is nearly 900 miles ; but on its south- 
em boundary it is not m<Mre than 300 across the continent, 
from St Georges* bay to the gulf of Guaytecas, and leas than 
200 miles to the Andes. These limits do not include Upper 
Peru, which was attached to the vice royalty of Buenos Ayres, 
in 1778. The present boundaries of the republic are north 
on Upper Pern and Brazil, west on the Andes or Chile, and 
according to Pazos* map, partly on the Gulf of Guaytecas; 
south on Patagonia, east on Brazil and the Atlantic ocean. 

Tiie tenritofy iiMshided within the above menldoned limits, is 
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wiostly comprised within the great valley of the La Plata and 
its branches, one of the most extraordinary vallies on earth ; 
both with respect to its magnitude, and its peculiar soil and 
surface. The region which is watered hy the vast river La 
Plata and its branches, rises towards the west into lofty moun* 
tains, whose bases extend into immense plains which termin- 
ate on the La Plata and the Atlantic ocean. The eastern 
boundaries of this valley, are mountainous ridges, not far from 
the coast of Brazil, whence the eastern branches of the La 
Pla.ta have their sources. Perhaps there is no country in the 
world, that presents so level a surface, as the republic of the 
United Provinces of South America, with the exception of the 
elevated tracts at the head branches of the rivers, near the 
extreme boundaries of the great valley. The country vvest 
and south of the La Plata is one wide extended plain, emlM-a- 
cing all the variety from the richest alluvial to the high, brok- 
en, sterile plain ; most of this vast level tract is destitute of 
timber except near the borders of the rivers. The lower sec- 
tion of this interminable plain, extending from the northern 
part of the province of Cordova south, on the borders of the 
river La Plata and the Atlantic, far into Patagonia, and from 
the river and the coast into the interior to the highlands, at the 
foot of the Andes, is usually called the Pampas, and extends 
nearly 1600 miles from north to south, with a breadth of 
nearly five hundred miles in many places. Over all this im- 
mense space, there is scarcely a tree or shrub, or a single 
* perennial plant to be seen. There are neither hills nor emi- 
nences and the undulations are so gentle, as only tob e perceiv- 
ed by taking a long view over its surface. The keen winds 
called Pamperos sweep over this unsheltered plain without 
' the least obstruction. 

The surface of the earth, appears to be a soft, black, rich 
soil, without stone, gravel, or sand. On the banks of some of 
the rivers and in some other places, reddish clay appears on 
the surface. 

Many of the rivers intersecting the Pampas, are brackish, 
and salt lakes abound. Near the La Plata, and other consid- 
erable streams, there are a few trees and some shrubbery, but 
most of the lesser streams creep through the plains like crook- 
ed ditches, without their courses being marked either by trees, 
shrubs, or vallies. The whole of the pampas, is rich pasture, 
and exceedingly productive in grass ; a species of thistle also 
iabounds, which grows from two to seven feet high. 
The only tree that seems to flourish is the £mbudo, or pe- * 
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renaial Poke, the tronkof which is ^, mere watery pulp, and k 
useless for fuel 

The peach tree thrives when cokivated, as doed also tk 
olive and fig tree ; and the soil produces good wheat, barley 
and Indian com, hut the crops sometimes faiL 

The pampas is chiefly useful for pasturage ; on its imq^ense 
surface are fed innumerable herds of horned cattle, horses and 
sheep ; deer, ostriches, and wild dogs, also aboiind. Thou- 
sands of these animals may often be seen at one view. 

The more elevated plains to the north and west of the Pam- 
pas, are likewise generally destitute of timber, except on their 
water courses , but have a soil more dry and sandy. The rir- 
ers here are more numerous and the country is copiously sap- 
plied vnth pure water. This region is also w^l adapted to 
pasturage, particularly to the rearing of horses, mules and 
sheep; and many districts are suitable for cultivation, and 
produce grain and fruit, of which" they yield great abundance. 
The country east of the La Plata, has genersdly a waving, or 
an undulated surface, every where abundantly irrigated with 
never-failing springs and streams of the purest water. Tim 
tract is generally found clothed with stately forests, with the 
exception of some of the lower districts on the La Plata, and 
has a rich and fertile soil producing in great abundance, all the 
varied productions of temperate and tropical regions. 

Woutrs. — ^The great river La Plata imbodies most of the in- 
terior waters of the United Provinces. The principal head 
water of the river La Plata, is the Paraguay, which rises in 
lat. 13*> south, in Brazil, and after a southerly course of 1260 
miles, receiving numerous branches and passing through the 
great lake or morass of the Xaraes, it assumes the name of 
La Plata, at its junction vnth the river Parana, about 750 
miles from the mouth of the La Plata. The rivers Paraguay 
and La Plata are navigable for such sea vessels, as can cross 
the three fathom bank, in the La Plata, below Buenos Ayres, 
to the city of Assumption, nine hundred and seventy-seven 
miles from the sea ; and they are said to be boatable for 1 500 
miles into the interior. The great eastern branches of the 
La Plata, are the Parana and Uruguay. The river Parana is 
formed by two branches, the Rio Grande, which has a course 
of 400 miles, and the Iva, which has a course of 360 miles ; 
these united streams assuming the name of Parana, after a 
course of about 900 miles in a southerly direction, unite with 
the Paraguay as has been already mentioned. The Parana, is 
said to be navigable about 500 miles. The Uruguay has its 
j^ourcein Brazil and runs in a south easterly direction about 
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900 miles, and unites with the La Plata, above Buenos Ayres. 
The Uruguay, reoeiy^s a large branch called the Negro, which 
has a course of 340 miles. The principal western branches 
of the La Plata and Paraguay, are the Pilcomayo, which rises 
in Upper Peru, and runs a south easterly course, of more than 
iOOd miles, emptying into the Paraguay by two mouths, more 
than iifty miles apart, forty miles below the city of Assump^ 
tion. The head waters of this river, have already been de- 
scribed in the article on Upper Peru. 

The navigation of the Pilcomayo it is supposed might be 
extended into the heart of Upper Peru. 

The Rio Grande is formed by two branches, the Bermejio 
and Jujuy ; the first receives the waters of the vallies of Ta» 
rija ; the whole course of this stream and its branches, is 
more than 800 miles in ^south-easterly direction, and it is said 
to be navigable 700 miles. It discharges its waters into the 
Paraguay, fifty miles above the mouth of the Parana. 

The river Salado which unites with the Paraguay at Santa 
Fe, is formed by the Rio Del Passage and the Rio Tala, and 
has a course of 800 miles in a south eastern directioili. 

There are two rivers by the name of Saladillo ] tlie upper 
Saladillo empties into the La Plata below the Salado r the 
lower Saladillo unites with the La Plata, about fifty miles 
above cape St. Anthony. 

There are several rivers that discharge their waters into the 
Atlantic below the river La Plata, among which are the Colo- 
rado of the south, and the Cameron es ; and others that are 
discharged into St. Matthias Bay. In the interior, is the river 
Dulce, and some others, which are lost in salt lakes near Cor- 
dova. 

Although the united provinces, claim an extent of coast of 
more than eleven degrees of latitude, containing, besides the 
great * y of La Plata, the bays of St. Matthias, and St. 
George, yet there are no considerable ports but those on the 
La Plata, 

Productions and Commerce. — Enjoying every variety of cli- 
mate of the temperate and tropical regions, and blest with ex- 
tensive tracts of fertile soil, the republic of the United prov- 
inces possesses ample agricultural resources ; but its immense 
herds of cattle, horses, and sheep, that graze on its extensive 
plains, constitute its principal source of wealth and of com- 
merce. These have been estimated at 1,200,000 cattle, and 
3,000,000 of horses, which roam in vast herds over the inter- 
minable savannahs of the Pampas. The principal articles for 
exportation are included in the following list : hides, tallowi 
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jwked beef, wool of various qaaltties, not only frcMB the cooh 
moir sheep, but of the Gunaco and Vicuna : skins of Bobs. 
ti^ra, and wild dogs, horns, hair, and t£e McUte or Ycrha d 
Paraguay. 

Civil Divisions, PoptdaHon and Principal Ttrwns. — The 
fourteen following provinces are claimed as belonging to tk 
territory of the republic of the United Provinces. J^feencs 
AyreSf the first in importance, is situated in the south-easters 
section of the republic, and is estimated to comprise an area 
of 60,000 square miles, composed entirely of the pampas ter- 
ritory, adapted to pasturage ; but produces some fruit aad 
grain when cultivated. The population of this province is es- 
timated at 120,000, and including Indians at 250,000. The 
' city of Buenos Ayres, the capital of the republic, its prindptl 
commercial town, and the seat of government for the proviDce, 
is situated in lat. 34^ 37' south, on the south-west bank of tbe 
river. La Plata, about 200 miles from its mouth. The river is 
here thirty miles across, and is merely an open road ; the a^ 
posite ba^ is low and rarely visible. The creek Reachucio 
falls into the La Plata, on the east border of the town. The 
city extends along the bank nearly three miles ; the streets in- 
tersect each other at right angles, dividing the town into solid 
squares of 130 yards each. The houses are generally two 
stories high, and built wjth terrace roofs. It is defended by a 
fort, and its public buildings consist of a cathedral, severs] 
convents, nunneries, churches, and a town house, and the 
building formerly appropriated to the royal monopolies. The 
number of dwelling houses is estimated at 6000, mostly built 
of brick, and they generally have gar.dens attached to them. — 
Among the public institutions, are an university, an academy, 
and a library containing nearly 20,000 volumes. There are a 
number of public schools, and the means of education have 
been greatly extended since the revolution. The <^ is ac- 
commodated with several bookstores, and newspaper estab- 
lishments devoted to the republican principles of the govern- 
ment, and the independence of the country. The populatioo 
of Buenos Ayres is estimated at from 62 to 70,000 ; about 
one half are whites, and the other, people of colour, of various 
mixtures. 

The climate is healthy and temperate, but subject to the 
pamperos, or south-west winds, during the prevalence of 
which, the atmosphere is remarkably dry. In the vicinity of 
Buenos Ayres are some very productive farm^ and wheat and 
corn are abundantly raised with little attention. Peach or- 
chards also abound, and are cultivated to supply the town witji 



EaeL Boeoos Ayres was founded 4n 1635, by Mssodoza ; bnl 
it vras allerwards d^troyed by the Indians, and rebiultin 15^. 
It is situated at the. distance of 12:15 miles from Potosi, and 
2865 miles from Lima, in a south-easterly direction. The 
principal towns and villages in the province, besides Buenos 
A.yres, are Ensenada, St. Isidro, Las Conchas, on the river La 
Platif, and Luxan, on the plains. 

Paraguay, the next most important province, is bounded by 
the river Paraguay on the west, the Parana on the east ana 
south, and by Brazil north, comprising about 43,000 square 
miles. Its population is estimated at 110,000, and 300,000, 
including Indians, which are numerous in this region. This 
provinice is considered as the fairest portion of the La Platan 
territory.; its climate is delightful ; the face of the country is 
not mountainous, nor any where flat ; it is well supplied witfaf 
a great variety of streams of pure water ; its soil is every 
where found to be exceedingly fertile and productive, and was 
originally cov^ed with rich and variegated forests of stately 
timber. Grain, cotton, sug^r, and excellent fruit, are produ- 
ced abundantly, as well as the singular vegetable called matu, 
or the yerba Paraguay, so extensively used in South Americfi 
as a tea, or beverage. 

The capital of tMs province is the ancient city of Assump- 
tion, founded in 1538, situated in lat 25*^ 16' south, on the 
east bank of the jiver Paraguay, 977 miles from the ocean, at 
the head of vessel navigation. The population of this prov- 
ince is not ascertained. Paraguay has never joined the union, 
but maintains an independent government, under a chiefs 
called a dictator. 

Below Paraguay, Principally on the east side of hvi Plat^, 
are the provinces of Erj^tre Rios and Banda Oriental, the form- 
er containing 106,500 square miles, and a population of 
25,000, and extends across the republic to the Patagonian 
territory ; the latter contains 86,000 square miles, and 45,000 
inhabitants. 

The province of Entre Rios is very fertile, and abounds 
with excellent timber, cattle, skins^ fruit, wine, and matte. 
The Banda Oriental is equally fertile, and its northern sec- 
tions are clothed with lofty forests ; its southern part is an 
open country, but abundantly supplied with pure water, andi 
enjoys a salubrious climate and luxuriant soil, adap^d either 
to pasturage, or grain and fruit. The city of Santa Fe, its 
capital, is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the La Pla- 
ta, at the confluence of the Salado, 300 miles above Buenos 
Ayres, in lat. 31^ 40' south. It contains a population of 
Yol. n. 16 
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efi$0, mmI wtB ftviideA ill 1673. The city of Cofienles is 
ihmtoi Ml Mtwie »<* ST sooth, twen^f miles Mov Ae 
fMMk of the ftram ; itcontaios wbo^ 6,008 iititel^aiits, md 
WIS ibu«dedift 1556. 

The prkielpftl town m Bifida Oriefttsl is tile eity of Moste 
¥ideo, #hleh was founded iti 1731, and is situttted in tat 34^ 
66r south, on the north shore of the La PlAt^ The hMov, 
which, together with the town, derives its t^ane from a h^ 
Aboiietain in the vicinity, has sfrfficient depth <^ wnter forthe 
first rate skips. The town is stroi^ fortified, and Ins a 
popolatioli estimated at 10,000. This town tn^ bcs^n in pos- 
session of the Portttffaese and Bintftiilians sifice 1817, as has 
the whole ptotince ol BandaOrientaf, nniil ^e p re s ent jwr 
The other towns in Banda Oriental are Middonado and ikkh 
nia, a port of the La Plata. 

CotdetD(^,*-^'Th6B protinco is composed nearly ^ the ferTifah 
tf which was formerly the eolcmial jnris&ction of CblrdoTa. It 
i» bounded by the terri^ny of Santa Fb and the Rio l^dado 
Otttiieeast; by the Patigomato boundat^ otet the Pampas on 
6ie south ; thence, on the west by a line to die ^erra de Com- 
iehigeles, iud along that ridge to its northerti ettreitttty ; 
thence in a northeast direction, including the town ef Tufnis^ 
qui, on the Rio Bukie; cmd thence across the Rio Salada 
Its capital, die city of Cordova, is a neat town deHghtfidly int- 
ttated on the Rio Primero, in latitndi 31 "> 30' south, and wis 
Ibufided in 1573; it contains 10,009 ildiabitimts, and is the 
geect^ an univermty. The climstte is healdiy and t^rapei^e, 
«ttd the a^ncent territory higMyproductive. The populatiai 
of the whole province is estimated at 75,000, and it measures 
•eibout 105,000 squafe nules in extent, hn prockictions are 
ctide, Wood, skills, fruit, wine, tobacdo and lime. 

Theproviticeof PuiUa SanLms has been carVed out of the 
eirsterly portion of the royal profince of Guyo. It ocmtains 
a {lOpoUEtion of not muofa more thui 10,000. Its chief town 
and seat of government is San Luis de la Punta, or tbe point 
of Bt L^wb, soc&Ued from its being situated at the butt end 
Of Oiie of the ridges of the moohttiins of COrdova. The 
ti^wn contains about 12,000 inhabitants, and a agfeieably sHua- 
tedin a Wdl watered valley. The town of S to Luis Was made 
i^e of the principal places of confoiement for the prisoners of 
wsr cftptured in Chile, and on the frontiers Gf Peru. Thid 
province isthe (H^orest, and has been always the most fkithful 
to the linion. It contains about 40,000 square mileb, and its 
pbdructions are ckttle, frbit and wood. 

To die westward of the territory of San Luis, ^^etchisg 
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along tiie great Cordiilera, which s^paar^ea it Snm Qhik^ ai 

Far ^outh as the Rio Blanco, lies the province of Mwdw^HL; 

oaa of the largest of those which have been formed .o^t ^ 

the colomal one of Cuyo. Its whole population is ostun^l^ 

aU 3a,000 ; of which ahout 21 ,000 are found in ths capital v^ 

ite stAmrbs, th^ town of Mendoza, which is very ad^antiift- 

ouMI a^tiiftted on^wie of the branches of the Tuhuvan, immf- 

di^tely at the eastern footof the Andes, in lat. 34"^ W m^^ 

Th^ province contains about 38,000 square miles. Its pro- • 

dKictioiisar^fruit, wine, brandy, peltry, and precious metals. 

Tq thio north of Mendoza, lying along the eastern foot of the 

Andes, and extending as far north as the ridge, which sepa- 

nOes the waters of the Rio Mc^ana from those of Rio Tama- 

tjjua, is that £ne territory bounded on the east by Cordova, 

formerly called the valley, now the province of iSon /ifan, 

which includes the residue of what was formerly comprehend* 

^d under the name of Cuyo. It embraces a tract of about 

36,000 square miles, and contains a population of 34,000, 

about 1 9,000 of which are in its capital, San Juan de la Fron? 

tera, situated in latitude 32^ south, at the eastern foot of ibe 

Andes, Qorth of Mendoza. Its productions are fruit, wii^, 

brandy, peltry, and the precious metals. 

Still fiarther north, is that pleasant valley, now called the 
province of Rioja, which is watered, and rendered frgitful by 
the Ang^alasta. Its whole surface may be estimated at twen- 
ty-two thousand, four hundred square miles. The population 
d* this province amounts to twenty-two thousand, and its capi- 
tal town is Todos Santos de Rioja Nueva. It yields fruii, wvi^* 
brandy, peltry, and precious metals. 

Turning imm^iately to the east, is found the delightful val- 
ley of Catamarca, which now, with that of Conando* iy^X% to 
it on the north, forms the province of Co^amorea. Th<? ad- 
jacent ridges form a great rampart around these two yaUios. 
and are tl^ acknowl<adged and natural linuts of tho provinof . 
It eontains 36,000 souls, and its chief cky aaad seat of gor- 
ernment is Catamarca. The extent of its territory does n^t 
exceed eleven thoasai\fl: two hundred square nules, and affords 
cotton, fruit, grain, wine, and brandy. 

The province of Santiago, lies directly to the east of the 
valley of Catamarca. It is bounded on the south by the ter- 
ritory of Cordova, on the north by a line running in a n«Mlh 
easterly direction, from the head of the Hondo to the La Gi^*^ 
rade Molares, and by the Indian territory c^ thereat Llanos 
de Monso on the east. This province embracas a territory ^f 
40.000 square miles, and 44,000 souls. It9 chief f^y and 
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iett of goyemment is Santiago del Eslero, shumted on tiie 
banks of the Rio Dnice, in which there are about tea or tf 
teen thooAuid inhabituits. It is in latitude S7* -46' Bootli, sad 
was ibuoded in 1670. Cattle, wood, and toi>acco, are tk 
frindpal prodoctions of this province. Alos^ tlie whole 
northern froptier of Santiago, and <^ the valley of Conande^ 
ties the province of lucumam. The poptdatifm of thifpis- 
vince amounts to 45,000. Its chief city and seat of govon- 
ment is 8t Miguel de Mucuman, mtuated on the Rio de St 
M^el, which unites with the Rio Dulce not ikr below tie 
town, which is in latitude 27^ 25' south, and was^ fbimded ii 
1549. 

The province comprehends about 50,000 square miles of 
territory. The city of Tucmnan was once honoured with tin 
presence of the congress. Its productions are crattle, tnhu- 
CO, and wood, of various kinds^ . 

Rising from the unbroken plains, and procee^Bng stifl te- 
ther to Uie northward, is the province of Salta, lying in level 
spaces among the elevated spurs of the Andes. — ^This pro- 
vince contains 50,000 inhabitants, and an extent of 41,000 
square miles of territory. Its chief city is Salta,4>leasatttly 
situated in a valley, surrounded by mountains in lat 24^ \^ 
south, and was founded in 1582. It has seven churches, and 
9000 inhabitants. Its trade is extensive with Upper aad 
Lower Peru, and Chile. This province produoes catde, 
wood, tobacco, and p^try. 

The province of Jujuy lies in a northerly direction frcmi tie 
last, stretching along the whole northern frontier of Salta.aad 
extending westward to the ridges in which are found the 
sources of the Rio de 9t. Salvador, thence with its smnmits 
as far north as the ridge which surroonds St Bernado, and 
along the mountains of Tacsora; thence descending by the 
eastern branchrof the Rio Tarijato the territory trf Salts, em- 
bracing a mountainous tract of thirty thousand square miles. 
The population of Jujuy amounts to 25,000. Its chief ci^ is 
St Scdvador de Jujuy, situated on the Rio Grande de Jujuy, 
or de Aquilotes, in lat 23<> 5' south, ^nded in 1593. This 
district afibrds cattle, wood, and tobacco. 

Population. — ^The population of the states, beloo^ng to 
the present confederacy, according to the latest estimates, 
amounts to nearly 700,000, exclusive of civilized Indians, 
which may, probably, swell the aggregate to 1,200,000, in the 
whole United Provinces. The various races which compose 
the population, are the same as in other parts of what vas 
Spanish America. The Spaniards have greatly diminished 
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Biinee Ibo rerolatioB, whilst ofhcr natives of Europe have in- 
oreased. The Creoles, or descendants of Europeans, as in 
^U the rest of America, comprise the most efficient, the mpst 
patriotic, and intelligent class of the population. The, people 
of colour, comprehonding the Indians, Africans, and the vari- 
ous mixed races, constitute the labouring class, as in other 
parts of Spanish America, and make, when disciplined, good 
soldiers. 

Government^ army ^ navy y and finances. ^^ A. governing junta 
was estab.lisheid at Buenos Ayres, on the 26th of May, 1810, 
from whence the country dates the commencement of the rev- 
olution, and its political regeneration. In March,* 1811, a 
congress, composed of deputies from the different provinces, 
was convened, and a new junta appointed. After this, various 
changes and revolutions took place in the government, some 
of which occasioned civil wars* A triumvirate, or executive 
of three persons, was estabttahed, and this was followed by a 
single executive, called a director. But the government con- 
tinued unstable, and shaken by factions — the dissentions of 
parties, and the ambitious designs of individuals, until March, 
1816, when the election of Juan Martin Pueyredon, supreme 
director, quieted the factions, and gave stability to the govern- 
ment for a considerable period. This was followed by a de- 
claration of independence by the general congress on the 9th 
t>f July, 1816. Since that period, until recently, no attempt 
has been made to organize a general government; one is now 
in successful operation, and adopted by most of the provinces. 
Measures have lately been taken to organize and maintain an 
efficient army for the purpose of defence ; very little attention 
has yet been paid to the formation of a navy. The actual 
revenue of the provinces belonging to the republic, in 1817, 
was 3,037,187 dollars ; the national debt, at the same time, 
amounted to jjl, 438,054, and the property, belonging to the 
government, was valued at jj 19,056,597, exclusive of the pub- 
lic lands. The principal source of revenue is that derived 
from duties on imports and exports. 

Character of the people, ^c. — ^The best and fairest portion of 
the population of the United Provinces, is said to be found in 
the city of Buenos Ayres. That city, almost from its foun- 
dation, has been a seat of government, and the emporium of 
all the foreign commerce of the country ; its inhabitants 
have, consequently, had much intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and of late years, particularly, they have had the means 
of information poured in upon them, which, accojrding to eve- 
ry account, have not heen neglected. They are in general 
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Tery intdHgent, tnd very anaiiiiDous in tbetr detenttmatHmte 
AHpport their independence and secure their freedom. Tk 
lower ckseeB ba?e been materially benefited by tbe reTotvtka, 
and they are peHbctly sensible of the happy meHoratioii d 
their condition. With very few shades of difference, how- 
ever, the population of the interior cities and towns is mna- 
lar to that of Bnenos Ayres, as to intelligenee and genertl 
inforination. In the cities, are found the great body of the 
leading and inihiential citizens in the union, and thcar buoi- 
bers are, by no means, inconsiderable. These it is, vrbo faife 

E>en an impulse to public opinion, and supported tbe stnig^ 
r liberty and independence, in which the country has beci 
engaged for fifteen vears. The herdsmen or peasantry of tk 
pampas and plains, form a very considerable propordon of ^ 
population of the country. Thinly scattered over the grctt 
pastures, those residing at a distance from the cities, bsfe 
most commonly, each one, the charge of an estancia, msoj 
leagues in extent. Having httle society, they are totally iU^ 
erate, lead an indolent life, and dwell in an immense waste, in 
continual solitude. Their habitations are constructed in the 
.simplest forms, consisting in general of low mud walls, thatch- 
ed with long grasF. A few peach ^ees stand scattered around 
in the pampas ; but the embudo, a single tree, seenas to be 
the herdsman's favourite shade, and designates his babitatioa. 
Being taught and practised in riding from infancy, the hetdv- 
men are, perhaps, the most expert horsemen in the moM ; 
much ri^ng is required by his situation and mode of Hie, uA 
to ride well is his highest pleasure and pride. The herdmu, 
either from the custom of his Spanish ancestors, or from tbe 
real and constant utitity of it, is never without a long butcb- , 
er's knife, which he wears about his waist. His cloak is of ' 
the same description as that formerly used by tbe natives-^ 
parti-coloured garment, which seems to be perfectly adapted 
to his taste and convenience. The Indian's and hCTdsmaa's 
cloak, or poncho, as it is called, is a square piece of ck>tl 
somewhat larger than a dutch blanket, with a sHt through the 
middle for the head, leaving it to hang down all rou^ the 
body. This garment serves ^r his bed at night, and by day 
for his cloak, a belt, a saddle cover, or a bag, as fancy or ne- 
cessity may require. The herdsmen throw the lazo with un- 
erring aim, either on foot or on horseback at a full speed, at a 
fleeting animal, or retreating foe, which seldom escape. Tbe 
lazo is a cord or throng, composed of strong hide, about thirti 
yards long, with an iron ring or a loop at one end, through' 
which a running noose may be made in an instant ; the other 
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end is fastened to the cincho or broad surcinffle, which secures 
tho saddle. The lazo hung in a cm! to Uie binder part of the 
saddle, is thus ready for use ; and as soon as it is thrown and 
takes effect, the horse, as he has been taught; stands firm, or 
moves off with what has been caught 

T4^e long wars that have been waged in that country, par- 
ticularly on the Banda Oriental, have rendered the herdsmen 
of those plains as expert in the use of a gun on horseback, as 
of the lazo ; so that they have formed a most active and effi- 
cient guerrilla cavalry, and rendered great service in the pros- 
ecution of hostilities. Such are the herdsmen of the pampas 
and plains, who are usually called Guachos. Hardy and 
brave — accustomed to fatigue — to privations and to dangers, 
they form the most formidable guerrilla, or partizan soldiery, 
that ever existed ; they are of mixed blood, and usually, a 
third or a half, of Indian descent. 

The means of education, in this, as well as in other pairts of 
South America, have been greatly extended since the revolu- 
tion. The schools have been multiplied — new institutions of 
learning established, and all kinds of books permitted to cir- 
culate freely. The newspaper establishments have increased, 
and a spirit of inquiry become prevalent among all classes of 
the people, by the successful exertions of the brave and intel- 
ligent citizens, by whose patriotic labours a new republic has 
been brought into life. Go on, illustrious peo{^ 1 do what 
has been accomplished in another part of the same hemis- 
phere ; " establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, and 
perpetuate the blesmngs of liberty to yourselves and your pos- 
terity " Go on, and be the pride of your friends, and a terror 
to your enemies. 

The Roman Cathohc religion is the estaUished religion of 
the United Provinces ; but Uie advocates of umversal tolera- 
tion are increasing, and the rigours of the ancient laws are . 
considerably relaxed The executive has recently presented 
to the congress the prefect of a law, providing for the general 
toleration of all religions. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



^^rrival of a French brig at Buenos Ayres with despatchei 
proceedings of LAniert, ike Viceroy — junta formed at Mmite 
Video— R. H. de Cisneros app<nnted Viceroy — junta estab- 
lished at Buenos Ayre^^-lAniers defeated and taken prisoner^ 
junta sends a dejyuty to Chile^-^n army marches against dte 
royalists in Upper Peru^^its successes — war in the Bemda 
Oriental — dissentions among the patriots — change in the geio- 
ernment — Monte Video besieged— army in Pent defeated^ 
royalists defeated at Salta — new political regulations — su- 
preme director appointed- — Monte Video capitidates — quarrd 
with Artigas — political revolution — naroal events — war wiA 
Artigas—J. M. Pueyredon — Portuguese invcide Monte Vi- 
deo — war in Peru — Portuguese take Monte Video — events oj 
the war in Peru, 

The forcible seizure of Spain, by Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
his attempt to establish his authority over the American colo- 
nies, gave the first impulse to the T^evolution in Spanish Ameri- 
cl Sa July, 1808, a French brig, with an envoy from Napo- 
leon, arrived at Buenos Ayres with despatches to Liniers, the 
viceroy, informing him o£ the cessions of Bayonne, and the 
events which had taken place in the peninsula. 

The viceroy called together the cabildo, and the membe'v 
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of the court of audience for consultation; and it was decided, 
tbat the extraordinary occurrences in Spain required that the 
people should be officially made acquainted with them. Ae- 
oordingly, Liniers issued a proclamation, and being himself 
inclined to support the ^reten^ns of. Bonaparte, and knowing 
that the people were strongly opposed to the transfer of the 
country to France, he only mentioned, in an obscure manner, 
this important event ; but reminded the people of the indifier- 
ence they had shown in the war for the succession to the 
crown of Spain, and concluded, by assuring them of the high 
opinion Napoleon entertained foi" them, on account of their 
recent triumphs over the British. He exhorted the inhabits 
ants, in the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, to remain quiet, 
and preserve the public tranquility. A personal enmity sub- 
.sisting between Liniers and Don F. X. Elio, the governor of 
Monte Video, the latter accused the viceroy of disloyalty, and 
forming a junta in imitation of those in Spain, he, by these 
means, separated the t^ountry under his eommatid from its al- 
legiance to the viceroy. About this time, Don J. Goyeneche, 
one of the agents sent to America by the junta of Seville, ar- 
rived at Monte Video with despatches from the^ junta ; he 
approved of the conduct of Elio, in forming a junta, and de- 
clared that " his mission had no other object but to promote 
the establishment of juntas, to secure the tranquiiU; of the 
country." Notwithstanding this language and conduct, which 
probably were occasioned by his knowing that Liniers favour- 
ed the pretensions of Bonaparte, Goyeneche, at Lima, not 
only opposed the establishment of juntas, but conquered the 
troops which supported the' junta of La Paz. 

After the establishment of the central junta in Spain, 
Liniers was diplaced, and Don B. H. deCieneros appointed to 
succeed him ; and the authority of Spain was maintained at 
Buenos Ayr^s, as it was in the other governments of Spanish 
America, until after the defeat of the patriots in the peninsu- 
la, the overthrow and dispersion of the central junta, and the 
establishment of a regency. Intelligence of these. events 
reached Buenos Ayres, in May, 1810. Cisneros, the viceroy, 
informed the people of the disastrous and alarming events 
which had taken place in Spain, and at the same time intima- 
ted a doubt or uncertainty, which he felt as to his own author-^ 
ity. The cabildo, or^ municipality, were induced, by this de- 
claration, to present to the viceroy a petition praying for the 
assembhng of a congress to decide on the course proper to 
pursue, at such a conjuncture. The petition was granted, and 
the congress assembled on the 22d of May, which recom- 
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■Moded the forming of a junta ; and ou tbe 2h4h, this wis 
4loae, and the juuta commenced tts seaaion. 

lu firat act was to deputy Don J. J. Fasao to ftcqoaiol tk 
inbabitania of Monte Video oi the evento wJiidi ImuI aonan^ 
alBi^ettoa Ayrea. Thia inteUigence occaaioiied tbe callmg«^ 
an aaeembly of tbe inhabitaata in that dtf , who appiwved of 
tho proc^dinga at Buenoa Ayrea, and agnied to siii^Mirt tbc 
new government The Spaniarda, however, al Monte Tidei, 
ware violently oppoaed to tba revolulicm at Soonoe Ajres, aad 
caaaing the troops to be landod from on board the Spaonb 
vesaela in the harbour, the royal party becaoie strengthened, 
and bold in their oppoaitioQ. The Spaniah chiefs of Fan- 
yuay, Cordova, and Chuquiaaca, were actively opposed to tk 
junta, and the late viceroy, Cbneros, and the meoifaers of Ibe 
audience, socretly assisted them, and contrived to oTear^tan 
the new government The ibrmer viceroy, Lmiers, ylim aho 
among the enemies of tbe junta ; and having raised a €o9eeti 
two thousand men, he laid waate the environs of Cordova, to 
prevent the ii|iproach of the popular troops. The eoaaptraej 
being cbscovered, and the part taken in it by the viceroy aai 
the members of the audience, they were seized, and ordered 
to quit the country, and embarked for the Canary b^mda.^ 
The junta appointed colonel Ocampo to command the army, 
who aiUi:k«f'i Liniers, and took him priscmer, Us troops haviag 
principally deserted him. Lini^a, Concha, the fate govenur 
of Cordova, AUende, Miureno, and Ridripiez, who had hern 
the most active opposers of the revolutioE in that quarter, 
were condemned and executed. 

An English slup of war having aasisted the royalists, aad 
opposed Uie commerce of Buenos Ayres, the junta reiBOBatrt- 
ted against the conduct of captain Elliott, its commaader, (o 
lord Strangford, the British ambassador at Rio Janeiro, whe 
ordered him not to interfere in the «tispute between the royal- 
ists and the popular government 

Sensible of tho^mportance of extending the revokition io 
Chile, the janta despatched Don A. A. Jonle, who vma well 
known to the inhabitants in that country, to Santiago, to has- 
ten the forming of a junta there, which measure had the de- 
sired effect The royal chief was deposed, a junta establish- { 
ad, and Jonte was continued there in the capacity of charge 
'da affairs from the government of Buenoa Ayres ; and obtain- 
ed from the junta of Chile, 300 troope for the assistance of 
his government, at a critical conjuncture. 

llie army under Ocampo having been considerably re-enfor- 
ced, he was erder^d to march against the Spaniards, who had 
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collected in Upper Pern, under t^oiottel Cordova. The tof^ 
MtB were defeated in sereral engagements, and Cordova antf 
Nieto, president of the audiencia of. Chuquisaca, were taken 
fmBonera and shot These suceesses led to the occnpation of 
.Alter Pera, as fiu* as the river t>esaqttadero, which is the boun- 
fAaty between the territories of Peru and Buenos Ayres. Thi^ 
army vfus augmented to five thottsand, and Don A. Balearce, 
'Wfbo had obtained the victories over the royalists, appointed itd 
oonunander. The army was acttompanied by CastelH, a mem- 
Iper of the jonta of Buenos Ayres, as its representative, and 
also as general govemour of Upper Peru. With this victoria* 
aus mnny it was intended to invade that part of Peru wherd 
the viceroy Abascal maintained the Spanish authority ; but 
Oaitelli) hating received proposals from the municipality of 
Lima for Jthe suspeiimonof hostilities, as a preliminary step to 
peace, the invasion was suspended. The municipality sent at 
the same time the eleven propositions which had been submit- 
ted to die Cortes of Spain by the members of that body, rep*- 
reeeiiting the American coliMiies, and believing that they had 
Ibeen acceded to by the Cortes, they ofibred them as the basis 
pf an accommodation, or treaty of peace. These propo8i«> 
ik9»B vpere sent by Castelli to the junta, who then entered into 
ma armistice with Goyeneche, conimanding the royal troops. 

The danger on the side of Peru was now considered at an 
end ; but a stoim was gathering in another quarter. Vdasco, 
governor of Paraguay, bad raised an army to atta<^ the new 
goverunem of Buenos Ayres, which ordered 800 men under 
Don M. Belgrano, against Yelasco. Don N. Yedros com<* 
manded the royalist army of Paraguay. An engagement took 
iplace oft the banks of the Tacuari, and the army of Buenoa 
Ayres was defeated, which led Belgrano to propose a confer- 
-eoce with Yedros, the result of which was that the patriot 
-army was idlowed to retreat without molestation. Velasco 
was afterwards deposed by the people, and a junta estaUtshed 
fer Paraguay, which formed an alliance with Buenos Ayres. 

The regency of Spain had appointed Elio captain-general 
of the provinces of kio de la Plata, and in that capacity he 
governed the province of Monte Video, or the Banda Orien- 
tal : and was now the most dangerous and powerful enemy 
with which the popular government of Buenos Ayres had to» 
contend. Don J. Artigas, a native of Monte Vi^eo, and *i 
captain in the tt>yal service, having, in consequence of a per- 
sonal difficulty, determined to abandon the royal cause, appH- 
ed to (he junta of Buenos Ayres early in 1 81 1 , for assistance, 
iaarlos aladattmmiitidB, to enable him to excite a i*evoltTO#ile 
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Banda Oriental. The junta, ^anxious to destit^ the rcrjrBiI au- 
thority in the provinces east of the river La Plata, not only fiu-- 
nished the supplies requested, but ordered the army wMoli bad 
withdrawn from Paraguay, to proceed to tiie Banda Oriental, 
to co-operate with Artigas, who had collected a body of guer- 
rillas. Rondeau was appointed to the command of the troops 
of Buenos Ayres. In the contests with the British in 1 807, 
be was made a prisoner and carried to England, and from 
thence he went to Spain, and servod some time in the ^irar in 
the peninsula. After gaining several less important advan- 
tages, Rondeau and Artigas obtained a ^gnal victory over the 
royalists at Las Piedras, in May, 1811 ; all the royal troc^ 
w&ch survived being made prisoner^, together with their com- 
mander. The victors immediately marched aeainst Monte 
Video, and having received re-enforcements from Buenos 
Ayres, they laid siege to the city. 

At Buenos Ayres, as well as in the other parts of Spanish 
America, the patriots soon became divided among themselves, 
and the cause of the revolution suffered greatly from their ^s- 
sentions. There were two parties in the junta, one headed 
by Don C. Saavedra, the president, and the other by doctor 
llareno, the secretary, who accused the president of amy^ i 
tious views, and Saavedra charged the doctor with being the | 
leader of the mob. The [nresident, with a view to strengthen 
his party, procured a decree, that the deputies Jiominated bf 
the provinces to the general congress, should also be entitled 
to seats in the junta, whereby its members became greatly is- 
creased. This plan succeeded, and deprived Moreno of las 
influence, which induced him to resign his situation. He was 
afterwards sent to England to solicit the protection of the 
British government, and died on his passage. 

The dissentions among the civil rulers extended to the mil- 
itary, and occasioned two parties in the army, wluch conaste^ 
of three corps, commanded, one by colonel Diasvelez, one by 
Viamont, and one under the immediate command of brigadier 
Bulcarce, commander in chief The first and last decUured for 
Mareno's party, and Viamont for the president's. 

Notwithstanding the armistice, which bad not yet expired, 
Goyeneche, taking advantage of these dissentioas, in July, 
1811, attacked Diadvelez, who, not being supported by the 
other corps, was easily overcome ; and his defeat compelled 
the other two divisions to retreat, and enabled G^eoeche to 
take possession of Upper Peru. Fueyredon, president of the 
audi^nciaof Chuqnisaca, was chosen by the troope to com- 
mand them, in preference to their former leader, and he nMi ^ 
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Viamoat retired to the province of Salta. Goyeneche, was 
checked in his career, by the bands of guerrillas which over- 
run the provinces he occupied, and constantly harrassed his . 
troops ; and being greatly exasperated at this annoyance, he 
determined to slroot every prisoner he took, and put to death 
every partizan of the revolution who fell into his hands. This 
bloody and savage measure did not produce the expected 
effect ; the guerrilas still kept the field, and prevented Goyen- 
eche from advancing into the low country. The junta ap- 
pointed Saavedra commander in chief, and ordered him to 
raise, a Aew army. Having left the capital with officers and 
muskets for this purpose, his enemies, taking advantage of his 
absence, accused him of ambition and arbitrary conduct, par- 
ticularly in having by his influence obtained the decree of the 
6th of April. exUing Larrea, Pena, Posadas and others, who 
opposed his ambitious designs. Saavedra was deposed, and 
archange in the government determined on, the junta being 
Considered too numerous and slow in its discussions to save 
the coimtry in so alarming a crisis. The municipality of the 
city called a meeting of the inhabitants in September, which 
resolved that a new government should be performed, conr 
sisting of only three members and two secretaries. M. Sar- 
ratea, F. Chiclana, and J. J. Passo, were entrusted with the 
powers of the government ; .and B. Rivadavia and J. Perez, 
chosen secretaries. Regulations were adopted, providing for 
the renewal of the members of the executive ; a meeting, 
composed of deputies of the municipahties of the provinces, 
was to be held every six months, when one member of the 
government was to vacate his seat, and another to supply his 
place, to be chosen by the deputies. The liberty of the press 
was guaranteed, and a junta was to be estabhshed annually, 
who, together with the municipality, were to have exclusive 
jurisdiction of all questions, of the violation of the liberty of 
the press. 

In the meantime, Artigas and Rondeau prosecuted the 
siege against Monte Video with ^^ vigour and success ; and the 
captain-general, Elio, being unable to hold out long without 
assistance, applied to the Portugese government in the Bra- 
zils for succor, and by the influence of the Princess Charlotte, 
sister to Ferdinand the Seventh, with Souza the minister, 
Elio obtained four thousand men, besides money and jewels 
from the Princess herself The troops were commanded by 
general Souza brother of the miiuster ; but, notwithstanding 
Sieir arrival at Monte Video, Elio ofifered terms of peace to 
the government of Buenos Ayres, and in November* 18U, a 
• Vol. n. 17 
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treat, wu concluded.— The Portugese tro^ were to retain 
STtfieirown territory, and the army of Buenos Ayres to 
rairo the sieae and eracuMe tlie Banda Oriental, as far as the 
SS U^S The siege was raised, but the Portuguese 
STps. Kid of being withdrawn according to ^e treaty 
committed acts of hostiUty in the tentory of Rio de.k 

^'Tbe army of Peru, was destined to experience further disas- 
ters. and was defeated by the royalists under general TnsUn. 
who added the Fovince of Saltato those then in the occupa- 

d<Mi of the royal troops. 

The rcTolulionary cause in Buenos Ayres. was now in « 

critical and dangerous situation ; the government having no 

S2SS to^re^nforce the army of Peru, to enable it to check 

thT rovalists. who were advancing victoriously towards the 

cMiff and at the same time threatened by the Portuguese m 

an opp^te quarter. Unappalled by the dangerous aspect ^ 

aflaireVthe government prepared to act with all the energy of 

which their situation would admit. Sarratea one of the mem- 

Lrs of the government, marched at the head of four thousand 

men to oppose the Portuguese army ; and general Belgrano. 

wS commanded in Peru, was ordered to retu^e to Tucumaa 

Tte unexpected advance of the army against the Portugu^. 

o«iasioneddarm.andthe minister Souza, dying about the 

BWietime. his successor, count de Las Galveas^ proposed 

terms of peace, and an armistice was concluded in June. 

?8^ without limitation of time. The Portuguese troops 

vriUidrew from the territory of Buenos Ayres, and peace w^ 

wnduded between the two governments, which mutually 

oiinranteed each other's territories. 

^SuTSei^al hostilities were not the only dangerous, nor 
perhap^ lie most alarming, with which the government of 
Buenw AyVes was threatened. A bold and danng conspira- 
"y wTformed against the government, for th^Puirpose^of ar- 
resting the revolution. All the members of the junta and 
all tbi partizans of the revolution were to be put to dea^ 
DonM. Alzaga, a Spaniard, and a rich merchant of Bnen^ 
A«es. was at the head of the conspiracy who with ^enq^ 
X of the principal leaders, was tried, condemned «d 
«ecuted The plot was discovered by means of the Portu- 
S^bassador, who was solicited to join m the conspiracy^ 
KeSied. and gave intimation to the government of the» 

^"^n^ Belgrano was pursued to Tucuman. by the royal 
general Tristan, and would have continued to retireat. bad not 
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the inhabitants of Tueuman armed themselves and compelled 
him to keep his ground. He was attacked by the royalists 
under general Tristan, on the 24th of September, who suffer- 
ed a most signal defeat, losing eleven hundred men, killed, 
ivounded and prisoners. This victorious field was honoured 
with the appellation of Campo del honor. The royalists 
were compelled to retreat^ after their defeat, which relieved 
the government and people from apprehension on the side of 
Peru. * 

On the 6th of April, 1812, an assembly was held at the cap- 
ital, which elected Don J. M. Pueyrredon, a member of the 
government, at that time a very popular man: and at a meet* 
ing held on the 6th of October, Don M. Medrano was nom- 
inated a member. Both of these assemblies claimed to pos- 
ses the sovereign power of the provinces of Rio de la Platav 
and undertook to form a constitution ; this was evidently ex- 
ceeding their authority, and was opposed by the governing 
junta, and both assemblies were dissolved by military force. 
Two days after the dispersion of the last assembly, a general 
meeting of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres was held, which 
confided the government to Don N. Pena, J. J. Passo, and A^. 
A. Jonte. 

The captain general, Elio, having violated the treaty with 
Buenos Ayres, by hostilities comnlitted by the Portuguese 
troops, the governing junta determined again to besiege Monte 
Video ; and the foundry which had been estabhshed at the 
capital by Monasterio, who was director of the military school 
at Madrid in the reign of Charles the Fourth, supplied the 
requisite bombarding cannon. Don G. Vigodet, succeeded 
Elio in his command, and having received re-enforcements 
from Spain, he not only felt confident of defending Monte 
Video, but entertained hopes of crushing the junta at Buenos 
Ayres. Rondeau again commanded the troops sent against 
Monte Video, and on* the 31st of December, Vigedet attack- 
ed him, but was defeated with loss. Re-enforcements were 
sent from Buenos Ayres under Sarratea, .who assumed the 
chief command, but a misunderstanding soon arising between 
him and Artigas, and the officers supporting the latter, Sar- 
ratea was obliged to quit the army, and leave the command 
again to Rondeau. 

Not discouraged by his defeat, Vigodet, availing himself of 
his naval superiority, embarked a body of troops and landed 
them at Parana on the coast of Buenos Ayres, in February, 
1813, for the purpose of procuring provisions of which the 
besieged wece in great want. The governing junta having 
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obuined information of this expedition, despatched CkAm^. 
San Martin, to 0]>pose the royalists ; and having come op 
with the enemy with his cavalry at San Lorenzo, on the river 
Parana, this gallant officer gave them battle without waitiof 
for his infantry, and obtained for his country a most decisire 
victory, and for himself, the first fruits of the distinguishes 
fame which he afterwards, acquired. 

Belgrano having received re*enforcements, attacked ih 
royalists at Salta, on the 20tb of February, and after a haf*l 
fought battle, victory declared for the patriots, and genertl 
Tristan and all his troops fell into the hands of the yictors. 
But the advantages of thi^ victory, were partially lost by *fi 
act of indiscreet generosity on one part, and base perfidy on 
the other. Belgrano and Tristan had been intimate friendS; 
and the former confiding in the &ith and honour of the latter, 
permitted him to withdraw with all his troops on taking an 
oath that neither himself nor any of his soldiera, would ever 
take arms again against Bueuos Ayres. 64jt so lightly did lie 
regard his honour or his oath, that he iannediHtely with all his 
men, joined the royalists under Goyenechc, who was prepar- 
ing to take the field. The government disapproved of the 
generosity of Belgrano, but its consequences could not be 
prevented. The victory however restored to the patriots tlie 
provinces of Potosi, Charcas, Chayanta, and CochabamlMt 
On the 31st of January, a congress called tlje Constituyentt, 
composed of deputies from the towns and cities of the provin- 
ces of Rio de la Plata, met in the capital. The sovereignty 
of the congress was acknowledged by each inhabitant. The 
style of the governing junta was changed to that of the su- 
preme executive, and consisted of Pena, Perez, and Jonte. 
The congress adopted some liberal measures ; that every fu- 
ture child of a slave, should be free, and that all slaves from 
any part of the world, who might come into Rio de la Plata, 
should immediately be emancipated. A*plan was also formed 
for the gradual manumission of the slaves ; all proprietors 
were to sell to government when required one third part of 
their slaves, the price of which was to be liquidated as a debt 
against the state. The government was to manumit the slaves 
purchased ; but they were to be formed into battalions, their 
officers to be whites, and to be fed, clothed and paid by the 
government. 

A new conspiracy was formed at Monte Video, against the 
popular government, instigated by Spaniards at Buenos 
Ayres ; but it was discovered, and the conspirators arrested, 
tried, and four of them executed. In August, the terra of 
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Jofite as a member of the executive, expired, and the con- 
gress filled the place by Don G. Pozadas. Jonte and Don J. 
Ugarteche, were appointed commissioners to visit the provin« 
ces and make the necessary poHtical reforms and arrange- 
ments, conformable to the new order of things, and partica- 
larly as it respected the finances. 

The armies of the hostile parties in Peru, the royalists un- 
der Pezuela the successor of Goyeneche, and the patriots 
commanded by Beigrano, met atVilcapugio in the north of 
Potosi, where a very severe and long contested engagement 
took place ; the advantage was on the side of the royalbts, 
and Belgrai\p retreated to Ayuma in the north of Chuquisa6a, 
and being hotly pursued, another action was fought near the 
dose of November, in which the patriots were completely de- 
feated, after fighting with such determined bravery and perse- 
verance, as extorted a tribute of praise from the royalist gen- 
eral in his official despatch. This victory made the royalists 
masters of all Upper Peru, and also Tarija and Salta. These 
serious disasters placed the government at Buenos Ay res in a 
critical situation, and occasioned general alarm. A victorious 
army, without any troops to oppose it, threatened the country 
on the side of Peru, and the war on the east side of the river 
required additional forces. These threatening circumstances, 
which demanded the entire resources of the Country, instead 
of calling into requisition those resources, served to impair 
both the energy of the government, and its means, as the 
public mind began to waver as to the issue of the contest ; 
and when their country had most need of their services, many 
were thinking only of their own safety. Under the influence 
of diis appalling aspect of affairs, the gover'hing jur^a, propo- 
sed to concentrate the executive power in one magistrate, to 
give more energy and decision to the government ; and on the 
31st of December, the congress repealed the decree establish- 
ing a triphcate executive, and vested the powers of govern- 
ment in one chief magistrate, called the supreme director. — 
Don G. Pozadas was nominated director and an executive 
council, of seven members, was also appointed, for his advice 
and assistance. 

At this gloomy period, an individual, whose name afterwards 
became illustrious, was brought into notice. This individual 
was San Martin, who was appointed to succeed Belgrano, the 
latter having been ordered to be tried for his late defeat. San 
Martin in the course of a few months, created a new army of 
three thousand five hundred men ; besides which, he formed 
the goerrillasinto different corps, which cut off the communicar 

17* 
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tkns between the difiMrei^t ^viaions of royalists, and by coo- 
stantly watchiag and harrassing foraging parties, deprived 
them of provisions.. In consequence of these annoyances by 
the guerrillas, the Spanish general was obliged to abandoa 
Salta, Tarija, and a part of the Alto Peru. In the mean time. 
Don Juan Larrea, secretary of finance, contrived and ^teco- 
ted a plan for establishing a naval force superior to that of the 
enemy. Two brigs, three corvettes, and one schooner, were 
equipped, manned, and ready for sea, with troops on board- 
Mr. Brown, an English merchant, at Buenos Ayres, was ap- 
pointed to command this Uttle flotilla, which having put to s^ 
engaged some ships of the enemy, in April, 1814, near the isl- 
and of Martingarcia; and on the 25th of May, another en- 
gagement took place off Monte Video, and in si^ht of the 
town, oi a more decisive character. Two of the enemy's cor- 
vettes were taken, two others destroyed by fire, and the rest 
escaped. Thb victory enabled Brown to blockade Moote 
Video. General Rondeau, in consequence of a difficulty with 
Artigas, had previous to this time, withdrawn his troops from 
the siege ; and colonel Alvear, who brought a re-enforceni^it 
of troops from Buenos Ayres, was appointed his successor. — 
San Martin having demanded leave of absence, in conse- 
quence of the impaired state of his health, Rondeau supplied 
his place, as commander of the army of Peru. Soon after Al- 
vear took command of the besieging army, the town not being 
able to hold out any Icmger, Vigodet proposed to capitulate, 
and the terms agreed on, were, that the garrison shonid be 
permitted to embark for Spain, and the troops of Buenos 
Ayres should enter Monte Video, and hold possession of it 
until the jresult of the deputation was known, which the con- 
gresss intended to send to Spain. There were 5,500 prison- 
ers surrendered, 1 1 ,000 muskets, and an immense park. of ar- 
tillery and military stores. The government did not strictly 
comply with the terms of the capitulation, and for neglectii^ 
to do which, they assigned various reasons ; but the pnncipd 
one. was, the right of retaliation for Tristan and Goyeneche's 
breaches of faith. Vigodet was permitted to embark for 
Spain, but the troops were distributed through the interior 
provinces of Rio dela Plata, exQ^pt what could be induced to 
enlist into the popular service. 

The difficulties between the government of Buenos Ayres 
and Artigas, commenced almost immediately after their united 
exertioM had captured Monte Video, and reduced the Spanish 
pow^ in the Banda Oriental A rtigas claimed that Monte 
Video ought to be given up to hh ., -.^ « hief of the Banda On- 
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ental ; this* demand was resisted by the government of Buenos 
Ayrfes, and lo check, tbe designs of Artigas, a part of their 
troops were left in tlie country under the oprnmand of colonel 
Soler, who was appointed governor of Monte Video. ,To 
the contention with Artigas, was added mischievous dissen- 
tioifts among the patriots at Buenos Ayres. Avaihng himself 
of the ephemeral popularity, which the capture of Monte 
Video had given him, Alvear obtained the appointment df 
commander in chief of the army in Peru, and marched with a, 
large re-enforcement to join the array ; but learning, befote 
, he arrived, that ftiom the influence of Rondeau, the troops 
were opposed to him, he returned to Buenos Ayres. Here he 
solicited the place of supreme director, which he obtained itt 
January, 1815, Pozadas resirgning the post. These events oc- 
casioned deep animosities and general anarchy. The army of 
Peru refused to acknoTi^ledge Alvear. Some of the provinces 
declared for Rondeau, and others ^supported the director. — 
Communication between the capital and many of the provin- 
ces-was obstructed, although the two factions did not commit 
actual hostilities. To complete the difficulties of the repub- 
lic, their troops were defeated in the Banda Oriental, by Rive- 
ra, one of Artigas' generals, which compelled the director to 
order Soler to evacuate the country with the remnant of his 
troops. Artigas now entered Monte Video, and being in the 
undisputed possession of the Banda Oriental, he was a more 
formidable enemy to Buenos Ayres, than the royalists in that 
quarter had been. He determined to invade the territories of 
Buenos Ayres, and proceeded against Santa Fe, and took pos- 
session of the town. The director sent two thousand men to 
oppose Artigas, eommanded by general Yiana aud colonel Al- 
varez ; but the latter declared against the director, arrested 
Viana, the commander in chief, and united with Artigas, for 
the purpose of overthrowing the di^'ector, Alvear. The army 
in Peru sent Jonte to insist on Alvear's renouncing the direc- 
torship ; an4 ueing at last satisfied that he could not rule a peo- ' 
pie against their will, and who had lost all confidence in him, 
itt consequence of his rash ambition, he reluctantly yielded to 
the general voice, and resigned his post. So indignant were 
the inhabitants against the director, that when Alvarez had 
joined Artigas, and was marching against Buenos Ayres, they 
collected in crowds, and denounced the director instead of the 
apostate officer. These occurrences occasioned a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, which declared the authority of 
Alvear, and also that of the congress, illegal aikl disannulled, 
and vested the government in the municipality of the city. — 
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Tlie 6K-dtrector, Alvear, retired three mileB £rot& 'the cttr 
where the troops were encamped, of which he assomed the 
comnuuid ; tnd it being reported that he medlitated attaddof 
the. town, the inhabitants were thrown into alarm and coBiii- 
sion, and the munieipality ordered every citizen under amiF. 
and arrested the wife of Alvear, and several deputies, wk 
were his partisans. An accommodation finally took place, an^ 
Alvear engaged to leave the country and embarked for Ests- 
land in a Bntish frigate, commanded by captain Percy, wk) 
acted as mediator between the parties, and engaged to gwr- 
antee the performance of Alvear. 

l\ie municipaUty established a new junta, called tie observd- 
cum, and promulgate a new provincial constitution. Tbe 
junta poss^sed the legislative power, which had been exer- 
cised by the congress, aod the office of director was retained 
and filled by Rondeau. But Rondeau, retaining his post at 
the head of tKe armjr> toloael Alvarez was appointed his 
substitute. The pubhc papers were filled with invectives 
against the members of the late administration ; nnire than 
twenty persons were arrested, and the government was occu- 
pied in preparing fw thmr trial. Colonel Paillardel was con- 
demned to death and executed, but the people of Buenos 
Ayres being much dissatisfied, the rest of the accused were 
exiled. 

The destruction of the Spanish naral force, procured for 
Brown the rank of admiral, and in 1815, he proposed to ike 
gevemment to sail vrith his ^tilla on a cruise into the Pacific 
ocean, for the annoyance of the Spanish commerce. The 
government approving of the proposal, and having made the 
necessary preparations, the expedition sailed at the end of the 
year. For some time it cruised with success^ but the admi^ 
ral's ship ) aving grounded on thfs sands near the coast of 
Guayaquil, it was captured by the Spaniards. Brown, however, 
was exchanged for the newly appointed governor of Guayaquil, 
who had been captured on his way from Panama, a few days 
before, by one of Brown's cruisers. Wlnkt on this station. 
Brown greatly annoyed the Spanish commerce, and captured 
many vessels, some of which he sent to* Buenos Ayres. On 
his return in the Hercules, with a rich booty on board. Brown 
was captured by the British ship of war, Brazen, and the Her- 
cules carried into Antigua, where it was condemned, on pre- 
tence that it had violated the navigation laws. 

Artigas still held possession of Santa Fe, and the new govw 
ernment of the United Provinces sent Viamont agjainst him, 
with a body of troops^ who attacked Artigas, but was hinuelf 
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defeated and takeii prisoner. To this disaster, succeeded one 
more serious. The royalist general Pezuela, having received 
re-enforcements from Spain, attacked the patriot army in 
Peru, and defeated it at Sipe-sipe, in November, 1815. This 
victory enabled the royalists the tliird time to occupy the pro- 
vinces of Charcas, Potosi, and Tarija. Civil dissentions still 
continued to agitate the state. Alvarez, vrho exercised the su- 
preme executive authority, in consequence of the absence of 
Rondeau, ordered the convocation of a new congress ; but before 
it aBsembled, he was displaced from his command, by a popular 
revolution, and Balcarce appointed to succeed him; but he 
was, also, soon reiAoved by the popular voice, and the govern- 
ment placed in the hands of a committee. Notwithstanding 
these commotions, the new congress assembled in Tucuman, 
and their first act was the appointment of a supreme director. ' 
Don J. M. Pueyrqdon, who was very popular and highly appre- 
ciated for his talents, patriotism, and ardent devotion to liber- 
ty, was dlevated to the supreme exec|itive authority ; which 
gave great satisfaction to the inhal^yBts, tired and disgusted 
with repeated revolutions, and revifRl the hopes of the friends 
of liberty. Pueyredon commenced - his admirdstration with 
energy ; he ga^ the command of the army of Peru to gen- 
eral Beigrano, and sent troops to re-enforce San Martin, vftho 
was defending the ixontiers of the country bordering on Chile. 
Greater tranquility and unanimity among the people now 
prevailed, and the government, having acquired stability, pos- 
seFsed the public confidence. Under these favourable aus- 
pices, the congress, on the 9th of July, 1816, in a short, yet 
iiolemn declaration, announced the independence of the Unit- 
ed Provinces. At a subsequent period, a manifesto was pub- 
lished, assigning, at greater length, the reasons which moved 
them to a separation. 

The boundary between the Portuguese possessions in Amer- 
ica, and those of Spain, was, for a length of time, a subject 
of dispute ; the government of Portugal had long meditated 
the extension of her territories to the Rio de la Plata ; and 
since the emigration of the royal family to the Brazils, this 
object l^d acquired additional importance, and it was hoped 
that the distractions of the Spanish dominions, would afford a 
favourable opportunity of accomplishing it. It was this con- 
gideratioa which induced the Portuguese government so 
readily to send an army to Monte Video in 1 8 1 1 , at the so- 
licitation of Elio. Alvear, Garcia, Herrera, and otlier disaf* 
fecled persons, who, having been banished from Buenos Ayres, 
bad retired Xo Monte Video, encouraged the Portuguese in 
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tlMir datigm of setzng on tbe coantry east of the Rio de I 
Plata. The gOTemment sent for troops to Lisbon, and ii 
araiy was coUected at Rio Grande of 10,000 men, with whki 
the Portuguese general, Lecor, in December, 1816, in?Kkd 
tha Banda Oriental in two different directions. General Co- 
raido, with one division of the army, advanced in the road ct 
Las Misnones, and the other division of the troops, took pos- 
session of forts San Carlos, and Maldonado ; at the last o( 
which, the general in chief fixed his head quarters. 

Artigas, although at war with^ the government of Buenos 
Ayres, which claimed the country east of the river, detemiiD- 
ed to oppose the Portuguese. He obtained some advantaf es 
OTor the division under Cur ado ; but was unable to check gen- 
eral Lecm', who marched to Monte Video, when the garrisoi 
evacuated the city, which the Portuguese general entered od 
the 20th of January, and retained possession of it. ArtigHS 
still occupied the provinces, and by his guerrillas continued to 
harrasa the Portuguese, and cut off their supplies of provis- 
ions from the interior. ^ 

The threatened invashm of the Portuguese, induced Puey- 
redmi, the director, to make an attempt at reconciliation with 
Artigas, and commissioners were appoioted t^ treat with him. 
A. treaty was finally concluded, wherein it was stipulated that 
the eastern part oi the fianda Oriental, sbavid acknowledge 
the authority of the government of Buenos Ayres ; that it 
should send members to the congress, and that the govern- 
ment should immediately furnislMroops for its defence. This 
event occasioned great joy with the inhabitants, on both sides 
of the river j which however was soon checked, by informa- 
tion that the Orientals refused to ratify the treaty, influenced, 
as is supposed, by Artigas. The executive of .the United 
Provinces had remonstrated with the Portuguese general, Le- 
cor, and warned him of the consequence of this unprovoked 
and unjustifiable invasion, but without any efiect His pre- 
text was that the disorders and anarchy in the neighbouring 
provinces, rendered it necessary to occupy the country to 
prevent the contagion from spreading into Brazil. 

In U^e mean time the war raged in Upper PerCi, where Co- 
lonel M. A. Padiila, checked the progress of the bloody Fa- 
con. To oppose the successful career of Padiila, the enemy 
despatched one thousand men towards Lagu ana.— Padiila 
prepared to ineet the assailants, and entrusted to his captains 
the defence of several posts, and one to the command of Ati 
^{fe ; the enemy made a furious assault, but was completely 
repulsed and routed, and this heroic female deserving pf Spar- 
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an renown, had the satirfactionof presenliag to her husband, 
X standard of the enemy, taken with her own hands. Padilla 
pursued the fugitives in every direction, and what escaped 
were driven into the town of Chiquisaca, where they were 
shut up. This heroine was rewarded by the goverrnnent 
for her services, by the commission and pay of a Lieutenant 
colonel. 

Another victory was obtained over a, body of Spaniards of 
one thousand men, under the command of Facon, in person, 
hy the patriot officer Wanes, the royalists being almost entire- 
ly destroyed. In Salta and Juju, general Guemes with a forr 
iiiidable guerrilla force, and numerous other corps of guerril- 
las under different leaders constantly annoyed tlje royalists, 
deprived them of their conquests as ||pt as they were made, 
and finally compelled Pezuela to retre%. 
' Internal dissentions^ and the voice of faction had not yet 
ceased to disturb the public councils. The removal of the 
congress from Tucuma'n to the cap||^l was deemed expedient 
for the better management of the war ; as it was convenient 
to have the different departments qft^the government near 
each other. This measure wasoppoSd by most of the pro- 
vinces, who desired to have the congress out of the reach of 
the influence of %e capital — After ipuch discussion, a vote 
1 was obtained in congress to remove the capital, which gave 
I rise to new commotions and disturbances. Don Francisco 
Borges, was the leader of the factions ; and a body of vette- 
ran troops being sent against them, they were routed and dis- 
persed, and their leader Borges taken prisoner, who paid with 
I his life the price of his factious temerity. 
I Disturbances also occurred in the province of Cordova ; 
the governor Antonio Funes, brother of the historian of that 
name, although a man of great firmness and prudence, could 
1 not protect himself against intrigue and conspiracy. He was 
seized in his house by the conspirators, led by Bulnes, his son- 
in-law, and thrown into prison with Sayos, the military com- 
mandant. The insurgents not having sufficient confidence in 
Bulnes, appointed another person to be their leader ; but the 
governour having obtained his liberty, collected a small force 
of militia, with which the conspirators were dispersed, und 
took refuge in Santa Fe, and their leader was taken prisoner, 
who, with several others was sent to Buenos ayres, where they 
I were condemned and executed. Tranquillity was restored^ 
i and the governor re-established in his authority. 

I 
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CHAPTER XII. 



War betveen the Portuguese and Artigas — San Martin — hu a- 
pedition itUo Chile — difficulties in passing the Andes — Fidor^ 
of Chacahaco^San Martin returns to Buenos Ayres — E'cents 

in Upper Peru — Affair^in the Banda Oriental events of the 

war in Chile — parties in Buenos Ayres — conspiracy — arnval 
of Spanish transport — revolt of Spanisli prisoners — threaten- 
td expedition from Cadiz — constitution proclaimed — resigna- 
tion of Pueyredon — negotiations with France — invasion iy 
the Monteneros — they defeat Rondenu the director — Pueyrt- 
don^s party overthrown — anarchy and civil war ensues — 
defeat of Alvear and Carrera — Rodrj^uez appointed govem- 
our of Buenos Ayres — Bfmirez defeated — treaty -with Spain 
— arrival of Mr. Rodney, minister from the United Stdtes— 
minister sent to WasJnngton — meeting of congress — revo- 
lution in the Banda Oriental — conduct of the emperor of 

Brazil. 

*^ 

After the fall of Monte Video into the hands of the Portu- 
guese, on the 20th of January, 1817, th^ right wing of the Por- 
tuguese army under Cur ado, marched against the Orientals, 
and at Arrayo delosCalalanos, they were attacked by general 
La Torre, who commanded 3OO0 n^en, in "opposition to the ad- 
vice of his officers. The action wks obstinate and sanguina- 
ry; but terminated most disastrously to the patriots, who were 
defeated with very great loss. Artigas occupied a position in 
the rear of the army, with one hundred men, and befoi^e he 
was aware of this disastrous result, he was surrounded with 
four hundred men, and only escaped by the aid of an Indian, 
leaving all his baggage to the enemy. 

In the meantime, Lecor found himself shut up ih Monte 
Video, and all supplies being cut off, he was suffering for pro- 
visions and exposed to all the privations of a siege, wAich 
compelled him to march into the interior with 2,000 men, 
in pursuit of cattle. His movements were watched by Rive- 
rea, one of the Oriental chiefs, and he was surprised and at- 
tacked by this officer several times, and sustained considera- 
ble loss. 

The calamities which now afflicted, and the more serious 
one which threatened the Banda Oriental, produced a univer- 
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lal cry among the inhabitants, for a re-union with the confed- 
jracy ; and even some of their chiefs were in favour of the 
Treasure, believing it the only means of saving the country 
from conquest and desolatioa. Under the influence of these 
sentiments a correspondence was opened with the director, 
who, to evince his desire of an accomm6dation, immediately 
sent some military supplies and arms by way of Colonia. 
Rivera consented to the union, subject to the provision, that 
it met the approbation of Artigas. This daring chief, influ- 
enced only by ambition and a determination to preserve his 
own power, used all his influence, and all the artifice he pos- 
sessed to prevent' the union. The party in favour of a union, 
however, ^^numetbus, and several corps and detachments of 
the troops]^«G|ed Don Tames Garcik, their commander, and 
entered into article? of Union wJlh the government of Buenos 
Ayres. Ri^ra, &f^^9!^ warm aSbtlr^ation with Garcia, sent to 
Artigas for a f e^^ncement 'of five hundred men, to oppose 
him by force, t'l^ag' decidedly opposed by general Forges, 
who #xpresse^ gveat horror at a measure calculated to enkin- 
dle again .the jflaines of civil war, Artigas ^ent only fifty men 
to Colonia, lender the pretext of defending that place from 
the Portughese,\flotilla, but as is supposed, with the real de-» 
sign of uniting ,with Rivftra, to make war on the party in 
favour of the union. Finally, the party of Artigas prevailed, 
tmd this favourable opportunity for an accommodation passed 
by without producing this desirable object. 

Wliilst disorders reigned in the east, which cast a shade 
over the political horizon, a more brilliant prospect was open- 
ing in the west San Martin, then governour of Cuyo, had, 
for some time, conceived the bold and noble design of cross- 
ing the Andes, with a force sufficient for the emancipation of 
Chile, which was groaning under an exasperated tyranny, the 
Spaniards having re-established their authority over the coun- 
try, and banished a large number of the most inOuential pat- 
riots to the island of Juan Fernandez. Chile had sent men 
and money to assist the United Provinces, when threatened 
by the Spanish general Elio, which required a return ; but 
the constant annoyance of the United Provinces, by the royal- 
ists of Chile and Peru, rendered it an important object to the 
security of the republic, that the royal authority, in those 
countries, should be overtlirown. The invasion of Chile, 
therefore, promised, not only the emancipation of that coun- 
try, but security to the frcmtiers of the United Provinces, and 
to advance the general cause. But how was this to be efiect- 
ed ? San Martin had no anny, and the confederacy had no 
Vol. II. 18 
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flMAMof rtumgor sopportii^oiie ; its affairs liad nerer been 
m a oMNre deplorable coBdiUon, since the commencement of 
tbe war. The pro?iiice of Cuyo was thinly peopled, and im- 
poverished and devastated by the predatory inoorsons of tk 
Spaniards. These discouraging circnmstances, however, SA 
not deter San Martin from his m>ble enterprize, but <»ly serv- 
ed to bring, into requisition, the wcmderful resources of has 
mind. Such was his influence over the people of Cuyo, and 
so completely had he engaged their affections and ccmfidener. 
that they placed every thing they had at his disposaL Tber 
vcrfontarily furnished him with six hundred slaves, three hoft- 
dred horses, ten thousand mules, and contributed, by maaej 
and personal exertions, to the construction of baij^cks, aod 
providing arms, munitions and equipments. Jli^fPfbrnisbed 
the means, also, of condncting^oojjisfrom Buenos Ayres. 

Alter one year spent in organizing ai^UiseipKning an army, 
composed of such materials, San Martin s efijcHi t on his patn- 
otk and daring enterprize. He had to* ^fl^ the majestic 
Andes, with an airmy accompanied with baggage und arti&ery. 
which, for three hundred miles, presented rugge§h and almost 
inaccessible summits, and narrow defiles, l^niiting of two 
persons only abreast along the giddy ver^e of In jrMful pre- 
cipices, where eternal frosts hold thetr undisputed^^l^n. This 
passage, over the highest mountains in the world*^ with an ar- 
my, is an achievment more daring and difficult thiCn that of 
ihe renowned Hannibal, in crossing the Alps ; and perhaps 
there is nothing, on the page of history, that surpasses it But 
no obstacles covdd shake the purpose of San Martin ; no ^- 
ficulties were too great for his genius to overcome. In tbir* 
teen days, the frozen Andes were vanquished and passed, with 
the loss of five thousand horses and mules, and a few men. 
The liberating army encountered the en^my at Chacabaco 
soon after ; and the veterans, who had conquered the Andes, 
experienced no difficulty in vanquishing the instruments dt 
tyranny. Seldom has a victory been more complete, or a 
triumfAi more splendid. It annihilated the Spanish army, ter- 
minated the campaign, and gave liberty to Chile. The rem- 
nant of the royalists took refuge in Talcahuano. The inhab- 
itants formed a junta at Santiago, and, as 'a reward for his 
services, ordered to San Martin the dictatorship of Chile, 
which be dechned, and this power was vested in Bemando 
0*Higgins. 

Afler this splendid victory, the general of the Andes, as San 
Martin was now called, returned to Buenos Ayres to concert 
a plan with the government to direct the victorious arms of the 
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republic tow^ds Peru. As he approached Mendoza, the 
capital of Cuyo, the whole inhahitants of the town flocked 
out to meet him ; the youth strewed the road with roses, and 
ull demonstrated the most lively sensations of admiration and 
joy on beholding the hero of the Andes, and the liberator /^f 
Chile. At Buenos Ayres, the same sentiments prevailed, and 
preparations were making to receive him with every mark of 
respect and honour ; but being apprized4)f what was intended, 
he stole into the city, unobserv^, to the no small disappoint- 
ment of the people. 

General Belgrano, who had been appointed, by Pueyredon, 
to the command of the army in Upper Peru, by his talents and 
exertions, had retrieved the disasters of the republic in that 
quarter. * The Spanish general Pezuela, was succeeded in 
the command by, general Serna.^a less skilful commander than 
his predecessor/ \^ After jtlie death, of Padilla and Merceces, 
the bloody Faft#mwas successfully opposed by Wanes, Gaiif 
derilla, and Ferimfiidez, who pressed him very hard ; but lie 
was destined«*tttjall a victim to a higher power ; a stroke, of 
light^ing^^i^lie^ven put an end to his days and his cruelties. 
General Sen^^hiaghty and presumptuous, resolved to recov- 
er the previfi^s ^hich his predecessor had been obliged to 
abandon««^A.t the Bead c^ 2000 men, he pushed forwards into 
Juju ; bgt v/ks so closely* pursued and harrassed by Guemes 
with his foeiiiidable gu&rriila, that he soon had occasion to re* 
pent of his temerity. "^ After several engagements, in which 
he sustained considerable loss, as well as from the continual 
annoyance of several guerrilla corps, Serna was compelled to 
retreat with the remains of his army, and abandon his designs 
of conquest. 

The state of affairs in the Banda Onental remained essen- 
tially the same ; Erenu and Samanuego, the chiefs in the prov- 
ince of Entre Kios, made some concessions, and manifested a 
disposition for an accommodation with the United Provinces ; 
but Artigas sent an abusive letter to the director, accusing 
him of secretly favouring the Portuguese, of having connived 
at the supphes which had been furnished them, aud threat^d- 
ing to attack him even in the capital. To secure Santa Fe, 
which commands the interior of the province of Buenos Ayres, 
and at the same time to furnish relief to the people of Entre 
Rios, tlie director sent a body of troops under Montes de Oca, 
which were furiously attacked and defeated by a detachment 
ordered against them by Artigas ; and a re*enf(Mrcement sent 
under colonel Balcarce, was attacked with still greater despe- 
ration, and shared the same fate. 
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These disasters were soon. fi^Uowed by inXeHigeshce sdfl 
flfiore disagreeable from Chile. Whilst San martin and O'H^- 
gins were exerting all their means to reduce the fortress d 
Talcahuano, the last strong hold of the royalists, the vicenf 
of Lanu succeeded in throwing fiAeen hundred men into tkt 
fortress, which, as to strength, will almost compare with Gi- 
braltar. San Martin, however, instead of being discouraged 
by this untoward event, was re-enforcing his army, and pro- 
paring for a grand expedition to Peru, intending to strike the 
same blow there, which he had with such important resultsis 
Chile, Alarmed at this threatened invasion, the vicerogf re- 
solved to decide the fate of Peru in Chile, and according^, 
afler great preparation, hastily embarked an army of nearlj 
five thousand men, under Osorio, for Talcahuano. Almost 
immediately after the landing of his troo]^, Osorio, confident 
of victory, and despising the army, aitd the general whose vat 
i>urhehad not yet tried, commenced his marcAi for the capital 
of Chile. Being re-enforced by the^arrisdS of tlue fortress, 
and the royalists in the country^'lis artEu^ allnoan^ to 
S,000 men. He marched |apidl^\^rougnfthb^^'j^ovne of 
Conception, and advanced as far as Talca. jfym^iious rotte 
the divisions of San Martin'i^army liad n||t^d|an4 kept up 
contiual skirmishing with the roya^ts, ,and onJ^flS^ 19th d 
March^ the van of die Spanistj^vAnny ^^ls attack^ apd driven 
back into the streets of Talca Qsoril^ow became alarmed 
for his safety, and resolved to attack the patriots in the nigltf 
in their encampment. The attack was made in the most ua* 
expected and furious manner ; and the independants were 
surprised, thrown into confusion, and completely routed. Saa 
Martin, with the remdns of his army, retired to the pass (^ 
Angulemu, on the route to the Santiago, and in a few days 
marched towards the capital, where, in a short time, by ius 
own incredible exertions, and the patriotism of the inhabitants, 
it was re-enforced, re-organised, and prepared to dispute the 
dominion of Chile and of Peru, on the plains of Maypa. 
Hereon the 5th of April, IB 18, was fought one of the most 
sanguinary actions which the records of the devolution in 
South America afford, the result of which was equally deci- 
sive and glorious. It annihilated the Spanish army, secured 
to San Martin an imperishable renown, and established the 
independence and liberty of Chile and Peru. San Martin 
was universally greeted as the saviour of the country, and the 
hero of the revolution. Soon after this, he returned to Buenos 
Ayres, where he was receixed with the honour due to liis prii 
vate worth and important public services. 
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At this period many privateers were fitted out at Buenos 
Ay res, or sailed under comimssions of the government of the 
United Provinces ; some were fitted out in the United States, 
in violation of our laws, and others in England, which obtain- 
ed commissions from that government ; many also sailed with 
^commissions from Artigas. I'hese privateers scoured the 
ociean, and destroyed what remained of the Spanish commerce, 
and some of them committed outrages on neutral vessels. 

The war on the other side of the river still continued be- 
tween the Orientals and the Portuguese ; but the government 
at Buenos Ayres toqjt no part against the Portuguese, and 
Pueyredon W^ even accused t>t secretly assisting them. On 
the first of May% 1818, th| Portuguese got possession of Coi- 
onia, either bf%>rce or ti^achery, and stationed there a garri- 
son of one thousand ^^^ About the same time the Portu- 
guese general Cdrado, wh a force of 3,500 men, took Purifi- 
cation and Py^sander, aad a body of cavalry, crossed the river 
Uruguay, and ravaged thetountry. Purification was after- 
ward4abandone|^iand the troops took a station between the 
Uru^ay and^PySapder. Their vessels went up the river to co- 
operate with ti^eii^roops, without any eflbrts being made by the 
governmeni of BUfnos Ayres to prevent it. * 

A stron^party fisted in the United Provinces, opposed to 
the adftiinistrationT^hid^ was charged with secretly favouring 
the desig^^f the I^jNU^uese against the Banda Oriental ; 
roundof < 



but the pnncipal grouadof complaint against the administra- 
tion, was an alleged opposition on the part of the director and 
his party to the rights of the provinces, who complained of 
the controling influence of Buenos Ayres. The opposition 
were in favour of what was called federalism, or a different 
system of government, which should give to all the provinces 
an equal participation therein. The violence of the opposi* 
tion led to a conspiracy against the administration, which was 
discovered in August, 1818. The plan was to sieze and car- 
ry off the director ; but ^e plot was discovered, and the 
leader arrested, who accused three distinguished citizens as 
being the authors of the conspiracy, who were arrested, tried, 
and acquitted. This conspiracy, and the measures adopted 
to suppress it, increased the agitation of the public mind, and 
the director issued a proclamation to quiet the alarm, and 
preserve tranquihty 

In the month of February this year, (1818,) the commis- 
sioners of the United States, Messrs. Rodney, Bland, and 
Grtham, who sailed from our shores the preceding December, 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, and were the first pttblK fuBctiooa- 
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ries received by the republic ham mny foreign power. T^ 
were sent, by the presideiit, as special agents to obtaiB infira- 
atioD as to the state of the coantry, and the coacktkm of die 
new govermneat. They were receiTed by tbe public aadiQ& 
ties at Buenos Ayres witli much respect, and ootai&ed ^tei- 
site information resjiecting the country and the war, wfakh tbe 
following year was laid before congress, contained in the k* 
ports of the commissioners- and tbe accompanyiag docmmetits. 

In the month of August, a Spanish transport, w^ch bad 
sailed from -Cadiz with two hundred troops fyr Lima, arrived 
at Buenos Ayres. The troops mutinied, killed such of thcai 
officers as would not join them, and compelled th% captain id 
crew to conduct the vessel to Buenos Ayres, where they task 
the oath of allegiance to the independent governnient, vA 
joined the forces of the republic.^- (in the 12^ of Dec^iiwr, 
the congress passed a decree, reco^tozing tfie andependeiioe 
of Chile. Most of the troops of the government beii^ ie 
Chile, under San Martin, or on the frontiers of Upper Pera, 
the monteneros, or hordes of Indians, disturbed the pabik 
tranquility, and cut off all communication Yfixh the interior. 

Early in the year 1S19, the Spanish pristoers at San Lsis 
revolted, and seven of them, headed by a ^general c^&cer, at- 
tacked the governor in his own hous^ but, undaunted by 
their number, he defended himself, ki}led one, and compelled 
the rest to retreat. Twenty-seven pf thecimspiratca's w«e 
arrested, condemned, and shot — including one brigadier-gea- 
pral, two colonels, and several other officers. 

The expedition, which had long been preparing at Ca^, 
occasioned considerable excitement, and attracted the princi- 
pal attention of the government, which made all the prepara- 
tion its situation would admit of, to meet any force that migbt 
invade tlie country. 

The congress of the confederacy assembled on the 25th of 
February, and the session was opened by a message from tbe 
supreme director, who speaks of the dissentions which pre- 
vailed, and of the conspiracies against the government He 
says, that '* the frequency of disorders, and the repeated in- 
stances in which he had been under the painful necessity of 
punishing the authors of disturbances, and the epemies of tfae 
republic, had rendered him obnoxious to the malice and ven- 
geance of many individuals who might be useful to the coun- 
try ,*' and says he would resign, did he not think it would 
have an unfavourable induence, at home and abroad, under 
present circumstances. He urges the speedy adoption: of a 
c^flstittttioii as the moet effectual means of pacil>iiig tJie dis 
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affected, and restoring the puWc tranquility. " Tbe threatan^ 
ed expedition from Spain," he remarks, " requires prepara^ 
tions for defence commensurate to the. danger ;" and recom<» 
mends that the provinces assume a warlike attitude, and be 
put in the most complete state of defence ; and intimates, 
that '* this will require a head, possessing more military expe- 
rience and capacity, than he can claim." 

W hilst engaged in providing for liie defence of the country, 
congress were, also, deliberating on a constitution for the 
state, and one having been prepared, on the 25th of May, it 
was publicly proclaimed. It was formed on the federal basis, 
and its principles did not vary, essentially, from the constitu- 
tion of the United States. It presented the great features of 
liberty ; the legislative power was vested in two chambers, one 
consisting of deputies chosen by the people for four years, the 
other, of senators elected by tbe provinces or states ; the 
executive authority was vested in one person, called a direct- 
or ; it declared the equably of the citizens, the freedom of 
the press, the inviolability of persons, their dwellings, &'C. 

Shortly after this event, Pueyredon, in consequence of ill 
health, as he alleged, but perhaps from the disaffection to his 
administration, and the apprehension of a gathering storm, 
resigned the directorship, and Joseph Rondeau succeeded 
him ad inierim, until a new director could be chosen according 
to the forms of the constitution. Great exertions continued 
to be made, to prepare to defend the country against the long 
threatened expedition from Cadiz, until all apprehensions, 
from that quarter, were put at rest by the revolution in Spain, 
which defeated . the expedition. No important operations of 
the armies of the United Provinces, in Upper Peru and Chile, 
occurred this year ; but the war, on the east side of the river, 
was kept up by the indefatigable Artigas, who, with astonish- 
ing perseverance and ability, maintained the unequal contest 
with the' Portuguese, without any assistance from the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, and whilst often at open war with it. 

The revolution in South America, early attracted the atten- 
tioh of the great powers of Europe, forming the " holy alM- 
ance ;" and from the period it became evident that Spain 
could not re-establiah her authority over her American colo- 
Bies, there is the strongest reason for believing that the allied 
powers seriously meditated such an interference as should dis- 
pose of the destinies of those countries comprising what was 
Spanish America. Tlie primary object of the alUed powers, 
the proscription of all revolutions and political reforms origi- 
nating from tl^e people, and their determmation to oppose the 
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«8lftbMinieiil of free institotioos, could leave no doubt of the 
COQcera and hostility with which they viewed the development 
rf events in Spanbh America, and the probable establishmeat 
rf several independent, free states, resting on institntions 
emanating from the will and the valour of the people; But 
there is more specific evidence of their hostile intentions.—* 
Don Jose Vaventine Gomez, envoy from the government of 
Buenos Ayres at Paris, in a note to the secretary of his gov- 
ernment of the 20th of April, 1819, says, that *' the diminution of 
republican governments was a basis of the plans adopted by 
the h<^y alhance for the preservation of their thrones ; and 
that, in consequence, the republics of Holland, Venice, and 
G^ioa, received their death blow at Vienna, at the very time 
that the world was amused by the solemn declaration, that all 
the states of Europe would be restored to the same situation 
they were in before the French revolution. 1 also expressed 
the belief, that the sovereigns assembled at Aix.la Chapelle, 
had agreed, secretly, to draw the Americans to join them in this 
policy, when Spain should be undeceived, and have renounced 
the project of re-conquering her provinces ; and that the king 
of Portugal warmly promoted this plan through his ministers." 

The great obstacle to the interference of the allied powers, 
was Great Britain, whose commercial policy, in this instance, 
was opposed to the political designs of the edhance, and to her 
own pohtical views. Her commercial interests were the strong- 
est, and she could not be persuaded to favour the designs of 
the other allied powers agdnst the indepeudence and liberty of 
Spanish America. The condition of the United States, and 
the attitude assumed by the government, (the president having 
declared, subsequently, that the interference of any foreign 
power against the independence of the states of South Amer- 
ica, would be viewed as endangering the security of the Unit- 
ed States,) were not without their influence on the designs of 
those powers. 

But, if the obstacles which Great Britain and the United 
States interposed, prevented their attempting to dispose of 
the countries of South America by force, as they had of Na- 
ples and Spain, they were in hopes to control their destinies by 
the arts of diplomacy and disguised friendship. Taking ad- 
vantage of the threatened invasion from Spain, and the alarms 
which it excited at Buenos Ayres, the French cabinet attempt- 
ed, by intrigue and artifice, to establish, in the United Pro- 
vinces, a monarchy under a European prince related to the 
house of Bourbon. Rondeau, the director, was by birth a 
Frenchman, acircum^ance wl^h favoured this bold intrigue. 
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The French miaister for ♦foreign affairs, in a conference 
witli Gomez, the envoy of the United Provinces, after express- 
iiig the ardent wish of tlie ministry for the success of the glo- 
rious cause in which the United Provinces were engaged, and 
regretting the obstacles which prevented France from afford- 
ing them assistance, said, that " on reflecting on their true in- 
teyests, he was convinced that these entirely depended on the 
choice, ^f a government, under whose influence they might en- 
joy the a.dvantages of peace ; and that he firmly beheved that 
tliis form of government could only be a constitutional mon- 
archy, with a prince of Europe at its head ; whose relations 
might command and increase a respect for the state, and fa- 
cilitate the acknowledgment of their national independence/* 
This measure he thought alone would ensure tranquillity to 
the provinces, conciliate the powers of Europe, and even lead 
to peace and a recognition of the independence of the coun- 
try on the part of Spain itself lie recommended the Duke 
of Lucca, late heir of the kingdom of Etruria and a Bourbon 
by his mother's side, as a suitable prince ; and said that the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria were very friendly to him, 
and that England could find neither reason or pretext to oppose 
his elevation. It was proposed that France, would furnish the 
necessary land and naval forces to render the new king respect- 
able, and secure the independence of the country ; that the 
duke should marry a princess of Brazil, on condition of a ces- 
sion from the government of Brazil of the country east of the 
La Plata to the United Provinces, and that France would use 
her influence with the king of Spain to induce liim to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the country. 

Gomez informed the secretary, that he had no authority to 
negotiate on this delicate and important subject ; but that he 
would communicate what he had expressed to him, to liis gov- 
ernment, which he did by a note dated the 19th of June, 1819. 
The same intrigue was undertaken with the government of 
Chile through its deputy, Don Jose Yrizarri. The despatches 
from Gomez were received in October, 1819, and on the 26th 
of that month, Rondeau, the director, communicated them to 
congress, without expressing any opinion, but urging a speedy 
division. 

After long deliberation, at a secret session on the l^th of 
November, strange as it may seem, the congress approved of 
the project of France, subject to nine conditions ; the princi- 
pal of which were, that his most christian majesty, the king of 
France, should obtain the assent of the five great powers of 
' Europe, including England and Spain ; that he should facili- 
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tate the marriage of the dake of Lucca wkh a princeds of 
Brazil, and procure a cession of the proviBces east of the Lt 
Plata ; that Frauce should aQbrd to the duke ail the assist- 
ance necessary to defend and consolidate the monarchy, and 
to comprise within it, all the east side, includiag Monte Video 
and Paraguay, and that France should furni^ troops, ships, 
and four millions of dollars by way of loan, to put the country 
in a conditioa to defend itself against Spaio- and secure its in- 
dependence. 

The design and result of this scheme, had it succeeded, 
cannot occasion a moment's doubt. It was intended to pros- 
trate the rcpubhc, and to have established a monarchy on iu 
ruins, under the protection, and consequently, entirely under 
the control of France. 

If this daring scheme against the independence and lib^- ' 
ties of Spauibh Au:crica, bad succeeded, the example wooU* 
have bct-n laid hold of, to faVour similar attenipts, by other 
European powers, against the other governments in Spani^ 
America. Fortunately for the interests of South America, 
and the cause of liberty, there was too much virtue and intel* 
ligence in the people, in the midst of all their dissentions, to 
permit so degrading and pernicious a scheme to be carried 
into effect. And those who had favoured it, were soon treated 
with the indignation and contempt which their conduct de* 
served. 

In tlie month of November, the territory of Buenos Ayres 
was invaded, by the JMonteneros, headed by one of Artigas' 
officers, and J. M. Carrer§, a distinguished Chilese, well 
known in the United States, for his inveterate opposition to the 
administration' of Pueyredon in the United Provinces, and 
that of O'Higgins in Chile. The director, Rondeau, placed 
himself at the head of the troops which could be collected, 
and proceeded against the Monteneros ; and the beginning of 
February, 1820, he was defeated by these formidable guerril- 
las, commanded by Ramirez, formerly an officer under Arti- 
gas, and a plain guacho, but shrewd, brave, and violent. Pre- 
vious to tliis disaster, near the close .of the last year, another 
conspiracy had been discovered in the coital, against the ad- 
ministration, and many persons were seized and banished from 
the city. The dissentions and disorders that existed, were 
much increased' by the defeat of Rondeau, which produced 
the greatest alarm at Buenos Ayres, and occasioned general 
eonfusion and anarchy. The opponents of the administration 
were now emboldened to act more openly and decidedly, and 
the authority of the government was ^tiroly prostratedr- 
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Saenbs Aytes, which was the cradle of the revohUion in this 
part of Spanish America, which had displayed distinguished 
patriotism, and made immense sacrifices for the independence 
of the country, and the cause of liberty, was now threatened 
with invasion, without any army for its defence, without a gov- 
ernment ; and what was worse, had become a theatre of fac- 
tion, civil war, and intrigue. 

Ramirez was at the head of 3000 men, within seventy miles 

of the city ; the congress and director proposed to treat with 

him, and appointed commissioners, but he refused, declaring 

* that he would not negotiate, until a new set of rulers were ap- 

. pointed, who should be free from the influence of Pueyredon. 

The Pueyredon party, which had long maintained the ascen- 
dancy, although wit h^mgw erful and violent opposition, could 
no longer sustain- «Hpithority. They were accused of 
having brought on th^rountry, all the evils which afflicted it ; 
. of having occasioned* the (hssentions which distracted the 
state, by their, maladministration and violent measures; of 
promoting the disgraceful intrigue with France, of preventing 
an accommodation with Artigas, and of having secretly aided 
the Portuguese, to drtish his power, and in their encroach- 

rpents on the Banda Oriental, and of entirely neglecting to 
prosecute the war against the royalists in Upper Peru. What- 
ever truth there may be in these charges, it is evident that a 
conjuncture liad arrived, which rendered the fall of this party 
inevitable. To avoid the storm, Pueyredon and his friends 
fled to the Portuguese for safety, carrying oflf as was said at 
the time, a large sum of the pubUc treasure, but the truth of 
this was never established, and the charge was probably wholly 
unfounded. 

When Rohdeau left the city, to command the army» the 
congress on the first of February, named Don Juan Pedro 
Aquirre, to fill the office of director, during the absence of the 
incumbent ; and on the 5th of the month. Rondeau returned 
after his defeat, and resumed the directorship ; but on the 8th, 
a revolution took place which overthrew the administration 
and dissolved the congress A provisional junta was estab- 
lished by the cabildo of the city, which assumed the govern- 
ment. Manuel de Sarratea was appointed governour of the 
city. He opened a negotiation with the enemy, and on the 
20th of February, concluded a treaty with Ramirez, when 
Carrera and the adherents of what was called the federal par- 
ly, entered the city. TranquiUity however was not restored ; 
for early in March, a counter revolution was effected, headed 
by general Balcarce, and Carrera, and the leaders of the fed- 
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oral party, were obliged to flee to the army. Balcarce was 
invested with the powers of dictator until a government could 
be provided ; but on the 12th of March, the troops on which 
he relied, deserted him, when he immediately made his es- 
cape. Tlie same day Sarratea, who had been obliged to leave 
the rity, returned and resumed his authority, amidst the ac- 
clama»:ors of the people. 

Tht o^^icer? of the two late administrations, were arrested, 
and many of the adherents of Pueyredon. This revolution 
k'd to a discovery of the disgraceful negotiation with France, 
for ifnp'trthi.r a kinij, and placing the country under the pro- 
tection of that monarchy, and all the members of the congresf 
who voted in favour of this measure, with the exception of 
three, vim accompanied their signature, with a pi^test, were 
arrested. ,: 

The most .-Irpadful factions, ana.rchy and civil war, followed 
these events, and continued to distract till country, for several 
months. Many valuable citizens^ fell victims to these disor- 
ders. The severity of the storm fell on BtiOnos Ayres, al- 
thouL'h it was felt throughout the provinces.. Numerous gox^ 
ernoursof tiic city, rapidly succeeded each other, and such wss 
the state of alarm, turbulence and faction, that there was no 
' surety of persons or property. Ramirez, Carrera and Lopez, 
were not pacified, but kept the field at the head of formidable 
parties of Monteneros, cutting off all communication with the 
interior, and threatening the capital. Alvear and forty or fifty 
officers, who had formerly been in the service of Buenos 
Ayres, had joined Carrera and the other chiefs of the Monte- 
neros. On the 10th of July, Martin Rodriguez, who had been 
appointed to the command of the troops of Buenos Ayres, 
amounting to nearly 3,000 men, had an engagement with Al- 
vear and his confederates and obtained some advantage ; he, 
however, still continued to threaten an attack on the city, which 
was kept in a continual state of alarm, so that no business 
could be transacted. Alvear continued to menace the city 
during the early part of the month of August, threatening 
vengeance against his enemies. He some years before had 
been a director, and was banished. 

For the restoration of tranquillity, or at least for the dis- 
comfiture of the enemies of the country, it seems to be in- 
debted principally to Rodriguez, and general T>orego, governour 
of Santa Fe. Dorego, the latter part of August, corapldely 
routed the forces of Alvear, and Carrera, and made prisoners 
of Alvear, and anumber of officers, formerly in the Buenos 
Ayrean service, and three or four hundred men. Carrera 
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liad several hundred troops, from Chfle, and the rest of his 
force consisted of the Monteneros, and the malcontents of the 
United Provinces. Garrera escaped with some followers ; his 
fate however was not long deferred. 

This victory promoted the public tranquility, and prepared 
the way for a better order of things. A junta, which was 
choii^from the city and country, on the 26th of September, 
1^20, appointed Rodriguez governor of Buenos Ayres. The 
' turbiUence of dissention, however, had not yet subsided, for, 
on the 1st of October, Rodriguez was driven from the capital 
by a desperate faction ; but oh the 5th he routed and di^;>er* 
sed them, resumed his authority, and partially restored tran- 
quillity to a distracted city, so long the prey of factions^ and 
civil war. , ' 

The powef of Artkm^, wfaich had experienced so many vi- 
^ cissitudes, was' comj^f ly'^pfcistrated about this period ; be- 
ing defeatl^d b^ Ihe Portuguese, with the loss of nearly all 
his army.^ ^anoirez, ilUe chief of Entre Rios, who had for- 
merly ackntofjedged the supremacy of Artigas, turned his 
arms againfthim, and compelled him to take refuge in Para- 
guay. Rodriguez miptained his authority, preserved the 
pub^c tranqui&ty of the.-i^^ital, repelled the predatory incur- 
sions of tlie Indians, and^^ESi(eated the machinations and hos- 
tihty of the desperate malcontents. Great disorders, howev- 
er, still existed in the provinces, of which Carrera was re- 
garded as being the principal author ; he continued his pre- 
datory incurs!^, and often committed dreadful outrages on 
the inhabitants in remote settlements. He seemed to have 
become a desperate and infatuated man, and to be bent on 
destroying every thing within his power, which finally 
brought destruction on his own head. Ramirez also con- 
tinued his hostility to the government of Buenos Ayres, 
and even threatened the capital ; he had the command 
of the forces of the Banda Oriental, formerly governed by - 
Artigas. 

The government exerted itself to oppose him, and fitted out 
a flotilla, for which purpose it pressed some of the seamen of 
th0 United States to complete die crew ; and an army, compo- 
sed of the troops of Buenos Ayres and Santa Fe, marched 
against Ramirez, commanded by Rodriguez himself, which in 
July, 1821, defeated him with great loss. His troops were 
completely routed and dispersed, and he escaped himself, with 
jtwo hundred of his followers, and joined Carrera. Not Icmg 
afterwards, the forces of Ramirez and Carrera, were defeated 
by an army from the province of Mendoza^ Their raUying 
Vol. II. 19 
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word was ' victory and extenmnstion.' Cmrrera and a £ew 
oiicort oaly, escaped ; Ramirez was killed at Rio Seca, sifat* 
ted betweeo Santtaso del Estero and Santa Fe. Oarrera we 
soon after taken and shot, on the same spot wkere 'one of ius 
brothers died. Tranquillity was now tn a great n^numre re- 
stored to the United Provinces, after a long period of anan^ 
violence, and civil war. Previous to this p^od, deputies to t 
general congress had been chosen, to be h^d at Cordova, Init 
the disturb^ condition of the country had prevented th^ as- 
sembling. 

On the 14th of September, 1B21, J. M. Forbes, ag^ of 
the United States, at Buenos Ayres, remonstrated to the ^ 
emment against the juracies and atrocities committed ob the 
ocean, under cover of the flag of Buenos Ayres ; v^ch oc- 
casioned a decree, ordering mi persoi^ possessing letters of 
marque and reprisal, to return them tAhe government w^ 
in a specified time, and that in future no letted of marque aad 
reprisal would be granted without first publishing the caase 
that obliged the government to have recqjurse toibat measrae 

The commencement <^ the year 1^22, found the afiairsof 
the United Provinces in a more prosp^ous condition ; the in- 
lemal enemies <^ the republic had been destroyed or drifOB 
oat cfihe country ; the voice of faction was silenced ; ^ 
government had acquired enei^y and respect, and was enga- 
ged in works of improvement, in forming schools, aad esub 
Jishing libraries, calculated to prepare the people for the ap- 
freeiation and enjoyment of liberty. The papere discussed 
fireely, and often ably, important political questions connected 
witti their new situation. A splendid edifice was erected for 
a congressional hall, on tha-same sp6t, where, in 1780, was 
reared the dungeons of Oram, in which were immured diose 
accused of promoting the independence of Peru. Peace 
was also restored with the province of Entre Rios, a oonvoitioD 
bamg been concluded between that and the provinces of 
Buenos Ayres and Santa Fe, on the 14th of January, wlier»> 
by the parties stipulated to be at peaci^, and make conmion 
-cause against external and internal eneoiies, and mutually to 
defend and assist each other. The Portuguese or BraztEuis 
maintained possession of the city of Monte Video, and the pro* 
vince of Banda Oriental. 

The public mind became more and more tranquilliaed, and 
the government acquired energy and the confidence dT the 
peo^e. The disaffected however, were not entirely removed 
or conciliated, as a consjuracy was discov^ed at the capital 
bn the SSd of August, said to be headed by Tagle, secretaiy 
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of State, during Pueyredon's administration ; and a number of 
persons were arrested. It did not, however, occasion any 
comiuotion, and the public tranquillity continued undisturbed 
during the remainder of the year. 

On the 4th of July, 1823, a convention, or a preliminary 
treaty of peace, was concluded between the United Provinces 
and Spain, by the commissioners appointed by the Spanish go- I 

vernmenty under the direction of the Cortes and Rivadavia, 
secretary of state for Buenos Ajrres. It was stipulated that 
hostilities should cease for eighteen months, that the relations 
of cfmimerce should be renewed between the two countries, 
and that within the time the two governments should negotifte 
a definite treaty of peace and friendship The congress au- 
thorized the executive to ratify the convention, and resolved 
that on . its being ratified by Spain, and a definitive treaty oS 
peace concluded, twenty milMfens of dollars should be voted to 
Spain, to maiatain her fiidependence on the representative sys^ 
tern, provided she should be in^ded by France, that sum being j 
the amouilt which the chambers of Paris had granted the king I 

for the prosecution of hostihties in Spain. Notwithstanding 
this Uberal conduct o^the congress, the convention was reject- 
ed by the Spanish government. 

On the 16th of November, 1823, Csesar A. Rodney, minis- 
ter from the United States, arrived at Buenos Ayres, and in a 
•few da^s presented his credentials. He being, the first envoy 
ever received from any foreign power, it was deemed imp<N:« 
tant by the government, that his recognition should be public 
in the hall of the government house, attended with a solemni- 
ty and. splendour of ceremonies corresponding with the impor- 
tance of the occasion. But the state of Mr. Rodney's health { 
would not admit of this, at that time. On the 27th of Decem- 
ber, his health having ^een restored, the ceremony of present' 
ation took place. He was conveyed to the government house» 
by the minister of foreign relations, in a coach of state, attend- 
ed with military display and every mark of liA)nour, and con- 
ducted by a deputation of the government into the hall, 
through an immense concourse of citizens, where he was pre- 
seat^ to the governour, by the minister of foreign relations. 
Mr. Rodney delivered an address in his own language, which 
was interpreted ; and having concluded, he present^ his cre- 
dentials. Rodriguez, who was deeply affected, made a suita- 
ble reply. 

But the interesting relations thus established between the 
gevermnent of the United Provinces, and the first min- 
ister from any foreign power, was destined to be of short 
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Gootinoance. Mr. Rodney's health was not re-establi^ 
ed» and he ccmtinued to languid nntil the lOth of June. 
1824, when he expired. The government passed a de- 
cree expressing their grief at the event, Erecting his btiriaL 
with public funeral honours, and providing fen: the erection ol 
a monument 

Durinff the year 1824, the political and internal affiurs of the 
United ^evinces continued tranquil and prosperous, and tlie 
government being relieved from the horrors of anarchy, and m 
a great measure, from the evils of war, was eng^ed in conso- 
li<^tting the republic, and in improving its condition. It is as 
evidence of the stability of the public mind, that an election of 
a new chief magistrate took place in a peaceable manner, and 
without occasioning any disturbancOi whi<?h is tbe first isr 
stance in which there had been a change 'in the exeeutire 
without a revolution, or the ^ployment of military force. 
Attempts were made for are-union of all tfaejn-ovinees of Bio 
de la Plata, and the establishment ofa^enetd congress ; and 
a more favourable disposition, both in the capital and in the 
provinces, was manifested for this desirable object. 

In October, 1824. f^enBTBl Alve» ^nriv^jd m the United 
States, from the United Provinces, as resident minister near 
our government; and on the 11th of the month, he was pre- 
sented to the President, by the secretary of state. In his ad- 
dress on the occasion, he says that he was charged in the 
name of all the provinces of Rio de la Plata, to express to the 
government of the United States, the regard, friendship, and 
gratitude they entertain for the magnanimous ex^u'ession with 
which they had been honoured in the solemn tecci|gnition of 
their independence. He adds, that the letters which he has 
to present to the president, will unfold more fully the solici- 
tude and sincere desire which his govQiaiment feels for an in* 
timate union. 

The envoy of the United Provinces, however, scarcely. en- 
tered on the duties of his office, as he left Washington the 
following month, to return to his country, the government 
having appointed him to the chief command of the army des- 
tined against the royalists in Upper Peru, where the Spaniards 
still maintained their authority over some of the provinces : as 
the government of Buenos iiyres, in consequence of the dis« 
sentionsand civil wars which had prevailed, for several years, 
had made but little effort in prosecuting the war against the 
Spaniards of Peru. 

The congress of the United Provinces, convened in Decern* 
her, 1824, at Buenos Ayres, and on the 16th of the month. 
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tJhe executive delivered a message, which unfolds the preseat 
condition of the republic 

He speaks of the efforts which he had made to secure the 
Friendship of the American states engaged in the same cause, 
ajad says, he has appointed ministers to CoiomlHa, and also to 
Peru. 

" The empire of Brazil," he says, *' forms a contrast to the 
I noble republic of the United States, and a deplorable excep- 
] tion to the genej;al policy of the American nations." He 
oomplains of the base and low artifices by which the province 
of Monte Video has been separated from the union, and re- 
tained in subjection by force of arms. Every effort, he adds, 
has been made with the court of Rio Janeiro, to induce it to 
' abandon its usurpations and listen to the dictates of reason 
and justice, which might prevent the terrible necessity of war, 
but without success. The executive, however, does not de- 
spair of effectiDg^ an accommodation ; he speaks in high terms 
of the conduct of Great Britain, and iays, that the principles 
she has adopted towards the American nations, must soon re- 
sult in a recognition of their independence. 

The Brazilians still had possession of the province of 
Monte Video, or the Banda Oriental on the east side of the 
river; but in April, 1826, a revolution took place in the 
Banda Oriental, which liberated it from the authority of Brazil. 
Lavalleja, Oribe, and several pther officers and inhabitants of 
the Banda Oriental, on the 27th of April, left Buenos Apea, 
and crossed* to the opposite side of the river, where they ex- 
pected to have found two hundred men assembled, who had 
collected, accordingly, but had taken fright and dispersed. — 
Having discovered that about forty of the Brazilian troops, and 
thirty of the inhabitants, who had been pressed into their ser- 
vice, were at Arenal Grande, Lavalleja and his party appeared 
before them, and they joined and followed him. Being also 
joined by a number of the inhabitants, he entered Soriano, and, 
re-organizing the government of the place, marched to the 
GaUinas, where he destroyed about two hundred Brazilian 
troops, who guarded it. Here Lavalleja found plenty of hor- 
ses and provisions, and was joined by the militia in the neigh- 
• bourhood, and even by many of the Brazilians. Re-passing 
the Negro, he marched towards the Perdido, and by stratagem, 
got possession of the person of Fructus Rivero, the Brazilian 
military commander of tlie country, and his escort, all of 
whom, except the officers, joined the party of Lavalleja. Ri- 
vero, himself, afterwards joined the revolutionary cause, and 
publicly burnt his imperial uniform in the streets of Santa 

*19 
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LucU. He ilflo snimiiQiied the commander f>f Monte Video 
to sarrender that place. More recent intelligence represeats 
that the revolution has extended throughout the proTince. 
the whole population being engaged in it ; that a provisioBi/ 
gOYenunent had been estiS^ished, which had sent deputies to 
the general congress of the united provinces, soliciting their 
assistance and co-operation in expelling the HraziHan^ &m 
Monte Video. By this revolution, the Brazilians have been 
driven from the provinces <m the east side of the river, exc^ 
the city and part of the province of Monte Video. Id porso- 
ance of the solicitation of deputies sent to the government of 
Buenos Ayres, the congress passed a resolation, authorizoi^ 
the executive to guard the territory of the United ProviiK^ 
from the dangers which might arise in the present state o{ the 
Banda Oriental, and to re-enforce the line of the Uru^ay. 

In April last, a division of Brazilian troops took possessioo 
of the province of Chiquitos, in Upper Peru, and asserted tk! 
the same was incorporated by the unanimous vnsh of the peo- 
ple, with the empire of Brazil. The governour cff the fH-ovincc 
surrendered it by capitulation. This proceeding excited the 
greatest indignation at Buenos Ayres, and being a fresh en- 
croachment and aggression, must increase the difficulties be- 
tween the government of the United Provinces and that of 
Brazil. Bolivarhadpreviously undertaken to liberate Upp^ 
Peru, and had an army there uii^rgeneraf Sucre, so that this 
rash invasion of the country brings Brazil Into * hostility with 
him. Buenos Ayres ha3, also, troo^ in that quarter. The 
encroachments of the emperor of Brazil, and his intermed- 
dling and hostile conduct, will be likely to involve him in war, 
not only with the United Provinces, but also with Peru and 
Colombia, which may make common cause in teaching him to 
feel the consequences of his usurpations, encroachments, and 
unwarrantable interference in the concerns of his neighbours. 
Should these states make war upon Brazil, in all probability it 
would produce a revolution in that country, which would result 
in the overthrow of the imperial government, and the estab- 
lishment, of a republic. This would render the family of 
American nations complete, and must, sooner or later, take 
place; as America is not destuciedfor the abode of kings (mt for 
kingly governments. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

' Exient and boundaries — the Andes ; summits and passes of- — 

^ maritime border,, bays. /ind ftarbours — rivers— face of the 

country — soil — climate iO^d productions — desert of Atacama 

— mines — copper mineBhof Coquimbo — districts — islands — 

Santiago — Valparaiso^government — population — army • 

' navy — commerce: — exports. 

'The republic of Chile comprises the tract of country that 
' extends from the summit of the Andes, westward to the Paci- 
fic, and along the coast of the Pacific from the desert of Ata- 
cama, in latitude 25^ south, to the straits of Magellan, in lati- 
tude 54** south, according to some authorities ; but according 
to Pazos' map, it extends no further south than the gulf of 
Guaytecas, in latitude 42^. Its length, according to the first 
description, would be about 2,000 miles : according to the 
last, less than 1 ,200 ; its average breadth is estimated at about 
140 miles. Its northern boundary is the desert of Atacama ; 
its eastern, the Andes ; its southern, the Patagonian territory, 
or the straits 'Qf MageUan, and its western, the Pacific. 

The lofly summits of the Andes, which trSverse the entire 
continent of South America, skirt the whole eastern border 
of Chile, and form its eastern boundary. The highest sum- 
mits in this range are Manflos, in latitude 28^ 45', the Tupun- 
gato,in lat 33*^ 24' ; the Deseabezado, in lat 35"^ ; the Blan^ 
guille, in 36® 4' ; the Limgavi, in 35<> 24' ; the Chilian, in 36<^, 
and the Coccabado, in 43^ ; some of these are more than 
2,000 feet above the level of the ocean. There are fourteen 
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▼olctnoes, which are in a constan^state of eriiptiott, and a 
greater number that discharge smoke only at intervals. The 
two principal passes of the Andes he between the united pro?- 
incea of La Plata and Chile, those of Putamda and Patos ; 
the first leads from the city of Mendoza, and is abopt 2O0 
miles in length ; the latter leads from the city of San Juan, and 
is longer. To the north, the Ancles are broader, but to tie 
south they are said to subside into such gentle slopes, that a 
good carriage road might be made across the country which is 
imsettled. 

WcUers. — Like Peru, Chile has an extensive maritime bor- 
der on the Pacific, and is much better accommodated with 
bays and harbours, which are numerous along the whole coast 
The most considerable is the great gulf of Guayt^cas, in 
which is situated the Archipelago of Chiloe. Few countries 
are so well supplied with rivers as Chile. , Lying at the foot 
of the Andes, it naturally receives the waters produced by the 
melting of that immense body of snow, which annually falls 
upon those mountains. There are more than one hundred 
rivers of considerable size, which run westward, of which 
fifty-two fall directly into the ocean. The principal of these 
rivers, some of which are navigable some distance into the in- 
terior, are the Huasco, Lospontos, Maypu, Maule, Chilian, 
Ilata, Biobo Imperial, and Valdiva. 

Surface, soil^ cliinate, ^d productions. The numerous 

ridges by which the surface of Chile is broken, preseitt obsta- 
cles to the internal communication, but such as are no ^here 
insurmountable. The loose composition of those ridges is 
such, that roads may be formed along their sides with com- 
paratively Uttle labour ; and when made, such is the temper- 
ate regularity of the seasons, that, with few repairs, they may 
be preserved for ages. But the wide desart, and the lofty 
Cordillera, by which Chile is enclosed and separated from the 
rest of the continent, presents a barrier, consisting of a 4reary 
waste, and a range of mountains elevated in such ragged 
masses, and reared so far into the region of snow, that it is 
only passable for mules by some few narrow passes, and during 
particular seasons of the year. The desart of Atacama may 
be said to commence in Chile, almost immediately. after cross- 
ing the Juncal, or dry river, as it is sometimes called ; thence 
to the river Salado, the northern boundary of the state, is a 
distance of fifty miles ; thence to the town of Atacama, in 
Upper Peru, is a distance of nearly three hundred miles, by 
the way of the coast, and the road passes whdUy over a dry, 
sandy plain, where the traveller meets no living thing, either 
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>f the vegetable or animal kingdom ; and losing sight of every 
[>tber guide, his way is often only to be directed by the bleach- 
ed bones of mules, which have perished in attempting to 
force a passage over that terrible waste. Instead of passing 
this dreary region, it is generally thought safer and better to 
climb the steep crags of the mountains, and take the road 
leading over the Andes, along their giddy precipices and nar- 
row passes. Travellers and post-riders sometimes cross the 
desarts of Atacama, along the lower and more level road ; 
but few or no traders or carriers ever venture to pass that 
^way ; nor is it presumed any military leader would 'lightly be 
induced to encounter its difficulties for the purpose of carrying 
hostilities along that route into Chile. The desart of Atacama 
may, therefore, be considered as a great natural barrier, by 
-which it is closed on that side against both commercial and 
hostile visiters. 

From the Andes, the inclination is so great, that all the riv- 
ers flow with the rapidity of torrents, and are, therefore, not 
fia]9gable. They serve to irrigate the vallies, and render 
them the most fertile in the world. The climate makes this 
method of cultivatiun absolutely necessary — for from the Sa- 
lado to the Ilata^ that is from ZB'' to 36'' of south latituc e, 
not a cloud is to be seen above the horizon from the montLof 
November to the month of May. The atmosphere, during this^v 
^riodi is perfectly clear ; and the dews are scarcely percep- 
tible, nor is the heat oppressive. The proximity of the Andes 
tempers the air, and the mercury fluctuates between 70 and 
80 degrees of Fahrenheit, and rarely rises to 86 degrees. — 
Thunder storms, so friequent on the oast of the Andes, are 
unJyMwn jn this part of Chile. Winter commences in the 
mon|Mf May ; the cold is mild, and the rains gentle, and un- 
attended with wind. The rains of the winter fertilize the 
hills, and the plains which cannot be irrigated during that 
season, aflbrd pasture for the cattle. The spring commences 
in September, and the face of nature, in Chile, is then pecu- 
liarly beautiful. The hills are verdant and covered with innu- 
merable flowering shrubs, and the plains present to the eye a 
carpet of flowers. The abundance of water, and the pecu- 
liarity of climate, enable the inhabitants to raise all the fruits 
of the earth in great perfection. The wheat which is cultivated 
in the valleys, is of excellent quality, and the produce seldom 
less than forty times the seed — sometimes ninety, and on the 
best land, even one hundred. Indian corn is likewise culti- 
vated, and produces abundantly. Barley is raised in great 
quantities for the use of horses and mules, which, in the win- 
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ter, ire fed on tbb grain, mixed witk diopped straw, «b ii 
Arabia and old Spain ; hemp and flax grow laxoriaii^. Cet- 
ton b here and there cnttiTatedfor domestic maimfaetiires, mi 
there is one sugar plantation. The cHmate and soil is vffi 
adapted to the coHure of sugar, bat the inhabitants have bee& 
long acenstomed to get that article from Pera, in exchange 
for their wheat, and are not disposed to change their ancteai 
habits. Rice, likewise, would grow on the low lands, but it 
is brought from Peru. 

South of the river Ilata, the climate varies; rains are-fiv- 
quent in the summer, and in the winter are attended l^ stoma 
of wind. The grape is chiefly cultivated in these distnets, 
and the wine is ^tter than where the vineyards are irngdesd ; 
the oHve grows luxuriantly throughout all Chile, and the(»&is 
of the first quality. On the banlu of the river Maole^asdA 
all the rivers south of 35 degrees 17 minutes, there is exceHeot 
timber, and the whole country abounds with forests of a thdny 
minosa, which makes good charcoal, and is in general a4edn>r 
fuel Mines of the precious metals abound in almost etyry 

Eart of Chile, and their annual produce, in prosperous Bmef 
as been estimated at 3,000,000 of dollars. Besides the pe- 
cious metals, the copper mines of Coquimbo actually produc* 
ed, during the year ending; the 1st of May, 1818, amidst tb 
difficulties of the times, and shipped in foreign vessels, chiefly, 
of the United btates, fotty-one thousand quintals. «. * 

The copper mines are principally situated near the coa4t« 
and are believed to be the most productive in the wor&L in 
addition to the copper, there has, also, been shif^ped &m 
Chile, a considerable amount of tin. Of these two me^ii 
the annual production may be estimated at about fi 
dred thousand dollars. 

The mines of iron and quicksilver are very abi 
mines of lead aie also numerous and rich, but almost entirely 
ne^ected ; antimony and fossil salt are found in great quan- 
tities ; salt springs abound ; salammoniac and salt petre are 
also abundant. 

The republic of Chile is divided into the fc^lovrinig dis- 
tricts or provinces ; — Copiapa, Guasco, Coquimbo, Cusci^rPe- 
torca, Quillota, Melipilla, Santa Rosa, Rancagua, Oolcfaagua, 
Curico, Maule, Chilian, Isla de Maule, Canquenes, llata, Pu- 
chacay, Conception de Chile, Isla de la Laxa. The county 
occupied by the warlike tribes of Araucana, extends from the 
river Biobio, in latitude 26'' 50' to the 39th degree of latitude, 
and from the Andes to the Pacific. It is divided into four dis- 
tricts or provinces, by lines running from north to south. The 
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i ooimtry betwera tbe river Totleii and the flouthem boundary 
^ of the republic, is called Huilli Maypro. There are ei^ity- 
^ 4.WO islands in the Archipelago of CMle, thirty-two of which 
^ are inhabited by Indians, or the descendants of Europeans. 
I The largest is Chiloe, 180 miles in length from north to south, 
^th a breadth of 60, at the widest place. 

The city of Santiago is situated in the district of MeUpiUa, 
and was founded on the 17th of February, 1514, by Don Pedro 
de VakUvia, on the south bank of Maypu,in 33^ Sl'south lati- 
, t««de. Santiago contains 40,000 inhalntants. The plain on 
which the <^y stands, ex;tends along the foot of the Andes, 
[ oartaialy to the line ; and it is believed quite to the isthmus of 
' £^ama, north and south to the straits of Magellan. This is 
4li^<mLy uniform level in Chile ; from hence to the coast the 
d^a^ent is rapid and broken by irregular mountains and valUes. 
On thb eastern extremity of the city, rises the small rocky hill 
ot^anta Lucia, formerly called the mountain of Gudon. — 
'- Iniese insulated hills are frequently seen on the great plain of 
'/Cfale. Abroad road extends round the south side of the 
^ tqW Uke the boulevards of Paris, and separates it from the 
' ^S«burbs, which are extensive and well built. The river is 
broad and shallow, and in summer flows in several channels. 
'. There are in Santiafiro eleven convents, seven nunneries, four 
parochial churches, three hospitals, an university, and a mint. 
The port of Valparaiii^ is situated in 33<' 1' 45' south kti- 
A tude in the district of Petorca. The town extends around 
^ th^bay from the casUe of Saint Antonio, for nearly a mile, 
H^and is separated from Almindral, a suburb of Valparaiso, by a 
WT low beach ; the houses are irregularly scattered over the sides 
of steep hills, which rise abruptly from the shore, and ex- 
tedUong the ravines of Saint Augustine, Saint Francisco, 
" ttd w>mez, the ground being very broken and rugged. The 
^ country near the town is very barren, and all the suppUes are 
drawn from Quillotta. The population of Valparaiso, includ- 
ing the Almindral, does not exceed 6,500 souls. 

GovemnurU and Popidatian, — Since the hberation of Chile, 
in 1 8 1 7, an independent republican government has been main- 
taioled the principal part of the time, under a chief magistrate^ 
otlted A 8ui»'eme director. A congress has been for some 
time in session, for the purpose of forming a permanent con* 
stittttioB, but the result of their labours is not yet known. The 
independence of this country has been acknowledged by the 
United States and Great Britain. The population of Chile* 
Exclusive of the independent tribes of Indians, is estimated 
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at l,fOO,000 iahabitaiits, most of yAach are north oi tbe rhv 
BMio. 

•Army, Navy, amd CammercB. — In July, 1818, the regidtr 
army of Chile amoanted to 8,400 men, exdnsive of milibL 
which were 28,960 ; an army, re^>ectable for its numb^s an 
diadpUne, ia stiiil maintained, and is distinguished for its weE 
known services in the liberation of Peru. A fonmdaUe nxq 
was organized in 1818, and has ever since been efficiently ea- 
ployed in aiding the great cause of liberty and independoKe 
The principal articles of export from Chile, consist of goU, 
silver, copper, tin, wheat, flour, hemp, cordage, hides, taUov, 
jerked beef^ vicuna, guanaco, and chinchilla skins, ai^ scle- 
ral kinds of dried fruits, figs, raisins, dec. The trade ciOik 
is chiefly carried on with the. United States, England, anl4^ 
neighbouring republicae Chile may be considered tfaegorai- 
ry of South America. The manners, customs, and religion of 
Che people, are similar to the neighbouring republics. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Establishment- ©/ a junta — disturbance at Santiago — Congress 
called — complaints as to the mode of election — measures of 
the congressman is overthrown by the Carreras — their admin- 
istration-^^^hdle invaded from Peru — events of the war — reuo- 
lution inthe government — treaty concluded — dissentions among 
the patriots — success of the royalists — their anUhority re-estab" 
lished — expedition of San Martin — victory at Chacabaco^^ 
em^ncipaXion of the country — O'Higgins appointed director--^ 
expedition from Peru — defeat jof the patriots^^^victory of 
Maypu—^ts effects — squadron under Lord Cochrane^^expedt" 
tion to Peru — war with the Araucanian Indians and Bene* 
vides — piracies of Benevides — resignation of O'Higgins — c«- 
tablishment of a new government — general Freyre chosen di" 
rector — Chile affords further succour to Peru — its fleet block* 
ades Callao — ^1^5 exploits — expedition to Qiiloe^^state. of the 
country — conclusion. ^^ 

The first revolutionary movement in Chile, occurred in San- 
tiago, where the inhnbitanter,' in July, 1810, compelled the cap* 
tain-general to resign, and count de la Conquista was appoint* 
ed to succeed him, who favoured a revolution. He called to- 
gether the most respectable land-holders, in September, 1810, 
to take into consideration the present condition of the country 
and of Spain, and to decide on the measures proper to be 
adopted. The result was the creation of a junta, of which the 
count' de la Conquista wa9 president. The junta determined 
on assembling a congress, and prescribed regulations for the 
choice of representatives. The election in Santiago took 
place on the 1 1th of April, 1811, and a detachment of troops, 
under Don J. Figueroa, was stationed in the square of the 
oonsulado to preserve order. This officer, although ^ Span- 
iard, had declared in favour of the revolution, aod was in the 
employ of \he junta ; yet, Rovertheless, he had formed a fac- 
tioi^ against it, and ^vailed himself of bis situation and of tha 
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occasion, to attempt to crush the revolution. A skiimish e: 
sued between the troops that adhered to Figueroa, and tfaos' 
who remained faithful to the junta, in which fifty or sixty mc 
were killed. The result was favourable to the popular caea 
and the leading conspirators were seized and banished, excep: 
Figueroa, who was executed. After this, the rojal audieAcia 
was dissolved, rnd its powers vested in a new tribunal. 

The election of deputies to the congress was' made accord- 
ing to the regulation of the junta, which prescribed the 
number for each municipality, but not according to the pops- 
lation. There was consequently little equality in the repre- 
sentation of different towns, which occasioned coroplaiate and 
remonstrances. The three brothers, of the name of Carrera, 
sons of a wealthy land-holder in Santiago, joined in the clam- 
ours, and put themselves at the head of the disaffected, of 
which the miUtary of that city formed a part The congress 
acknowledged the necessity of a reformation in the represen- 
tation, which being made, tranquillity was restored, and the 
congress resumed its session. It passed a decree, declaring 
that all Spaniards who were dissatisfied with the new order 
of things, should leave the country within six months, in which 
period they might dispose of their property and remove with 
all their effects. The congress also enacted many salutary 
laws for the reformation of the abuses of the old system ; the 
curates were to be paid from the public treasury, not by their 
parishioners; the children of slaves born in future were de 
dared free, and the restrictions were removed from com- 
merce ; the ancient lim 4>y which government disposed of 
places in the municipalities, was abrogated, and it was provi- 
ded that the members of the municipalities should be elected 
annually ; many useless offices were abolished, and the sala- 
ries of others reduced. A manufactory of. fire-arms, and a 
military school, called artilleria practica, were established, 
and the powers of the junta prescribed. 

Notwithstanding these revolutionary measures, Abascal, the 
^ceroy of Peru, remained on apparent terms of friendship 
with the new government. 

Encouraged by the success of their first attempt, the Car- 
reras formed a plan for effecting the revolution, and placing 
themselves at the head of that government. And their connec- 
tion with the army, one being major in the grenadiers, and aa- 
other captain in the artillery, fajcihtated the success of their 
enterprise. Having acquired an ascendancy over the troops, 
placing themselves at their head, on the 16th of November, 
_,! 8 11, they compelled congress to depose the junta, and ap- 
point three new members, of whom J M. Carrera was one. 
Thi8 juntas the offering of violence and usurpation, immedi- 
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ately attempted to render itself absolute ; a new regiment of 
cavalry was formed, and J. M. Carrera placed at its head ; 
and having strengthened themselves sufficiently, on the 2d of 
December they dissolved the congress. The junta now ruled 
without control, relying for its support entirely on the military, 
who were greatly devoted to the Carreras. 

The administration of the Carreras occcasioned opposition 
and disaffection, which surrounded them with difficulties and 
dangers ; one conspiracy against them was formed after anoth- 
er, four of which they succeeded in suppressing. At length, 
to increase their embarrassments, they quarrelled among 
themselves, and J. M. Carrera withdrew from tlie govern- 
ment ; but a reconciliation having been effected, he resum- 
ed his former situation in October, IB 12. 

These dissentions and disorders in Chile, induced t^e vice- 
roy of Lima to send an expedition against that country, u^deiv 
general Par eja, which early in the year 1813, attacl^ed and 
took possession of the post of Talcahuano, without resistance*; 
From this place he advanced to La Conception, where the 
garrison declared in his favour, which increased his force to 
4,000 men. He marched towards the river Maule. 

To oppose Pereja, J. M. Carrera, leaving his brother JuaA 
Jose in his place in the government, marched at tiie head of 
6,000 men, and approached the royal army. On the night of 
the 12th of April, 1813, he sent a detachment of troops to 
surprise and attack the enemy in their encampiuent. Thiai 
attack was successful, but not without great loss to the patrir 
ots. It however induced Pareja to retire to Chilian, whera 
be erected fortifications Ibr his security ; and the garrison^ 
which he had left at Jalcahuano and La Conception^ weret 
obUged to capitulate, but their commanders escaped to Peru. 

To free themselves from the influence of the Carreras, the 
junta sent Juan Jose Carrera to the army, and filled his place, 
so that it now consisted of J. A. Perez, A. Eyzaguirre and 
M. Infante. They removed to the town of Talca, near the 
seat of war, the better to direct its operations and watch over 
the safety of the country. J. M. Carrera continued to command 
the army, and governed without restraint over the country 
.where his troops were stationed ; and his condact and the de- 
vastations of his army so exasperated the people throughout 
the intendancy of La Conception, that they declared for the 
ro^lists. It was deemed necessary to remove from the com* 
mandof the army a man who had rendered himself so obnoxr 
ious to the people. Carrera was accordingly displaced by 
tiie junta, and colonel O'Higgins appointed to succeed liim»~ 
and colonel M'Renna, second in command, on the 24th of 
November, 1813. Carrera refused to relinquish the com- 
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fotad, trat being abandoned by the army, he was compelled to 
yieid» and on his way to Santiago, with his lurother Lui^, 
both were taken by a party of royalists and conducted to Chil- 
ian. 

For nearly a year the Spanish forces remained at Chilian, 
and no important niilitary operations took place. On the 
death of their commander, Pereja, general Gainza arrived 
from Lima, with re-enforcements, and took the command. 
On the 19th of ^^[arch, 1814, Gainza attacked M'Konna, with 
one division of the Chilean army, encamped at £1 Membrii* 
lal, twelve miles from Chilian, but was repulsed with loss : and 
the next day O'Higgins, who had come to the relief of 
M'Kenna, engaged ti^ royal army with success, and it suffer- 
ed severely. Not discouraged by these checks^ Gainza resolv- 
ed to march against Santiago, which was in a defenceless 
condition ; and advancing rapidly, the royali^s crossed the 
Maule, an^ O'Higgins pursuing them, encamped on the oppo- 
site side of the river. In the night, O'Higgins crossed the 
river with his army, without destroying his encampment, by 
which movement Gainza was completely deceived ; being so 
surprised in the morning at seeing an army before him, and 
an encampment in his rear, which he supposed filled with 
troops, he abandoned his plan and retired to the town of Tal- 
ca, which he had taken a few days before. O'Higgins open- 
ed a communication with Santiago, and cut off that of the en- 
emy with Chilian. 

. The fall of Talca was attributed to the want of energy and 
courage in the junta, who left the town several days before 
the approach of the eneuiy, and took off a part of the garri- 
son for their own security. This occasioned a revolution ; 
the junta was deposed and the government entrusted to Don 
F. Lastra, governour of Valparaiso, who was styled supreme 
director. At this time, propositions for an accommodation 
were received from the viceroy of Lima, brought by captain 
Hillyar of the British Frigate Phoebe, which induced Lastra 
to call a meeting of the principal inhabitants of Santiago, 
which decided that the director should propose terms of capit- 
ulation to general Gainza. The result was, a capitulation, on 
the 6th of May, whereby Gainza and his troops were to re- 
embark for Lima, within two months, and to leave the places 
he then occupied in tlie same state of military defence as he 
had found them. It was also stipulated that the viceroy should 
acknowledge the government of Chile, and all the changes 
which had been made, and that Chile should send a certain 
number of deputies, to the cortes of Spain, as members rf 
that body. Two colonels were delivered by each party, as 

ostages, and peace was restored ford season. The only oh- 
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ject of the Btmnish chiefs, however, seems to have beeo to gm^ 
titneand save their army, as Oainza, under various pretences 
refused to fulfil the articles of the treaty, and by this base ex- 
pedient preserved his army until general Osorio arrived with 
re-enforcements from Lima. 

The two Canreras having made their escape from Chilian, 
e^certed all their influence to arouse their adherents, and form 
a party subservient to their ambition ; and by the assistance of 
their partisans, and by bribing the troops at Santiago, they de- 
posed Lastra on the 23d of August, 1814, and re-established 
the junta. J. M. Carrera, M. M. (jrsua, and J. Urive, were 
the members. This revolution, effected by force and corrup- 
tioHi excited much indignation with the inliabitanis of Santia- 
go, not so much on account of' attachment to Lastra, as from 
hostility to the Carreras, and disapprabation of. the means by 
which they had again placed themselves at the head of affairs. 
At the desire of the inhabitants, O'Higgins marched with his 
troops towards the capital. Some skirmishing took place be- 
tween the troops of O'Higgins, and those of Oarrera, and when 
a decisive action was on the eve of being fought, and breth- 
ren engaged in the same cause, were about to shed eatch oth- 
er's blood, a deputy arrived from the Spanish general, Osorio, 
with intelhgeuce, that Abascal, th^ viceroy of Lima, disapprov- 
ed of the capitulation. This put an end to the civil war, and 
thp imminent danger of the country induced O'Higgins to 
submit to the authority of the junta. Carrera, under pretence 
of newly organizing the army, dismissed such of the officers as 
he considered unfriendly to himself, many of whom happened 
to be the best officers yi the service. This occasioned dis- 
content among the troops, which was followed by alarming de- 
sertions. Leaving O'Higgins at the head of the array, Carre- 
ra returned to Santiago. The Spanish general Osorio, who 
had succeeded Gainza, advanced as far as Cachapual, at the 
head of 4,000 men, and O'Higgins, being unable to oppose 
him, threw himself into Rancagua, seventy miles from Santia- 
go. Siege was immediately laid to the town, and an attack 
made on it, which lasted thirty-six hours. During the action, 
Carrera approached the town w*!h re-enforcements, which in- 
duced Osorio, to recross the river Cachapual, leaving two hun- 
dred men to cover his retreat. But Carrera, instead of enter- 
ing the town, fell back on Santiago, when Osorio returned to 
the attack. Seeii^ no prospect of relief, and having lost two ' 
thirds of his men, O'Higgins resolved to evacuate the place, 
which be could only effect by opening a way*thr<High the hne^ 
•f the enemy. He was retiriiig towards the capital, but oit 
. £0* 
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jearning thai the Carreras were making no prefmrations Auf its 
defence, and only appeared to think of escaping, he changed 
hte plan, and retreated in a different direction. Notwhistimi^ 
ing the Carroras had fifteen hundred troops under their con- 
viand, they made no attempt to oppose the royalists, or 
defend the ci^ital, and their soldiers committed such depreda- 
tions on the inhabitant!, that, becoming exasperated, they seat 
deputies to Osorio, inviting him to enter the capital, to re-estab- 
lish order, and afford them protection. Great consternaUoB 
now prevailed throughout Chile, and more than two thousand 
of its inhabitants fled to Mendota, in the province of Cuyo, 
one of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, bordering on 
Chile. J. M. Carrera also retired to that place with six hun- 
dred troops. There being no army to oppose Osorio, he en- 
tered Santiago, and took po8se$siou of Valparaiso, and all the 
principal towns, without opposition, and at the end of Octoba', 
1814, the Spanish authority was completely re-established 
throughout Chile. Here, as well as in other parts of Spani^ 
America, the inhabitants became the victims of royal ven- 
geance; arrests, imprisonments, punishments, and bamsb- 
ments followed, and filled the country with terror, suffering 
and horror. Morb than one hundred patriots were exiled 
to the desert island of Juan Fernandez, three hundred and 
eighty miles from the coast 

For more than two years, the royalists maintained their 
power in Chile, tind governed with the greatest rigour, which 
produced general discontent among the people, who, however, 
had no means of throwing off the yoke. — At tength, like the 
Israelites of old, they found a deliverer, who was raised up to 
rescue them from the hand of the oppressor^ and liberate them 
from bondage. General San Martin, governour of the neigh- 
bouring province of Cuyo, conceived the noble design of eman- 
cipating Chile, and having spent a year in levying and disci- 
plining troops for the purpose, his armycoomienced its march 
in January, 1817 ; and by the most incredible exertions and 
perseverance, crossed the lofty andT rugged Andes, over frozea 
summits, along precipitous ledges, and through narrow and 
dangerous defiles, many of which were fortified by the enemy. 
These appalling difficulties, however, were overcome, but not 
without the loss of some men, and several thousand mules 
and horses. The «rmy consisted of two divisi<Mis, one com^ 
manded by Don jB. Soler, and the other by O'Higgins, and oe« 
cupied Aconcagua, Santardsa, and other places along the 
road which the royalists had abandoned, and concentrated 
their forces at Chacabaco, a position of difficult access, and 
which overlooks the plain of ^ai^arosa, throt^h which the on« 
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I \y road to Santiago passes, which is. distant only fortj miles.. 
ISFotwithstanding the strong position occupied by the enemy, . 
Sa.n Martin did not hesitate to attack tkem, without waiting ^ 
£or the arrival of part of his troops, ^and his artill#ry. The at- * 
tsLck was made on the morning of the l^th of February, in the 
I most spurited manner, and. the enemy was dislodged from their 
position, with six hundred men killed, and about the same 
nuinber made priboners. The remainder of the royalists fled, 
stnd took refuge in the fortress of Talcahuano. Their com- 
luander, and the captain general of Chile, Marco, was after* 
Mrards taken neav Valparabo. This victory terminated the 
campaign, and emancipated the country. San Martin pro- 
ceeded to Santiago, where a meeting of the principal inhabit- 
ants was convened, which elected him supreme director of 
Chile, which he declined, and the office was conferred oa 
O* Higgins. All of Chile was again under the government of 
the patriots, except a ibw fortresses occupied by the Span- 
iards. San Martin returned to Buenos Ayres, to concert 
measures for an expedition into Peru, for the hberation of that 
country, leaving Oij^ggms to reduce the places which still 
-held out. Before^ thisi was effected, the viceroy of Lima suc- 
ceeded in throwing fifteen hundred men into the fortress of 
Talcahuano, which, in point of strength, will compare with Gib- 
raltar. 

Great exertions were now made, to fit out a formidable ex- 
pedition against Peru, both by Buenos Ayres and Cliile. 
The new levies made in Chile, increased the hberating army 
to nearly double its number ; but time was required to disci- 
pline these raw troops. The want of transports was the prin-* 
cipal cause which delayed the expedition. — Aware of these 
preparations, and alarmed at the consequences of a victorious 
army in Peru, knoiving the disposition of the people to revolt, 
the viceroy resolved to decide the fate of Peru ii^ Chile, and 
by very great exertions, collected and embarked 5,000 men, 
commaii^ed by Osorio, which landed at Talcahuano. They 
immediately marched for the capital, intending to overtake 
and engage O'Higgins before he could unite with San Mar- 
tin. Being re-enforced by the garrison, and the inhabitants, 
Osorio had nearly 8,000 men, with which he advanced rapid- 
ly through the country ; but before he passed the Maule, the 
different divisions of the patriot forces had formed a junctioo, 
and San Martin appealing to the capital, its inhabitants in the 
most patriotic manner, voluntarily stripped themselves (^ 
plate, and all utensils of silver, to supply the wants of the Bit 
my. The moment the troops were in a condition to take the 
field, Sask Martin marched to meet the enemy, and coming up 
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witli tbem, a BkimiBliiiig commenced, and was kept up ir 
serermldays. On the 19th <^ March, 1818, a more seiw 
affiur took place. O'Hijpgias, with the advance of the anaj 
having attacked a part ofthe Spanish force, drove them bad 
with precipitation, and pursued them into the streets of Tala 
This forced back the vhole of the Spanish army, and discov- 
ered to Osorio, that he had estimated too lightly the prowesf 
of the patriot army and its general. He appreiiended tk' 
San Martin would attack him in the morning, with all his Sxce, 
and dreading the consequences, he resolved to select two tiioa- 
sand of his best troops, and try to seal a victory, by a night at- 
tack Accordingly, about nine o'clock in the evening, when 
the right wing of the liberating army had taken its position for 
the night, and the left was in motion, the enemy rushed npoo 
them in the most furious manner. The surprise and impet- 
uosity of the attack threw the artillery into confusion, whicb 
communicated to .the troops on their march, who, after a 
slight resistance, broke and dispersed, and all the efforts of 
their officers to rally them, were ineffectual. The right of 
the army continued the contest for some time, and retired m 
good order. One half of the army was dispersed, and neariy 
all its baggage and artillery were lost With what remained, 
Ban Martih retired to the defile of Angulemu, on the route to 
Santiago, where he left the remains of his troops, and pro- 
ceeded with the director to the capital, to arouse the inhabit- 
ants, and procure means for increasing and re-organizing ins 
army. Animating proclamations were circulated through the 
{country, by San Martin and the director, and by the most in- 
credible exertions, ibe army, after ^marching two hundred and 
forty miles, in a few days presented a formidable front on the 
plains of Maypu. 

Following up his advantage, Osorio marched with great ce- 
lerity, and in twelve days reached the banks of the Maypv. 
After some skirmishing on the third and fourth of April, on 
the fifth, the roy^sts crossed the river, aiid the two armies 
came in sight of each other. Considerable manceuvering 
took place, each commander endeavouring to get the adran- 
tage of his opponent San Martin continued ridjpg along die 
lines, and addressed each separate corps, infusing Ins own an- 
imation, confidence and spirit, into them ; whilst patriotic 
songs resounded through the army, by which means the en* 
thusiasm &£ the troops was raised to Uie highest pitch. San 
Martin expected that Osorio would attack him, but perceiv- 
ing that the enemy did not intend to make an attack that day, 
and seeing die ardour with which his army was inspired, he 
jSKve orders to prepare lor actioa The nght, compcNied of 
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infantry, was <5ommanded, by genera! Balcarce, and colo- 
Tiel Las Hcras, and the infantry on the left was under 
oolonel Alvarado; a part of the artillery and clavalry was 
posted on each wing, and there was a strong reserve in 
the rear, under colonel Quintana. The army thus form* 
ed, advanced towards the enemy, who received them with 
a tremendous fire from his infantry and his artillery, posted 
on a small eminence. This did not stop the progress of the 
patriot army ; the enemy's cavalry made a charge upon them, 
^who were met and driven back under their guns, by the caval- 
ry of the patriots. The action now became general along the 
whole line, and soon the fire was tremendous and destructive. 
Each party displayed equal obstinacy ; at length the line of 
the' Independents began to vascillate, when the reserve was 

Rdered up, and the whole returned to the charge with an im- 
^us irresistible and overwhelming. So obstinate, however, 
IP the resistance of the enemy, that they were literally push- 
F from the ground with the bayonets ; and the regiment of 
urgos, twelve hundred strong, and the best troops of Spain, 
was not broken until repeated charges were made on it, led 
by San Martin in person. The contest was long and obstinate, 
continuing from noon until six in the evening ; never was a 
field more sharply contested, or a victory more decisive and 
complete. The entire Spanish army was destroyed ; its chief, 
with a few horsemen, alone escaped, when they saw that the 
day was lost. The whole of the enemy's baggage, military 
chests, artillery, and every thing belonging to the army, fell 
into the hands of the victors. Two thousand of the ^nemy 
covered the field of battle, and two hundred officers, and 
three thousand rank and file were made prisoners.^ The pat- 
riots lost one thousand killed and wounded. 

The capital, which since the defeat of the army, had been 
covered with gloom, was now filled with joy and rejoicing ; 
the sublime eftusions of popular and patriotic feehng, which 
were exhibited, cannot be described, nor even conceived by 
those who have never witnessed a similar scene.^ The people 
in transports of joy universally exclaimed, •* at last the plains 
oj Mnypu have sealedour Independence,*' while San Martin was 
hailed as the saviour of the country, and the master-spirit of 
the revolution. 

Great exertions were now renewed to prepare an expedi- 
tion to Peru ; to collect a well disciplined army, and a suffi- 
cient naval foVce and transports, for the expedition. The lat- 
ter was attended with the most difficulty, and was the princi- 
pal cause of delay. Lord Coctirane, arrived in Chile, in No- 
vember, 1818, and was immediately appointed commander in 
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chief of the Chilean squadron. By ^reat exertion^, the flee 
was rendered so efficient, under the wonderful genius of Lor^ 
Cochrane, that it drove the Spanish from the Pacific, and in 
September, 1818, attacked their shipping and batteries si 
Callao. LfOrd Cochrane proceeded from thence to Guaya- 
quil, where he captured a number of valuable Spanish skips 
laden with timber ; and from hence he sailed to *l*aIcah\tauo, 
on the frontier of Chile, where he took on board a detach- 
ment of troops, and proceeded for Vahhvia, a town in the 
south, in the possession of the Spaniards, and strongly fortH- 
ed. This town and district he captured on the 2d of Febmary, 
1820, by a bold and skilful combination o^' operations. Tiie 
squadron returned to Valparaiso, where on the I€th of Au- 
gust, 1820, the troops were embarked and the expedition saWed 
for the hberation of Peru. An account of its proceeding? 
and success, has been given in the history of the revoletjoniQ 
Peru. 

' For three years, the southern frontier of Chile, was devasta- 
ted by the hostihties of the Araucanian Indians, headed by 
Benavides, an outlaw and pirate. Benavides waa a native o\ 
Quirihue, in the province of Conception, and served as a 
private in the patriot armjf, during the first revolution. He 
became a sergeant of grenadiers ; and finally deserted to the 
Spaniards, at Membrilla, and subsequently, at the action at that 
place, was made a prisoner ; but when conducting him to the 
court martial to be tried, he made his escape, and continued 
in the service of the Spaniards until again taken pn-jsoner, on 
the plains of Maypu. He was condemned to be shot, as a de- 
serter, and was supposed to have been killed ; but being only 
dreadfully wounded, he feigned to be dead, and was carried 
off, and left with the dead bodies of others, shot at the same 
time, and in the night crawled off to a cottage, where being 
taken care of, he recovereil. Afterwards he offered his servi- 
ces, to San Martin, to dissuade the Indians on the southern 
bank of Biobio, from the predatory war in which the Spaniards 
wished to engage them. His services were accepted, and he 
was furnished with a commission and documents. But in- 
stead of attempting to persuade the Indians to remain peace- 
able, he went to Nicimiento, and offered to Sanchez, the Span- 
ish commander in that quarter, to prosecute the war on the 
souUieru frontier of Chile, if he would confer on him the 
command. Sanchez accordingly retired to Valdivia, and lefl 
Benavides as commander in chief, on the whole of the southern 
frontier. 'J'his savage now commenced a vvar of desolation 
and blood, which periiaps has never been surpassed. He laid 
waste every thing beli^re him, with fir© and sword ; he put ail 
his prisoners to dea^i, cut the throat of an officer be&ng 9 ' 
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flag of truce ; he CQmpelled the peasants' to follow him on 
pain of death, and even women and children were often mur- 
dered to prevent their giving information of the route he had 
pursued, or the mountain in which his party had secreted 
themselves. His orders to the leaders of his guerrillas were 
written in blood, and executed with an exactness which shew 
the terror with which he had inspired the vile instruments of 
Lis cruelties and murders. 

The armies of the republic were employed in P^ru ; but 

■ the governour of the province of Conception, defended the 
'frontier as well as he could, against so ferocious an enemy. 

■ 'On the 26th of September, 1820, he was attacked on thd 

river Laja, by three hundred regulars, and some militia under 
general Alcazar, and was very hard pressed..* At night Bena- 
vides sent a messenger, offering to spare the lives of all who 
would surrender themselves up unarmed. His men bein^ 
overcome v^h fatigue, and'his ammunition nearly exhausted, 
Alcazar was obliged to accept these terms and capitulated. 
His officers were all immediately shot, and himself delivered 
over to the Indians. 

At length this monster was defeated on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1820 ; but still continued formidable. The success 
I ^ of his predatory incursions, and the authority he had acquired 
over the Araucanjans, led him to fancy himself a powerful 
monarch, and to increase his power for war, he attempted to 
establish a navy. The town of Arauco, the capital of the 
country of the Araucanian Indians, is directly opposite the 
island of St. Maria, where ships which have doubled Cape 
Horn, stop for refreshments, which gave him opportunities for 
8 urprising and capturing vessels, 'I'he first he captured was 
the ship Hero, from the United States, and the second, the 
American brig Herselia, which anchored in a small ' bay of 
the island of St. Maria, opposite to Arauco. The captain 
and crew of the Herselia were made prisoners, pillaged of 
every thing they had, and compelled to engage in the service 
of Benavides. He despatched one of his vessels to the island 
of Chiloe, and obtained from the Spanish authorities, nine 
piece^ of cannon, a quantity of ammunition, eleven Spanish 
officers, and twenty soldiers. The royal chiefs did not hesi- 
tate to employ such a savage monster, in making war on the 
patriots. After this, Benavides captured the EInglish whale 
ship Perseverance, and the American brig Ocean, having on 
board several thousand stands of arms. He put the captain 
of the Perseverance to death, for attempting to escape, and a 
seamen who deserted, he cut in pieces, and exhibited the 
mangled body, as a warning to othera He compelled t^ 
crews of these vessels to serve with his troops. 
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In the moDth of Oct<^r, 1821, a C&ilean expedition pro- 
ceeded against Arauco, and their troops havii^ defeated tk 
Araucanians, commanded by one of Benavides' officers, the 
Indiana set Ere to the town and shipping, and fled to the woods 
leaving every thing to be consumed which they could n&t 
carry off. The afiairs of Benavides had now^ become despe- 
rate ; and in December he offered to surrender himself and 
all his partizans, to the Intendant of Conception ; bnt soon 
after he embarked in a launch, and attempted to escape to 
one of the southern ports of Peru, but having sent a soldier 
to swim ashore, to look for water, the soldier betrayed lum. 
and he was arrested on the beacH. fie was tried, condemn- 
ed, and executed, on the 23d of February, 1822. 

No important events occurred in Chile, during the year 
1822, as their army and navy were employed in Peru; the 
Spanish authority was entirely overthrown in Chile ; the war 
with the Araucanian Indians was at an end, and the Chilean 
squadron was triumphant on the ocean. On the 1 8th of No- 
vember, the town of Valparaiso was visited by one of those 
dreadful convulsions of nature, to which this region is expos- 
ed. A considerable portion of the town was laid in ruins by a 
tremendous earthquake ; few houses were left standing, which 
were tenantable ; more than three hundred bodies were foond 
among the ruins. In January, 1823, Lord Cochrane retired 
from Uie command of the Chilean navy, and on the 10th of 
the month, addressed a letter to the officers belonging thereto, 
in which he says, that by their united exertions, the naval 
power of the enemy in those seas had been annihilated, and 
that the commerce of the Pacific, was every where carried on 
under the protection of the Independent flag. . 

O'Higgins had hitherto continued at the head of the gov- 
ernment, as supreme director, but had become unpopular, and 
an opposition to his administration extensively prevailed. 
Among other things, the director was charged with having on- 
gaged in disgraceful speculations. Genersd Freyre, who was 
at the head of the principal part of the military force, was 
among the opponents of the director, and every thing threat- 
ened a revolution in the government. O'Higgins was sensible 
of the gathering storm, which impended over him, and to 
avoid its effects, or abate its violence, on the 28th of January, 
1823, he called together the officers of the government and 
authorities of the capital, to deliberate on the state of aflSurs, 
and determine on the means of preserving the public tranquil- 
hty. The result was, that the next day the director issued a 
decree, containing the obdication of his authority, and resign- 
ing it to a junta to be exercised provisionally, until the nation- 
al representatives could be assembled. The Junta were 
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Eyzagttirre, Infante, imd Errizuiis* This decree was read to 
the people, andD'Higgins Inmself proekimed the election of 
the new government He united the ribbon, the badge of 
his oflSee, and put into the hands of the junta, who then toKi^ 
the oath of their new office. The new goTemnient appoint* 
cd D. A. Vial, miniate of finance and war, and D. M. Egana, 
minister of state and marine. But, notwithstanding the resign 
nation of the director, general Freyre, who arrived at Valpar* 
also, not long after at the head of a c<»u9iderable army order* 
dered him arrested, and imprisoned. A revolution in the 
government •took place; the administrative junta decreed by 
O'Higgins was overthrown, and a provisional government es» 
tablished ; general Freyre was appointed director. The last 
of March, 1823, a statute was published, providing for the 
assembling of a supreme congress, to frame a constitutioD* 
and until one was formed and adopted, the constitution of 
1818, except such provisions as were abrogated <^ altered by 
this act, was to form the basis of the government. The act 
provided, that the provisional government within thirty days 
from its establishment, should issue warrants for the election 
of representatives to congress, which should meet within two 
months thereafter ; it also fixed the basis of population of the 
districts, and the ratio of representation, which wa^ one 
deputy to 15,000 inhabitants. 

The expedition under 8an Martin,, against Peru, was com* 
pletely successful ; the country was liberated from the au^ 
thority of Spain, and a government established, and San Mar* 
tin returned to Chile, in October, 1823. But almost immedi- 
ately after he left Peru, the new government was involved in 
dissentions, which threatened the destruction of all the fruits 
of tbe glorious expedition, firom Chile, directed by die ilhistri- 
ous San Martin. In June follovring, the Spanish general, Can* 
terac, re-entered Lima, and the patriots took refuge in Callao, 
the revolution in Peru, being thus speedily terminated, and the 
royal authority re-estal)lished. These disastrous events in Pe* 
ra, induced the liberdtof; Bolivar, who had recently brought 
the war to a conclU||pa'in the soudiern provinces of Colombia, 
to resolve on proceeding to Peru vdth a considerable force. 
The government ci Chile, offered again to send an auxiliary 
force, for the prosecution of the war in Peru. Accordingly, 
their navy, with some troops, were placed under the commaxui 
of Bolivar. After the annihilation of the royd army, and the 
•emancipation of Peru, in 1824, a part of the Chilean fleet was 
geneiously placed at the disposal of the Peruvian government, 
for the investment of Callao, which place the royahsts sUll pos- 
sess. 

Notwithstanding all the disorders and civil wars, which have 
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fMrevailed in Chile, it is entitled to the honour, not only of 
mtintaining its own independence, but of having fitted out 
two expemtions, and afforded important assistance for the 
emancipation of Peru, and for the support of the revolution 
in that country. For the last two years» intelligence from Chi- 
le, has been scanty and obscure ; some progress seems to have 
been made, in maturing a system of government, and in con« 
Boiidating the repubhc. The new government has adopted 
some salutary laws, and among others, an act, in June, 1823, 
for the entire abolition of slavery. It declares all persons 
bom in the territories of the republic, all who tread the soil of 
Chile, and all who have been slaves, to be free from the pass- 
ingof the act, and entitled to the rights of citizens. 

The Spanish power is annihilated in Chile, and no import) i 
tant miUtary events have taken place since the overthrow o^ 
O'Hiffgins' administration. Freyre, the director, fitted out any 
expe^on against the island of Chiloe, the only place in thef 
possession of the royalist%in 1824, which was unsuccessful^* 
The naval force of Chile has been principally employed^ 
in the siege of Callao, and has performed some heroic ex^; 
ploits ; fifty men in boats entered the harbour, and burnt andi^ 
destroyed six vessels, including the Spanish frigate Venganza ; 
and at another time one hundred and twenty-five men, in«J 
boats, attacked five of the enemy's vessels in the harbouA 
one of twenty guns, and captured and carried off three oPy 
them, and burnt the other two. The Chilean squadron still^^ 
continues the blockade of Callao. 

Chile maintains friendly relations with the other indepenv 
dent nations in the south, and its independence has been re4 
cognised by the United States, who have a minister, Mr. Al-^ ' 
len, resident there, and that republic appointed, last year, an^ 
envoy to Washington. General Freyre is still at the head of^ 
thegovernment, in which no revolution has taken place since' ^ 
the spring of 1823 ; although the last accounts from Chile, 
represent the country as untranqi^bed^ and discontents as 
still prevaiUng among the people ; but' in the present condi- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy, no internal, disorders, however 
much they may retard the prosperity of t^^e country, can en- 
danger its independence, or occasion the least apprehension 
of its ever again fallings under the sceptre of a £:>reign power, 
which, for three centuries, has spread the dark shades of a 
gloomy and bigoted despotism over the fairest and richest 
tx>rtions of the globe. Happily for the new world ; happily 
for the cause of freedom, that despotism is overthrown in 
America, and as if recoiling- on itself, it now seems about to 
^pire at home in the agonies of its own infliction, -e?^ 

THE END. ^•'^ 
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